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vj PREFACB 

piocessw should be dealt with ooc at a time. This means that 
the work must be arranged, Iqr the teacher, in carefidly graded 
steps. Suggestions for such gra^ng are given in detail through- 
out the book. 

A book of this kind cannot be written svithout frequent refer- 
ence to and help from others. Our thanks are especially due to 
the many teachers and students from all parts of the world who 
have helped to throw li^l on the many teaching problems com- 
mon to us all. We ought, too, to thank those of our pupils whose 
lack of understanding has caused us to think more carefully 
about what and how we teach and how children learn. 

Ihe authors are very grateful to the general editor of the 
senes for his un failin g help, advice, criticism and patience, and 
to Miss R. Furze for her v^oable help in the preparation of the 
manuscript. 

L. W. Downes 
D. Palino 

Si. Luke's CclUge 

Exeter 

June 1957 


NOTE 

In some parts of the world people have retained o rigin al systems 
of number for their everyday affairs. In this book all examples 
are in the tens system, since this is in universal use for inter- 
nadonal and scientific affairs. 

Units of money and measurement, however, differ greatly, 
and are by no means so generally accepted, although the metric 
system is commonly adopted for sdcntific purposes. But many 
countries stick to their own units for ordinary usage. In ibis 
book the authors employ the British systems— as examples, 
neither because these are widdy understood nor on grounds 
of nationality, but because they are probably the most difficult 
in common use. Thus it is comparatively easy for any teacher 
to apply the principles and rewnunended teaching methods to 
any simpler system of units. 
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CHAPTER I 


the purpose and use of this book 

(0 The aim of the book 

This book has a practical aim. It is intended to show the many 
^■ays in which teachers may help children to learn arithmetic. It 
IS hoped that it may also help teachers to get a better under- 
standing of the subject, so that, in turn, children may under- 
stand better what they are taught. Any book on teaching method 
should ultimately benefit children, otherwise it has little value 
for the teacher. 

_A child’s success in arithmetic depends largely upon three 
l^ngs. First, it depends upon whether the child, in school and 
out of school, has experiences which help him to understand 
^hat he is doing when he deals with number. That is, if the w ork 
•s to have meaning for him, it must be related to previous ex- 
periences. Second, a child’s success depends upon the teacher’s 
0'^ Understanding of what he is teaching. Without real under- 
“ending, teaching cannot be effcaive. Third, a child’s success 
^nds upon careful planning and grading of the work: the 
riuld must proceed gradually, not meeting too many difficulties 
8t the same time, and must be given adequate practice at every 
stage. 

The material in this book is built up on the basis of these 
ffircc points. 

of the book 

^h of the three points may be considered briefly. 

experience — In order to satisfy the first of the 
^•tdliions for a child's success, w’c hast to consider how the 
' d gci 5 jiIj ideas of number and how xre may derelop 
^ at school. We have to give him experiences which help him 
® Understand and, later, to increase the speed and accuracy of 
^ ''ork. The early chapters of this book attempt to show how 
^ *^y best deal with these early stages. 



2 TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 

(i) The teacher's understanding — It is difficult for us as teachers 
to put ourselves m the position of a child who is trying to learn. 
We have forgotten the days when we began to learn arithmetic. 
Moreover, we know so much more than the children that it is 
not easy for us to see their difiiculties. Several chapters in this 
book are each preceded by a piece of work, often similar to 
that to be done by the child, wldch the teacher may like to try. 
It IS hoped that these sections will help the teacher’s under- 
standing of his topic; also that they will help him to imagine 
the chOd's position, and to appreciate and treat sympathetically 
the child’s probable difhculties. 

(c) Planning and grading the work — With regard to the third 
point, this book considers the steps by which most children 
develop their ability to do arithmetic. We must be aware of 
these steps in all their details if we are to help chUdren to climb 
them. Further, it is not enough for us to know the steps in the 
particular process we are leaching; we should know what comes 
before and after. If we do not know the full range of the subject, 
we are unlikely to be able to help the child who is having trouble 
or plan ahead for the one who is doing well. The analysis of 
teaching steps, given at the end of various chapters, should help 
the teacher to keep this wider view in mind. It should also help 
him to find the source of certain difficuUies, and to plan his 
lessons so that each stage leads naturally and easily to the 
next 

(3) The use of the book 

It is hoped that the book will prove helpful in various ways. 

(fl) To teachers in their everyday class-room work. The book as a 
whole gives a broad background for the teaching of a primary 
course in arithmetic. But it is also arranged for day-to-day 
reference and planning. For example, a teacher with a class of 
children aged about seven or eight, may have to teach the sub- 
traction process as part of the first term’s work. It is suggested 
that he may read or re-read Chapter VI (‘Introducing children 
to subtraction’), which covers the previous work. He may then 
try Something to think about — 3’, which precedes Chapter XII 
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and may help him to see some probable difficulties. Ne:^t, the 
teacher may read Chapter XII (‘More about subtraction’) and 
take careful note of the method he intends to use. Lastly, he 
may go through the steps in teaching (Analysis 2) at the 
end of Chapter XU, in order to have a guide for future 
work. 

The book suggests ways of preparing suitable examples for 
children. For instance, the lists and ‘sets’ of number ‘facts’ in 
various chapters provide the material for practice-cards and 
tests. Illustrations and descriptions offer help in the construo- 
tion of apparatus needed for effective teaching. Varied lines of 
approach are suggested, so that learning may be and remain 
enjoyable. 

(6) To head'teachers in planning the details of the arithmetic 
syllabus. The work of each class should fit neatly into that of 
the last and the next, so that every child works at the proper 
level according to his stage of development. The Analyses 
should help a head-teacher to check the progress of each dass 
from time to time. 

(c) To ieachers-in’iraining by giving the beginner a 'vide and sure 
foundation for his future teaching. The student is recommended 
to read the early chapters of this book (I to X) as part of his 
general study of child development. Introductions to various 
chapters (‘Something to think about’) may be studied before 
the relevant lecture on Arithmetical method. This may give 
more emphasis to the particular chapter and help the student to 
see the child’s probable point of view. (This approach is often 
used successfully in the mathematics departments of training 
colleges.) 

(d) To tutors, lecturers and inspectors who may not be special- 
ists in the teaching of arithmetic, ycl may hare to give advice or 
e'en supervise lessons. It is hoped, at least, to encourage 
standardization within a school, and within an area (particu- 
larly where some children go on from several primary schools 
to a central secondary school). Such standardization is essentia! 
for a child’s rapid progress, and it helps to avoid many of a 
teacher’s problems. 
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(0 Adapting the book for different tyslems 
In a book of this kind it is impossible to discuss in detail the 
arithmetic of different number and money systems* and how it 
may be affected by different languages and environments. 
Nevertheless, this book is designed for use in many different 
parts of the world, because the underlying principles may be 
applied equally well to the teaching of arithmetic anywhere. 

No two schools, no two teachers, no two children are quite 
alike; variation is inevitable. Each teacher has to adapt ideas to 
his own particular circumstances. For example, in an area 
where the units of money are different from those used here, a 
resourceful teacher may copy the relevant parts of the book, in 
note form, using the currency system of his own district. 
SimilaTly, he should take his illustrations and examples from 
the local surroundings and daily lives of the pieople. But, all the 
time, he should use the same general principles and a very 
careful grading of the work similar to that suggested. 


■ The British system of money is taken as an example m this book, panly 
because (he authors are British, but chiefly because the system is probably Me 
w.,., ''“L.J*.J*.^*f*.****'*^f^’ teachers to apply the 



CHAPTER II 


WHY DO WE TEACH ARITHMETIC? 

A well-known educationist once said that teachers never ask 
this question. They know that, in any case, they have to teach 
arithmetic, and are content to leave it at that. 

Surely we should not be content When we spend much time 
(usually one period per day, at least) on arithmetic, we ought to 
know why we think the subject is so important. If it is not im- 
portant, we should not waste our own and the children’s time 
and energy on it. Moreover we must be able to give a satis- 
factory reply to the question ‘Why teach arithmetic?* because 
upon our answer depends not only the arithmetic we teach but 
our methods of teaching it. 

(I) Arithmetic is useful in everyday life 
In his early days, when Man lived in trees and caves, he did not 
need arithmetic. He had no ambition for the future, only im- 
mediate concern for the welfare of his children. His needs, apart 
from food and shelter, were very few. But when Man began to 
live in communities, he wanted belter things for himself and his 
family. With developing ciwlization his needs grew and he 
found it necessary to calculate. He wanted to count his posses- 
sions, to compare and assess their value. He began to need the 
language of number and the ability to understand it when it was 
used by his fellows. 

It may be said, in fact, that the urge for arithmetical know- 
ledge arose in trading. A man bad to be able to compare and 
estimate the raluc and prices of goods, in order to get food 
and clothes for his family, to buy tools for his work, and so on. 
"To a certain extent such knowledge may be passed on from 
parents to children in a simple society. But the life and commerce 
of any community constantly increases in complexity. The neiv 
generation needs more knowledge of number than the old. Thus 
"■0 come to teach arithmetic in schools. 
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(2) Arithmetic helps our imderstanding of the world 
A knowledge of number is necessary for the understanding of 
many activities. To take just one example, ‘time’ is important 
in a child’s school-day. It is also connected with the seasons, 
with farming and industrial activities, and with marketing. The 
question of time becomes even mote important as new machin- 
ery and techniques are introduced into a community. A true 
appreciation of history depends upon a time-sense, which in- 
cludes arithmetical ideas like those of time-charts, date-lines, 
etc. 

Arithmetic is abo important for the understanding and study 
of many natural phenomena: wind, rainfall, tides, heights and 
depths, temperatures, etc. 

Moreover, aeroplanes, newspapers, radio and television bring 
ever closet contacts between people all over the world. News 
travels further and faster every day. Arithmetic helps people to 
understand the news, which often contains references to graphs, 
percentages, averages, index numbers and so on. It may also 
help them to be more critical of what they see and hear. 

(J) Arithmetic helps to develop a healthy altitude towards learning 
As teachers one of our tasks, perhaps the most important one, 
is to encourage in children a desire for the truth. We want our 
children to be obedient and respectful to their elders and to 
have high regard for good traditions. But we do not want them 
to grow up submissive, ready to believe anything they hear or 
read. If they merely absorb knowledge, as a sponge absorbs 
water, they are likely to grow up at the mercy of any trickster, 
ready to accept untruths andfalse propaganda ivitbout question. 

To be able to pass examinations is not enough. We want 
children to learn to think for themdeves. They should be able 
to decide what knowledge is worth having. They should know 
how to apply and use tb«r knowledge. We hope that they can 
see what is wrong or inaccurate and how it may be put right. In 
other words, their education should help them to become 
searchers after truth. 

Arithmetic, properly taught, helps to develop this attitude. 
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Children begin to realize that a result may be right or wrong, 
that its accuracy may be tested, and that it is necessary to work 
in a logical order. They gradually build up a systematic approach 
to problem-solving, and learn that they must always deal with 
the facts as they are and not as they would like them to be. 

(^) Arithmetic is necessary in a study of science 
This book is one of a series on the teaching of science. It is 
included because a sound arithmetical knowledge is essential for 
a study of science. This requires the ability to make detailed 
obsen'ations, careful measurements and accurate calculations. 
Skill of this kind cannot be taught or acquired just when it is 
needed for science. It has to grow gradually with the developing 
mind of the child. For example, in a science lesson the teacher 
may be dealing with quantities of seed, fertilizer or produce in 
connc.xion with a certain area of land. He has no time to spend 
at that stage on multiplication, division, area, weight, per* 
centage, etc. He expects the children to have learned these in the 
arithmetic lessons of earlier years. In fact a good arithmetic 
teacher may have used simple illustrations and examples based 
on agricultural matters. Thus arithmetic provides a necessary 
foundation of knowledge, and may also give increased meaning 
to subsequent science lessons. 

Again, arithmetic may well give children their first ideas of 
scientific methods: for example, through the collection of 
material and data, the statement of a problem, the approach to 
new work, the use of apparatus, ways of solving problems, 
always proceeding from the known to the unknown. The good 
arithmetic teacher often uses a scientific approach in his work 
and thus encourages children, at a xtry simple level, to do the 
same. 



CHAPTER III 


THE MODERN APPROACH TO ARITHMETIC 
-WHAT SHALL WE TEACH AND HOW SHALL 
WE TEACH IT? 

(I) How much arithmetic shall wv teach ^ 

One of the main reasons for teaching arithmetic is that it is 
useful in everyday life. In Ihis case we must make sure that we 
teach, first of all, the topics which children and adults are most 
likely to need for theu- ordinary affairs We should also use 
everyday things and events to give meaning to this arithmetic 
and its written symbols. 

What, then, is this desirable minimum of arithmetic which we 
want all our children to know? Perhaps we may put it very 
biiefiy like this: — 

(0 The ability to count quickly. 

(10 The abihey to add, subtract, multiply and divide small 
numbers, mentally and on paper. (Everyday numbers seldom 
reach and very rarely go beyond thousands.) 

(nO A knowledge of coins. 

(iv) The ability to buy (and sell) goods without making mistakes. 
TIus includes the abibty to assess the value of goods m terms of 
money. In general, we are concerned ivith small amounts of 
money. (It is very rare indeed to find an occasion in everyday life 
for an example such as: £569. Hr. lojrf. x 347.) 

(v) The ability to tell the time and to use various kinds of time- 
table. 

(tO The abiL'Cy to estimate and measure lengths or distances, 
(wi) A knowledge of tbe common weights and measures of 
capacity. 

In the past there has been a tendency to teach, to all children, 
much more than this, includug parts of arithmetic which have 
little value. At the same tune the important parts were not 
taught well enough. Processes and problems which had little 
meaning for children often took op much of the time. Con- 
sequently many children failed in the early stages of learning. 
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lost enthusiasm and interest, and developed an unhealthy atti- 
tude to arithmetical work. Now it is only natural that we want 
to pass on to all our children all the arithmetic we ourselves 
learned at school. But it is wrong to assume that, because we 
did particular parts of arithmetic by a particular method, those 
are the most suitable parts and that the best method. They may 
not be suitable or best, particularly for the less able children. 
We have to remember that teachers are usually a selected group, 
most of whom, as children, found little dUSculty in arithmetic. 
We cannot assume that all children find it easy. On the other 
hand, we should not go, as some present-day teachers do, to the 
opposite extreme. We must not make the mistake of assuming 
that all traditional subject-matter and methods are wrong and 
so we must scrap the lot. Change is not necessarily for the 
better. We have to find out where material is unsuitable 
and where methods fail, and then try to make improve- 
ments. 

Thus, although we realize that the arithmetic needed by most 
Ptople in everyday life is not very extensive, we should not for- 
get that this is a niinlmum. There are many children who should 
progress further, particularly those who ate able to go on to 
study mathematics and science. Such children need every 
opportunity we can find for stimulation and independent 
thought. 

It appears, therefore, that what we teach must depend upon 
the individual abilities, needs and dilTerences, of the children 
in our care. It is now acknowledged by teachers all over the 
"orld that we can no longer teach 'the class’: we must 
uot only know how children Icam but study their individual 
d«NeIopment. 

Tlic necessity for arithmetical rules 
For quick and accurate calculation it is necessary to obey rules, 
j A child who does not follow the rules makes naany and frequent 
f mistakes, whereas the habits formed by practising good rules 
lead to efficiency. 

There are good and bad rules. Any rule which tends to stop 
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a child thinking is bad; it tends to prevent his learning some- 
thing new. For example; — 

Some teachers say. ‘A quickway of multiplying by ten is “add 
on a nought”.’ This is a bad nile for three reasons: 

(0 As stated, it is wrong. (If we ‘add a nought’ to 15, the answer 
IS 15, not 150.) ^ , 

(ii) It does not help a child to understand that he should make 
use of his knowledge of place-value. 

(til) When applied to decimals, it may lead to mistakes. 

In general, rules should be explained, widi many examples, and 
a good rule is one which is fully understood. (There are, of 
course, times when explanation or proof of a rule should not be 
attempted. For example, older children may have to use the 
formula, jrr*, for the area of a circle. The mathematical proof of 
the formula is too difficult for them and would merely confuse 
them. But even in a case of this kind tve should show, by practical 
means, that the rule is reasonable and gives us a method of 
finding the right answer quickly.) 

(3) The need far practice 

' Good habits come through practice. As children progress in 
their arithmetical wock, the facts and processes they already 
know should become a matter of habit, leaving them free to 
devote their minds to fresh ideas. For example, by the time 
children be^n to do ‘long division* they should know all the 
simple number facts without having to stop and think about 
them. 
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run, children who understand prove superior to those who 
ohndly follow rules. \Vhen they forget (and there are many 
reasons why children do forget) their understanding helps 
memory. They are also able to practise and study by themselves 
and so make greater progress. 

(•f) Afaking sure progress 

Proceed from the known to the unknown’ is a well-worn phrase , ' 
but nevertheless an instruction to be followed. When children 
^t come to us in a new class we must find out what they know. 

gives us the foundation on which wc may build firmly, and 
e ps us to ensure that the children make good progress. 
In.arithmetic it is not easy to check the children’s knowledge, ’ 
b^use it is almost impossible to devise tests to cover the whole 
01 a cMd’s previous work. But it cannot be too strongly 
^hat we must never assume, without testing, that 
^oren know the previous steps in some part of the course. 

P ^ ts waste of time to start teacbng the later stages 

0 the multiplication process if the children are not confident 
number facts, and if some of them still count 
th ^Sers. With these children we have to go right back to 
ebeginning. In other words, we must make sure of the position 
ore starting new work. The good teacher takes nothing for 
granted. 

(J) Grading the work 

Similarly, Wc should grade the work so that each child goes into 
e new unknown’ step with sure knowledge of the steps 
d him. Many detailed suggestions for the grading of the 
°r m arithmetic are given in this book. But they should not 
accepted uncritically. Each teacher should decide upon { 
methods, choosing those which best suit him and 
children in the particular circumstances of their own 

surroundings. 

C<^ Enjoyment in arithmetic 

preceding chapters it is implied that the 
s attitude to learning is of the utmost importance in his ^ 
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a child thinking is bad; it tends to prevent his learning some- 
thing new. For example.— 

Some teachers say : ‘A quick way of multiplying by ten is “add 
on a nought”.’ This is a bad rule for three reasons: 

(i) As stated, it is wrong. (If we ‘add a nought* to 15, the answer 
IS 15, not 150.) 

(lO It does not help a child to understand that he should make 
use of his knowledge of place-value. 

(«() When apphed to decimals, it may lead to mistakes. 

In general, rules should be explained, with many examples, and 
a good rule is one which is fully understood. (There are, of 
course, times when explanation or proof of a rule should not be 
attempted. For example, older children may have to use the 
formula, .ir’, for the area of a circle. The mathematical proof of 
the formula is too difficult for them and would merely confuse 
them. But even in a case of this kind we should show, by practical 
means, that the rule is reasonable and gives us a method of 
finding the right answer quickly.) 

(J) TTte need for practice 

Good habits come through practice. As children progress in 
their arithmetical work, the facts and processes they already 
know should become a matter of habit, leaving them free to 
devote their minds to fresh ideas. For example, by the time 
children begin to do 'long division’ they sho^d know all the 
simple number facts without having to stop and think about 
them. 

Habits are acqiured mainly through repetition. But we must 
remember that this repetition should be interesting and varied, 
and that it should be based on understanding. For example, 
tables should not merely be ‘said’, but should be studied and 
learned in a variety of ways. Moreover, the children should first 
understand each fact in the tables, and should know what 
tables are and how they are built up. 

Some teachers may think that thh is a slow and laborious 
way of ‘getting results’. They may feel that it is better to leave 
out explanations and just ‘hammer in the facts’. But, in the long 
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{Number-names and -symbols) 

Like similar sections in later pages, this is intended to 
Help teachers to get a better understanding of 

(а) How children learn. 

(б) How much children can be expected to learn at 
various stages. 

many children may not find the learning easy. 
(h) >Vhy good teaching methods are necessary. 

(e) The reasons for teaching by methods such as those 
recommended In this book. 

'y® ^own-ups tend to forget our childhood very 
Can we remember how we learned to read, or 
learned arithmetic? We remember very little, 
na It js almost certain that we have taken this learning 
it just happen, or was it something 
icli we gained after long and painful experience? 

so back over our lives to those early 
but, to be able to do our work well, we must try 
. ®fstand the difficulties which a child finds when 
riing to leam about number. We must try, somehow, 
put ourselves in the place of the child. 

Let us see whether we can do this. Let us see whether 
e can get some idea of the difficulties which a child 
when he first deals with numbers up to ten. 
difR , cannot help our understanding of these 

bes if, at grown-up level, we deal with a number 
Z "'bich we already know. So let us, for this pur- 
on/t ^^PPose we have new names for the numbers from 
10 ten. For example, we may have: — 

j Nay, S/ions, Kee, Lee, Man, Jah, Roh; 

instead of ‘one’, ‘two’, ‘three’, etc. 
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education. When children dislike a subject they do not want to 
go on learning it at school, and so their progress, if any, is slow. 
They certainly want no more to do wth it when their schooldays 
are ended. And in many ways their attitude will influence the 
education of future generations. 

In some schools arithmetic has been a dull uninteresting sub- 
ject Many children gave it up as soon as they could, and would 
have no more to do with it. This need not have happened. 
Arithmetic, properly taught, can be fun: that is, enjoyable hard 
work. Not only should the children get the satisfaction of 
achievement and success, but they should also enjoy doing the 
work itself. For most children this b the secret of progress. 

Arithmetic demands close concentration, at least for short 
periods. But anyone who watches their leisure-time activities 
knows that even young children show intense concentration. 
They concentrate because they enjoy what they are doing. Wc 
fail In our duty if children do not enjoy our lessons and show 
the absorbed interest of which they are capable. 
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we?’ (Did you find the last question easy? Or did you, 
as a child does, find yourself having to translate the 
number-name into a number of things and laboriously 
count them out? Like this: 'Shoiu . . . Yiih, Nye, Ted, 
jvoy, SHONS; Nye . . . Yuh, nye. Now altogether . . . Yith, 
Nye, Ted, Nay, Shorn, Kee, lee. There are lee sticks 
altogether.’) 

The time comes when the teacher shows you the 
number-symbols. Here they are: 

(Do you find them rather confusing? It is no worse for 
you than for the child. You have seen most of these 
shapes before, just as the child may have seen 5, 8, 3, 
®^^"'‘^hout giving them a definite meaning.) 

fhe teacher then gets you to point to the symbols in 
order, and say their names. He may show you a chart 
like this: 

° ^ X m ZAS®vnft 

Yuh Nye Ted Nay Shons Kee Lee Man Jah Roll 

He may also make you draw the symbols, and put a 
number of dots under each, like this: 

9^ xm^ASOVnJi 


^cr, you are given some of the symbols in a different 
raer and asked to put in the correct number of dots ; for 
example: 


03 $ V f> J. 
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Now, imagine that you arc a child. You have just 
started school and everything is strange to you: the 
schoolroom, the desks, the discipline, the teachers, and 
even some of the children. You are one of the children 
who cannot yet count properly. You have heard your 
brothers and sisters counting and your parents using 
words which seem to mean groups of things. You have 
probably heard all the words from Yxth to Roh used, but 
not in order, and you may even think that Nyc and 
Ted mean groups as shown here; but i-^ 

you yourself cannot count. LlU 

Supposeyourteacher,withoutfullyunder- ^ed (TH 
standing your lack of suitable experiences, 
proceeds to teach you and the rest of the class to 
count mechanically from Ytih to Roh. He starts by 
getting you and the rest of the class to repeat after 
him; — Yuh, Nye, Ted, Say, Shons, Kee, Lee, Joh, 

Roll.* You say the words again and again, and per- 
haps the teacher allows you to count on your fingers. 
After a time, you will be able to say them in the correct 
order. (The reader must try to do so, if he is to under- 
stand what follows.) 

The teacher now starts to ask you questions like these: 
‘What comes after NayV ‘What comes before JahY 
(Can you, the reader, answer these questions without 
looking at the series of names? Did you have to start 
chanting the numbers from the beginning? t) 

Soon the teacher asks you to think of these number- 
names not only as having a position in a line from Yub 
to Jio/i, but also as describing groups of objects. For 
example; ‘Pick out Jah beads from a box.’ (Can you do 
this?) Then: ‘Pick out Shons sticks’, and ‘If we put 
Shons sticks and Nye sticks together, how many have 

• Hic reader ahould make a senons attempt to learn these names It may be 
easier when they are tecogoized as the syllables oC u— tit— tio vis— ttoss and 
Kl— U--MAN— JA— BO 

t Have you, as a teacher, noticed that many children have to 'chant* before 
they can answer your questions? 


CHAPTER IV 


the CHILD’S FIRST IDEAS OF NUMBER 


A The need to study children and how they learn 
It has been rightly said that teachers do not teach unless children 
eara. This is a short ^say of saying that the process of educating 
a child depends mainly upon the reactions of the child to all the 
^ople (including teachers) and things around him. It does not 
spend, except secondarily, upon the amount or weight of 
material which the teacher puts before him. In fact a great deal 
° child learns does not depend upon direct teaching at 

^ - He learns to walk and talk, to eat the proper things, to be 
stable and to live in his communiQ^, maWy through his o^vn 
observations and experience and through his unconscious imita- 
tion of others. 


The emphasis in the education of children today is not upon 
« teacher teaching but upon the child learning. The desire to 
must come from the child. The teacher’s job is to present 
tenal in such a way that the children are able to leam for 
j ^t^clves. No one will deny, of course, that it is possible to 
^*1 children to perform certain actions like tame animals, or 
words and numbers like a parrot. But this is not teaching 
It IS training. Such children have not learned because they ’ 
’tot properly understood: they are unable to apply the 
say or do to new situations. 

cha ^’tek at the tasks given in the section before this 

Pter, we remember that, while we could leam new’ number- 
etci” ®”d their symbols in parrot fashion (Yuh, Nye, Ted, Nay, 
um t ^°und great difhculty in using them to solve problems 
give themmeaning in concrete form (fore.xamplc, 

“t^t Nay meant 4 things). 

fash" easily get children ‘to leam’ in parrot 

2 on the names of numbers, and even abstract facts, like 
*7 unless they understand the reality behind the 
lection they are unable to use the know ledge in any further 
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Soon the teacher goes on to talk about simple 
addition and subtraction, wlh examples of this type: 

"Tl + A SI, -1-0 

(This IS what the early number combinations may look 
like to a child when he first meets them. Try to do these 
examples quickly without first changing the symbols into 
those which you normally use.) 

We will stop here. 

Have you found these exercises somewhat confusing 
and unreal? Do you feel that too much ground has been 
covered far too quickly, without giving you a chance to 
get used to the new ideas, names and sj’mbols? 1/ so 
you arc beginning to find yourself in the same position 
as many children when their early number ideas arc 
introduced too quickly and in a rigid and meaningless 
manner. 

The purpose of Chapter IV is to give methods of 
introducing children to these early number Ideas in a 
more natural way. We must try to let the children’s 
knowledge and understanding of the number-names and 
-symbols grow out of their own personal experiences, 
so that they will develop a healthy mental attitude 
towards number. They will then have the necessary 
basis for success in their further work in arithmetic, and 
eventually in mathematics. 
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our minds ran now cope wilh the work. In other words we are 
rwdy for learning it. 

I^r example, many young students, attempting to learn 
aca emc psychology, find great difficulty in understanding the 
J eas involved in such a study. They are too young, too intcl- 
^tually immature. They have not had sufficient experience of 
human behaviour. They have not watched children 
c ose y enough nor with sufficient interest. They are not ‘ready’ 
w e^ing this subject. Five years later, the same students are 
® ta ready for a course in psychology. The necessary basis of 
c^nence has been acquired, and they themselves are more 
^ture people. They have obscrv'cd more closely their own and 
people’s behaviour, and have met children m various 
'yonraents. Psychology has more meaning for them, and they 
read about it with much less difficulty, 
to ^ children learning about numbers and how 

fo ^^?[°^.®”^®etical processes. They, too, need to be ‘ready’ 
pJece of work at any particular stage. They do not 
a new process properly until they have had the necessary 
g **perience, and until they have developed the ph>’sical 
mental powers needed to understand it 
’ “®rsfore, we teachers arc to find out which are the best 
ys of teaching arithmetic, we have to study children much 
. watch how and what they leam, and how they 

information about numbers from all that is going on 
^und them. We shall then be more likely to know when they 
licula^'^^ ior new learning and what to introduce at any par- 
stage. Wc should not, of course, make the mistake of 
to be do is to sit back and wait for children 

Uj ^^dy’. We teachers can help, where necessary, to make 
by giving them the right kind of early number 
ho school — particularly when children come from 

with a somewhat limited background. 

^ child's experiences before starting school 

how most chndren get their ideas of number 
they start school, how th^ leam to ^ve meaning to 
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process Until the child has pre\iously had the experience of 
handling, and dealing with, numbers of concrete objects, classi- 
fying them and counting and grouping them, it is folly to ask 
him to deal with symbols like 2 + 3 =» 5. Indeed, it may cause 
him to have difficulties in arithmetic for the rest of his life. 

It IS becoming increasingly clear, then, to teachers and educa- 
tionists in general, that the cfTcclise teaching of any subject 
depends upon the teacher getting to know the child he is going 
to teach It is only when the teacher understands how the child 
learns (or why he fails to learn) that he is able to select the best 
way of teaching (that is, the best way of presenting material so 
that the child can learn for himsclQ. It is only when the teacher 
I knows his children as individual personalities, with individual 
difficulties and individual capacities, that he is able to help them 
Icam to the best advantage. 

B — 77ic child's 'readiness' /or learning 

The study, m recent years, of children’s development through- 
out the world has thrown some light, amongst other things, 
on:— 

(а) How children Icam. 

(б) What they are individually capable of learning. 

(c) What they learn without any direct teaching. 

(d) What is the best time (or age) to begin learning new 
subject matter. 

In this and succeedingchapters wc shall be concerned with all 
four of these aspects. Let us discuss here the question of readi- 
ness for new learning 

Results of research seem to show that there arc limes in every 
individual’s life when he is particularly ‘ready’ for new ex- 
periences. What do we mean by the term ‘ready’? Let us think 
of it in terms of grown-up persons: for instance, ourselves. 

We, as grown-ups, have all had the experience of trying to 
learn something new and failing to do so But, after an interval, 
when perhaps wc have forgotten the subject at which wc failed, 
we come back to it and find very little difficulty with it. We 
appear to have matured in some way during the interval, so that 
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^gether, all the large stones, all the red beads, all the large 
wans, all the small white beans, and he is experiencing the 
properties of numbers by handling these things. But we cannot 
expect him yet to be able to tell us how many there are in a 
padc^r group. That ability comes later, as we shall find. 

This handling of materials of all kinds is of very great im- 
i^rtance in helping children to develop a sense of number. 
There are some teachers and parents who say that young chil- 
ren are wasting their time by ‘playing’ with bricks, clay, beads, 
^ns, etc. But this is not so: it is most important that children 
s ould have experience of handling and counting objects of all 
kinds.* 

Counting — Soon (how soon depends upon his environment) 
c cMd begins to count. That is, he begins to try to say the 
number-names in series, in the correct order. He is helped in this 
y learning number rhymes and by number games in his play, 

* rhythm helping him to get the right order. Here arc two 
untmg rhymes, in English. Teachers may make up similar 
yroes in the children’s own language: 

One, two; what shall 1 do? 

Three, four; sit on the floor; 

Five, six; pick up sticks; 

Seven, eight; we’ll all be late; 

Nine, ten; run to the den. 


One, two; three, four, five, 
Once I caught a fish alive; 
Six, seven; eight, nine, ten. 
Then I put him back again. 


finds great help in using his fingers as he counts, 
“8h he may not yet fully realize what the words he is saying 

‘spastic’ children the teachers have found that many of the 
apthmetie to learn and can soon read easily, are backward in 

cluldrea suffer from a disease known as 'cerebral palsy 
tit^drtn 1 u’ ^ difficult for them to use various parts of their body like ordinary 
that possibly these children lack the number sense of the 
Wi/f from their early chihlbood, they have never been able to 

V ay wim and count groups of everyday objecU as the ordinary child does 
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number-names and symbols, how they gradually make them- 
selves ‘ready’ for formal arithmetic. 

(a) Hearing—/^ child’s first contact with number-names is 
through hearing the general comersation of the home. He hears 
numbers referred to by his parents, brothers, sisters, and other 
adults, and he pieks up the words inexactly the same way as he 
learns his other speech, by imitation. They mean very little to 
him at this early stage If he uses number-words at all (for ex- 
ample, in his play) it is hrgely imitative. He hears his father come 
home from the pasture and say ‘Two sheep have died’, or *It 
took twelve oxen to drag that dead hippo from the river’. His 
mother watches a hen sitting on eggs and says ‘Last year wc 
only got eight chickens from ten eggs’. An older brother an- 
nounces ‘It tvill lake me twodaysandanight to reach the town*. 
Gradually the child himself begins to use these number-words 
and many other words and phrases which contain arithmetical 
ideas, for example, ‘many’, ’more’, ‘a lot’, ’a few', ‘big’, 'little’, 
etc. And gradually, as the child gets experience, these words 
begin to have meaning, but the meaning is not very clear for a 
long time. 

ib) Seelng~Ai the same lime, the things the duld notices 
through his sight also help to enlarge his understanding. Quite 
early in his life he notices that some objects, people or animals, 
which look alike to him, appear to come together in groups: for 
example, he notices people who look like his mother. Then he 
notices groups of animals, pots, pans, and, in the towms, cars 
and other vehicles. He notices that be has two legs, that a dog 
has four, etc. Gradually, he becomes able to see the differences 
between groups (remembering that groups are collections of 
similar objects). He sees that one group is larger than another 
but he does not yet know by how much. As his mind develops, 
this power of differentiation spreads to other qualities in intri- 
cate patterns. He secs groups of big black pigs, little white pigs, 
tall men who are old, tall men who are young, etc. 

(c) Doing The child’s understanding of numbers in groups 
also grows appreciably as he leams, in his play, how to sort the 
various objects m his environment. He puts all the small stones 
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sticks, feathers and leaves are 
r tied in pairs, in threes, in fours, etc. 

l »0 flaying house ' — The children play at making houses with 
any matenals available. Tins, pieces of wood, shells, etc., can be 



figure 1.— A number-tray. (For sorting imaJl objects, e g. shells, nuts, 
SuiuKt .1 **°“ '*• *"*0 groups accof^g to sia or colour, etc ) 

™*n«oii, ij* * s* X J*, but It a alw uMful l» b*ve one or two Urjtr trayi for groop 

Ihh tind plates. ‘Food’ can be ‘made’ from clay or 

j’ The children must make sure they have enough 
enough plates for the number of people in their 

roknf children are given a number of sticks and 

to th»* lengths and are asked to arrange them according 
wr sizes. (There are no markings on these sticks to indicate 


t'lGURE 2 — A peg-board. (For arranging pegs or sticks in order of 
leDglb) 

children can either lay the sticks flat on the ground 
(Fjg 2y can arrange them in order in a peg-board 

— The children are pven pieces of wood or 
*00 Smalt varying shapes, which should be distinct and not 
box fF‘ *^‘^^^®.have to be ‘posted’ in their proper holes m the 
' 'S' 3 ), which may be of any convenient size. 
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represent The number five, for example, may mean to him the 
fifth finger, or the name of the number that comes after four in 
the series. It may be some time before his counting enables him 
to reahze that each number-name stands for all the objects 
already counted, that is, that the number five also represents 
five objects When he has played at counting and sorting all 
kinds of objects, this becomes clearer to him. 


D — T/ie child’s first arithmetic m school 
(7) Informal acii\ities to gi\e more experience of number language 
and ideas 

The ideas about number, which the child has formed so far, 
have come through the use of spoken words and by his own 
seeing and handling of objects and groups of objects. The next 
big step forward in his arithmetical learning, and understanding 
of ideas about number, comes through his introduction to the 
number*names • which represent the varying groups of objects 
he has been using. This is a step which rarely lakes place until 
the child comes to school. Unfortunately, some teachers expect 
the child to lake this step before he has successfully passed 
through the previous stages There is no doubt that many 
children fad to progress m arithmetic because they have been 
introduced too soon (that is, before they are ‘ready’) to abstract 
ideas of number. 

Where this ‘readiness’ does not exist (that is, in the early 
years at school) teachers can do a great deal to give children the 
necessary experiences to get them ‘ready’. This involves en- 
couraging the children to take part in all kinds of play activities. 
Much of the work is informal, but the teacher should keep a 
careful record of what happens with each child. 

Here arc some suggestions for such activities: — 


(0 Sorting trays — Shells, seeds, stones, nuts, etc. are sorted for 
t«icher says: ‘Put all the black 
seeds m here, aU the red ones in here’, ‘Put all the big shells in 
here, all the little ones in here’, etc. 


ini'iSSrf Imite'SSOT-JTj”” “ 
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{xi) Number songs, rhymes, etc. — In the child's o-ivn language the 
teacher rhymes and songs i\iiich bring in numbers. (Two 
cxMples in English are gi\'en on page 21.) 

(X7ij Dance rhythms — The children d^cc to a gi\ en rhythm and 
call out the numbers as they dance. For example:— 

(^owly) One, t\NO — one, two — one, two. 

(^cLly)One, two, three — one, two, three — one, two, three. 
(More difficult) One, two; three, foim, five — one, two; three 
four, fi\e. 

"fie tttcher may beat a drum (or play a note on any suitable 
^ instrument) to help the rh>1hjn, or the children can beat 
weir own drums whilst they count 

wiij Out-door gartKs — hfany of the games used in the ph>’sical 
wucation lesson help childnm to get a number sense. For 
game where the class is divided into teams adds 
the child’s arithmetical ideas of grouping and dividing, 
of such games are: *Fox and goose', 'Oranges and 
‘fwns\ 'Chain tag': 

In all these and many similar activities children ^dually 
^ to use the vocabulary of arithmetic in real situations : for 
^®ple, when they have raced across the playground they say: 

^■as quickest’, ‘I came first’, ‘You were second’, *He was last’, 
etc. 

Sometimes the activities are spontaneous, sometimes sug- 
S^ted or required by the teacher, but alwa}^ we should make 
^ of every opportunity to ^ve children arithmetical experience. 

*s wise to remember here that children are preparing, by their 
constructive play (often where there is no obrious con- 
with number), the groundwork for a great deal of their 
, ®^lhematical work. For c.xample, the child who gets 
sticks and leaves, old boxes, tins, etc., and proceeds to 
j. n house’, however unrecognizable, is experimenting with 
own ideas of si^, weight, shape and length. It is invaluable 
» and we should provide as much material as possible 

f j ^d of make-believe play in the child’s early >ears at 
• Such material may include: — 

“f "’“OiJ of various shapes and sizes; scrap paper; old 
wnen-utensils; tins of various sizes for measuring. 
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(u’) Inset-tray — This is similar to the ‘posting-box', but the 
shapes arc to be fitted, lying flat, into their correct places 
(Fig. 4). 

Oh) The daily ‘/leui’— The children are asked, individually, to 
stand up and tell the rest of the class of any ‘news’ which con- 





FIGURE a —A posting bo% (Tohetp achilJ in recogmang shapes) 


tains reference to numbers For example, a child may say: Ten 
little pigs were bom this morning’; another: ‘My father caught 
two hares last night’. 

(vHj) Threading beads— The children are given some beads and 
are asked to thread them on pieces of wire or string. The teacher 
says: ‘Put three beads on each of your pieces of string. Now 
take them off. Now put /our beads on each piece of string’, etc. 
(ix) ‘/ spy’— This is a game in which one child says, for example: 



FIGURE 4.— An uuet-tny (Another aid to ihe recognition of shapes) 
SultaHciur Ir x t’ 


I spy with ray little eye something with four legs.’ The other 
children guess what the object is: it may be a chair, table, cow, 
dog, etc (Note* the object chosen must be in view of the whole 
class ) The child who guesses correctly now has a turn and says, 
for CMmple : 'I spy with ray httle e^ a picture with five animals 
on It , and the game continues. 

ports of the body — Each child in turn points to 
dinerent parts of his body and says, for example: ‘I have one 
^yss, two ears, two thumbs, eight fingers, ten toes’, 
etc. They then consider a particular animal’s body in the same 
way. 
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{b) Cowuing aclivilies organized by the teacher — Some of these 
activities take place in the class room, others in the playground. 

{^ Siri^ng across the playground and counting the number of 
ps. uuessing, and then pacing out, the length of the class 
room, etc. Counting number of Tcef {heel to toe) in the width of 
fov ^ room, etc. Jumping and bopping given distances. — Who 

M p; . number of jumps? 

In counting games are popular. These should bring 

°°J 0 cts which are familiar to the children such as stones, 
in teacher should make up rhymes 

jjj language. Here are two simple examples 

Here are stones 
All in a ring. 

We will count 
^VhiIe we sing. 

round and picks up the stones one by one, 
th^« V centre of the ring. The rest of the class sing 

them'fc*^ as the stones are collected. Now another child puts 
“ >n the form of a circle. The counting goes on.) 

We’ve got sticks 

To biuld a pen 

Let us count them up to ten: 

One two three four. 

Five, six, seven. 

Eight — nine — ten. 

each collect a bundle of sticks which they put in 
thi* t*- I When the rhyme has been sung, they all count out 

“'sticks one by one.) 


Figure S—PlaytogskiUles. (For counting) 

skniles. The children take turns in knocking dorm 
roIL’ni.”^ skittles (or other suitable objects) as possible, by 
8 Or throwing a ball from a fixed line (Fig. 5). 
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(6) Materials for ‘playing at shops’: for example, seeds, wool, 
coconut shells, fruits, beans, stones; an^hing common, 
well-known and easily obtained by the children; home- 
made scales. 

(c) A log or strong plank for playing sec-saw. Children gain 
many of their early ideas about talancc and weight from 
this. 

(<0 Swings; ropes from trees 

(e) Stepping stones. (Children count as they step from stone to 
stone ) 

(/) Sand-pit. 

(g) Water and small \cssek of different shapes and sizes. 

(/i) Materials for ‘playing at house*. 

0) Nature table: childrenbringcollections of interestingobjccts 
and display them. 

(2) Further work on oral eouniing 

Ibe children ha\e now reached the stage wlien they arc ready to 
proceed to a wider experience of counting. So far, they know 
something, from their play activities, of numbers up to four or 
fisc, but with regard to higher numbers, their ideas and language 
are not very accurate. Some of the work in counting continues 
to be informal, but there are other activities which we can 
organize for a special purpose. 


(a) E\er)(!ay happenmss — The ordinary class routine, and day- 
to-day happenings, arc made use of, by the teacher, to increase 
the children’s counting ability. Here arc a few situations which 
lend themselves to counting:— 


i.Q 33)® number of children present in class. 
r\ S* of children absent from class. 

tHi) ihe number of children who come to school by various 
routes. 

(iv) The number of children in various teams and play- 
groups. 

/*’> of chalks (pencils, pens) in a box. 

tw; ihe number of small cups (or other containers) which 
““®d from a large jug or bottle. 
tiH) Ihe number of handfuls of soil for sand) which are 
needed to fill a tin. 
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children practise recognizing the number of dots on each card. 
Jn paeral a child cannot recognize a group of more than three 
onsets unless they are arranged in a regular pattern. It 
IS aitiicult for a grown-up to say straight away how many 
roKes there are here ////////////. If, however, they are 
grouped into fives like this 7^^ // it is obvious that there 

re twelve. The arrangement of dots in Fig. 7 is recommended, 
mw It makes use of the child’s ability to recognize such simple 
patterns as lines, squares and triangles. 




7— Pauem<ards (For recosnking groups. The dotted lines are 
shown here merely 10 indicate the ‘pattern’ 

Suiiitle ioa- J1‘ X I J* for 4' x4’(or» «« wiib tbe cliu 


.l;, it is important for later work in arithmetic that 

should not rely always upon dots to enable them to 
tft number groups. The next two activities help children 
St other groupings. 

. children are given *bcad-bars' (Fig. 8) and thus get 
'cc m recognizing the smaller numlwrs. For example, the 
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All the children count the number knocked down by each child. 
The skittles may be of any handy size. (Sticks may be used, 
provided that they are pushed only lightly into the ground and 
are easily knocked down by the ball.) 

(iV) Quoits is a game in which the children have a large ring or 
hoop made of wood or thick rope. In turn they throw the ring 



FIGURE 6 -The 
obj«cu th« ume 


same of quoiu (For couniinj It is better to h»ve all 
e 8 pebbles or tnaieh.boses or iiwll milk tins.) 


objects pbced a short distance away 
(rig oj. All the children count the number of objects which lie 
inside the ring when it comes to rest, 
w.i enjoyed by children, is a pmc similar to 

sKitties. The marbles, made from clay, are placed in a circle and 
the children in turn throw a larger marble and try to knock as 
many marbles as possible out of the circle. 

^ P'S- •- page 23) may now be used by 

toe cMdren in another way. They put given numbers of objects 
teacher says, forcxample: ‘Put nine 
(v!!\ hox. Make sure you have the right number.’ 

L /ucfurc, particularly if it shows a scene faroihar 

thf* ^ them to count. For example, 

fhpm • .5.^ ean you see? Let us count 

them in the picture. Now how many trees?’ 

(c) Counting acthiiies !eading to recognition of groups — A stage 
is reached when children are able to recognize smaU numbers of 
o jec grouped together without counting them one by one. 
or examp e, they are able to recognize groups of twos and 
ees wit out counting. Here are some activities which en- 
courage this ability;— 

Potiem-cards (Fig. 7) on which there 
g P f dots. Each card is given a number-name and 
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(c) Teaching the child how to wnte (or ‘draw’) the symbols 
an at the same time to know their names and their values. 

It should be realized that the learning of number-symbols and 
tneir meaning is a big step for young children. Moreover, real 
imderstandingis necessary for a child’s future success in arith- 
metic. Many difficulties found in later stages have been traced 
understanding at this early stage. It is worth 
e to spend time on this work, until the child realizes not 
0 y the value of particular numbers but also has some idea of 
eir relationship to each other. This comes to him best if he is 
'^n the opportunity to use a variety of apparatus and take 
and games and activities where he is using printed 

^"ntten symbols. A few such activities are suggested in the 
following paragraphs. 

JJ'/nho/s with their ncmw— This should be 
it i« * 3S not to confuse the children. For example, 

introduce more than three or four of the symbols 
(ogures) at a time. 

children to get to know the figures. The 
out fim x ° figure 2 on the blackboard (or holds up a cut- 
figure). The children are taught to say:- 

'This is a 2 

For me and for you.’ 

should invent rhymes in the children’s own lan- 
g • of course.) Here are two more in English: — 

‘This is a 3 

For Jill, Jack and me.’ 


‘This is a 4. 

Stick it on the door.* 


out from sand-paper (that is paper with a 
and stuck on card. The children look at the 
surface , • know their shapes by going over the rough 

figure ic M doing so, they say what Mch 

try to . ■ liioy repeat this with their eyes closed, and then 
ognize figures by their sense of touch. 
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teacher says: ‘Holds up your four bead-bar. Now your six 

bead-bar’, etc. 

{ill) The children are given vaned lengths of cardboard strips 
which are marked as in Fig. 9. TTiey count the spaces and give 



each strip a number-name. Next they arrange them in order of 
size from one to ten. The teacher says: ‘Hold up the four strip. 
Put It back Now hold up the su strip*, etc. 


E—lntroducing ike number-symbols 
Up to this stage the children have not used number-i>’m6oZr in 
any of their activities, (hou^ they have used number-nem«. 
Many of the children have, of course, seen number-symbols in 
school and in their everyday activities, though very few are able 
to draw them or to pve them much meaning. 

The stage is now reached when the teacher can introduce the 
use of the figures which stand for the numbers (of objects) with 
which the children have been dealing in their early activities. 

Remembering the difficulty which we ourselves experienced 
in recognmng the symbols in the section before this chapter, it 
is clear that we must approach the work for children in easy and 
understandable stages. It is suggested that the work should 
include the following: 

(а) Teaching the child to recognize the number-symbols in 
connexion with their names. 

(б) Teaching the child to recognize the symbols in connexion 
with their values. 
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0"= row of sections and the children 
f symbols (Fig. 1 1). 

(Fig 1 "'"“'’or-onr* "ith pattern-cards 

ai^n5il,'?jl,‘*'i" *>0001110 more proficient the teacher can re- 
fill TV *^* they are not in numencal order. 

Ptee'rmt Sc '*'■0'“^ *oa* on a string (or on thin ivire) as in 
"Unbend (hJ‘ 13)' 

f^IGURE 13.— Bead-bars (or sinnss of beads) with number-cards 

various things (feathers, sticks, leaves, 
Wdle and tie the correct number-card to each 

s/:r///cj (Fig. 5) as before, but now they 
Skittles u,., 1 P^ber-card corresponding to the number of 
viewof^i?^^ number-carcS should be in full 

card has b^n ^ s®® whether the correct 

sticks and paper. Then they 

tfien coii^ik 

of the *n *i > number of flags and put a number-card in front 
‘^tie to show how many flags it has (Fig. 14). 



Figure I4— Flags on 'castles’, and number-cards 

u""® given number-cards from ‘0’ to ‘10’. Tlic 
'^fullv L ^uds a number of times. The children listen 
practice^ hold up the correct number-card- (To give 

c “8 nought-symbol, *0’, the teacher prepares to 
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The figures may afso be made from clay or other material so 
that they stand up above the surface of the card. 

(i/i) /ftsei-trajs, with number shapes instead of squares and 
rectangles (see Fig 4), can be used to make the number-figures 
more familiar. The teacher says: ‘Pick up the figure 2. Put it in 
its proper place in the tray. Now pick up the 3*, etc. 


(b) Going meaning to the symbols — These activities are intended 
to help children link the symbok with numbers of things. 

(i) Maiching‘trays Number-trays (Fig. 1, page 23) may be used 
m \anous ways for matcbing: — 

(j) The teacher puts number-cards inio one row of sections of 
the tray. The child has to put the correct number of objects 
(beads, seeds, etc ) into the next row of sections of the tray 
(Fig 10) 

(u) The teacher puts picture-cards (numbers of fish, goats, 
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One child picks up a strip, looks at it, and guesses its ‘number’. 
The other child then takes the strip and tests whether the guess 
is correct by placing it on the number-slide. 

(ix) A wall 'number-board' (or ‘matcJung-board’) is made from 
wood or tiuck cardboard, as in Fig. 17. Three narrow strips of 
wood are nailed across the board to make ledges on which cards 
can be placed. One method of using this apparatus is for the 
teacher to place number-pattern cards along the top row. The 
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W (« 

FIGURE 17.— A wall nutehiac-oraumber-boarid' (a) End 
(W F^rODl view 
SuiutikuK rxry 

children, in turn, then come out and place the correct number- 
symbol cards underneath them. (At the proper time, the rvritten 
number-words arc also introduced.) Hooks are fastened along 
the bottom so that chydrcn can hang groups of small objects 
corresponding to the number-cards. 

(c) Writing the number-symbols — Some children learn to draw 
the figures well 'vithout very much help. But the majority need 
considerable guidance from the teacher in the early stages. The 
teacher should bear in mind that: 

(1) Children find it much more difficult than grown-ups to draw 
small figures. In the early stages they should be allow^ to make 
thek figures big. The emphasis dvoul-d be on the shape of the 
figure rather than on its size. The children are helped by having 
large crayons, pencils or chalks, and a large surface, such as a 
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clap his hands but does nol bring them together to make a 
sound ) • u 

(hi) The^igurer are made from wood or cardboard, and m eacn 
figure are cut a number of holes corresponding to the value of 
the figure, a ‘2’ has two holes, a‘3’ has three holes, etc. (Fig. 15). 



FIGURE IS— The nuinber.symbots as ‘cul.oats' (with holes foe pegs) 
Mimmumsiu 21* MaKa.glicV» may be m*d as pegs 

The child has the cut-out figures before him and a box of small 
sticks or pegs He looks at a figure, decides its value, then t^es 
the correct number of pegs from the box and inserts them into 
the holes in the figure. 



FIGURE 16— The’IO* ninDhcr^lKle (unmarked strips, of exact lengths, 
aieusc^ 

(vjVi) The children work in piurs. They are given a number-slide, 
ten inches long (Fig 16), and several strips of cardboard, each 
an exact number of inches. These strips have no marks on them. 
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(for exampk, one inch) and later should be reduced in sixc 
(Fig. 19). 

This chapter has described some of the ways in which chil* 
dren’s number experience can be enlarged so that they are ‘ready’ 
for more foma! arithmetic. The examples given should be 
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FIGURE 19.— Squared paper for childrea'sdnwing of oumber'symbola 

adapted to the conditions and situations of the teacher’s own 
class: that is, they must not only be understandable but ‘real* 
and ‘alive’ for the children concerned. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that this kind of number experience is essential if 
children arc to go on easily to leam about addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. Methods of introducing these pro- 
cesses are discussed in the next four chapters. 
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blackboard, on which to wnte. (U is sometimes better to let the 

child draw with the blackboard flat on the ground.) 

(2) The children need guidance about where it is best to begin 
the figure and where best to finish iL For example, the figure *5’ 
should start with a down stroke and should be completed with 
the stroke from left to nght at the top. The figure *3’ should 
star! at the top with a horizontal stroke. Some children have 
difficulty mwTitingfigures because they have acquired bad habits. 

(3) Quldren should be given help so that they do not confuse 
figures which are in some ways alike, for example, ‘6* and ‘9’, 
‘5’ and *3’. 

Here are some suggestions for helping children to draw 
figures properly: — 

(i) Stencils are nude from thin cardboard, the shapes of the 
figures being cut out. The amount of cardboard cut away should 
leave room only for a pencil or thin crayon to be inserted 


El®®®®® 

FIGURE IS— Sienabfortlwoufflbtr'iyreboli 
Sucubloiw erm n tvo-beb urd> 

(Fig 18). It will be noticed that the figures *0’, *8’, ‘9’ require 
complete circles to be cut out. The children are told to draw 
round the edge of the circles in the stencils. 
ill) Sand (or other suitable material) can be used as a surface on 
which children can draw the figures with their fingers. This 
activity is popular and very effective, since the children can 
quickly smooth the surface and continue practising. 

(i/O A whole class may practise forming figures in the activity 
known as 'sky writing'. In this the children extend one arm and 
‘draw’ the figure in the air. 

(iv) Pieces of tracing paper arc placed on top of printed number- 
cards and the children trace over them with a pencil. Then they 
take off the paper and compare what they have drawn with the 
printed figure. 

(v) When children have reached the stage of drawing figures 
without help from the teacher, they should be ^ven paper 

I marked off in squares. The squares should be large to begin with 
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should introduce little problems in discussion and invite the 
children to make up their own little ‘sums’, such as: — 

(0 There are three fruits in this basket and four in that. How 
many will there be if we pul them all into one basket? Let us 
do it. Now let us count them all. 

(if) You have two oranges, your brother has one. How many 
oranges are there altogether? 

(ii'i) Let us put the five-strip and the iwo-slrip together. We have 
made a longer one now. How long is it? 

{/>) You caught five fish and your friend three. How many fish 
were caught in all? 

(v) This hen laid four eggs last week and five this week. How 
many eggs is that equal to? 

(vi) What do two and three make? 

Although this work is oral at first, the teacher should put the 
figures on the blackboard to represent the number of things 
being discussed. 

(2) 77ie addition sign 

When the words and phrases which indicate that adding must 
take place are understood, the sign, ‘-f’, is introduced. The 
teacher should describe the card showing as ‘the adding 

HE® 


0 0 ® 

FIGURE 20— Additxm, using objects and numbef'Cards 
Suitable ilM for iKBiibcr^ardi (itiB Fi< I0).2'x2' 




sign’. It is also known as ’the plus sign’. The work is still oral 
and practical, but the children can represent the addition 
activities by using number-cards. For example, the children can 



CHAPTER V 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO ADDITION 
A — The idea of addition 

The idea of addition begins to come to a child through the 
number situations which he meets in everyday life and through 
the early number-activities at school (e.g. those described in 
Chapter IV). 

For example, a child ‘sees’ that two or more small groups of 
beans or marbles can be combmed to make one larger group. 
He also 'sees’ that two short sticks may be joined to make a 
longer stick. These two examples illustrate two aspects of 
addition with which we must be concerned. 

In the early stages a child adds two small groups of objects 
by dealing with the separate objects in each group ; he puts them 
together and then counts the number of objects in the whole 
group. For example, he adds three and two by putting together 
three objects and two objects and then counting the whole 
group. 

The child needs much experience of this nature, but we must 
not delay experiences which lead to the idea of adding two 
groups Mi/Aour counting the separate items in each group. For 
example, the chdd adds three and two by putting together a 
three-strip and a two-strip in the number-slide (Fig. 1 6, page 34) 
and ‘seeing*, without counting, that they are equal to a five- 
stnp. 

1 Our aim is to enable the children eventually to add quickly and 

[ acmrateiy. This means that there comes a stage when they need 
I to be able to add without counting. 

B — The language of addition 
f (1) H'ords and phrases Hhich mean 'add' 

Children should meet all the words which mean ‘add’ while 
I dealing with situations which they know. For example, we 
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symbols only are \VTitten down. To start with, the setting down 
should follow the pattern of the cards, that is, 

4 + 3—7. Later, however, the method of setting 
down the figures under ea<di other should be intro- 4 ^ 

duced. For example, instead of 4 + 3 = 7, the 3 

addition is written as shown here.* “ 

The children should be given practice in writing “ 
these ‘sums’ in both ways. 

C — Giving further experience of addition 
(/) Toiab up to ten 

\Shen the children understand the idea of addition and know 
bow to record their results, we can start to give them experiences 
of a wider range of e.xamples of addition. It is wise to work to a 
plan and, as a start, it is suggested that the examples should be 
such that the total is not more than ten. List I on page 42 
gives all the examples ot this kind. 

iVo/e— .The children, at this stage, get cYper/ewce of the ‘facts’: 
they do not yet make any consdous effort to memorize them. 
In List I all the facts are giwn to help the teacher to ensure 
that all are dealt wth by the children. 

* Note — la examples of this kind many teachers and mathematidans 
prefer to put the siga in front of the lon'er figure, as shown here. . 
They say that this follcws more naturaliy from the equation, ^ 3 
4 + 3 7. They say that *2 +’ has no meaning, while *+ 2’ has ^ 

and later leads a cMM to appreciate what is incant by * — 2’. There 
is no right or hrong in this rrusiler: it is simply a question of convenience. 
Teachers in any school should stick to the same system, whichever is 
adopted, and it is an advantage when all schools in a district use the same 
system. 

Intlus book the sign is put 00 the nght the lop figure as it is regarded 
rperely as an instruction to the child to perform a cenain opera- , 
tioa : that is, it is regarded as aa abbreviation for 'add these num- ^ '*■ 
bers*. Thus it can be used when more than two numbers are to be j- 
added. Moreover, a child is more likely to see the instruction at — 
once when it is put on the top line, and there is no risk of the sign 
becoming mixed up with the tens or hundreds columns. The advantage of 
this is more obvious when we have to ted with examples of the addition 
of money and weights and measures. 
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pul two little piles of sheik on the desk or floor, placing the 
number-cards underneath (Rg. 20(<i)). The shells are then put 
together in one pile at the ngbt-hand side of the ori^nal piles; 
the children count ‘one, two, three, four, five, six, seven*, and 
place the correct number-card a^inst them (Fig. 20(fe)). 

Pictures of familiar objects may also be used. The children put 
the pictures together and (Rg. 21) count the total number of 
fish. 



FIGURE 21.— Addition, wins and mnDbef<sirds 


(3) The 'equals' sign 

The equals’ sign is best introduced during activities with shells, 
picture-cards, etc., as described for the ' -f* sign. Its use enables 
the activity to be represented fully by number-cards. In the 
above examples the finished activities are shown as: 

The teacher should describe the card showing ’=’ as ‘the 
equa s sign , but should also use other phrases such as ‘make- 
up, are altogether’, etc, 

( 4 ) Recording the addition 

When the children have had enou^ practice in the use of 
number-cards for showing the result of their addition activities, 
they should be^ to record the activities on paper. 

In the early stages the groups of objects are drawn and the 
symbols from the cards are copied underneath them. Later the 
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symbols only are writlen down. To start with, the setting down 
should follow the pattern of the cards, that is, 

4 + 3=7. Later, however, the method of setting 
down the figures under each other should be intro- 4 + 

duced. For example, instead of 4 + 3 = 7, the 3 

addition is written as shown here.* “ 

The children should be given practice in writing 
these ‘sums’ in both ways. 

C — Giving further experience of addition 
(/) Totals up to ten 

When the children understand the idea of addition and know 
how to record their results, we can start to give them experiences 
of a wider range of examples of addition, It is wise to work to a 
plan and, as a start, it is suggested that the e.xainples should be 
such that the total is not more than ten. List I on page 42 
gives all the examples of this kind. 

Wore— The children, at this stage, get expm’enceofthe'facts’; 
they do not yet make any conscious effort to memotiie them. 
In List I all the facts are given to help the teacher to ensure 
that all arc dealt with by the duldrco. 

* A’orr— In examples of this kind tmny teachers and mathematidsns 
Prerer to put the sign in front of the IcrnTr figure, as shown here. . 
They say that this follows more naturally from the equation, ^ 3 
4 + 3-7. They say that *2 +’ has no meaning, while *+ 2’ has j 
andlaterleadsachUd toappreciaic what is meant by ■— 2*. There 
0 HO right or ttrang Iri this master: it is simply a question of convenience. 
Teachers in any school should JilcJt to the same system, whichever is 
adopted, and it is an advantage when all schools in a district use the same 
sj-stem. 

In this book the sign is put 00 the tight of the lop figure as it b regarded 
nxrely as an instruction to the child to perform a certain opera- _ 
tion: that U, it b regarded as an abbreviation for ‘add these num- 4 
bers'.Thusilcan be used when more than two numbers are to be ^ 
added. Moreosrr, a child b more likely to see the instruction at - 
®oee when it b put on the top Iine» and there is no risk of the si^ 
^*coming mixed up with the lens or hundreds columns. The advantage of 
this U more obvious when w-c haw to deal with examples of the addition 
of money and weights and measures. 
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We should try to give the children experiences which cover 
all the examples in the List. For at this stage the children should 
be getting a real understanding of these various addition ex- 
amples, so that later, when they have to begin to memorize the 
results, they rvill be helped by being able to think back to this 
early work. 

It will be noticed that the list of examples has been arranged in 
two groups. This is because many of the examples occur in 
pairs, as in the example here. The answer is the same in both 
cases. We should give the children plenty of 
experiences which help them to see this, for 2 

they will often use the idea in their later work. "5 “5 

We should demonstrate the principle: for ex- ■“ 
ample, when adding the two fish and the three fish we can 
change the pictures round so that the example becomes three 
fish plus two fish. 

(2) Addition aelMiles 

The teacher should use activities which are best suited to 
the conditions in his school. A few suggestions are given 
below. 

(0 Tho strings of beads arc given to a 

child and he is told to put all the beads 3 ^ 

on to one string. He then sets out the . 

number-cards (Fig. 22), Next, he draws 3 + 4 - 7 or _ 

what he has done in bis book and then 2 _ 

writes down the ‘sum’ in cither of the 

ways shown here. 

(«■) Skittles (or 'Ninepins') may be played to practise simple 
addition. For example, a child lakes two balls; he throws one 

^99-" ^999^ -9999999-- 

0 0 0 0 0 
riGURr 23.— AdijiKm, wwntWnnet orbeadtand numl«r<afdJ 
ball and knocks down three skittles. So he takes the •3'-card. 
''1th the second ball he knocU do\*n two skittles, $0 he takes 
the •2'-card. lie copies these t«o numbers into his book and 
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adds them m either of the ways diown. The sticks are then 

replaced and another child has a turn. 

(It IS important that there should be a , . 
number of nought-cards (‘OOi so that 

children who fail to knock down sticks 

with one ball may record property, for 
instance, 3+0 = 3) 

(in') Numbered strips of cardboard are most 
helpful in ^ving children experiences of 
adding in groups instead of by counting. 


or 3 + 2 = 


k«fc 




0 0 1] a iii"ii]''[i] 
® n s 5][|] 


FIGURE 23 — SkiRki: using onaber-cards for addition 

(i) The number-slide. The children work singly or in pairs. 
They take two strips of card, numbered according to size, and 
slide them into the groove. 
They can then ‘read off’ the 
total size of the two strips 
(Fig. 24). The ‘sum’ is then 
wnUcn into their books as 
shown here. 


(n) The 'number-story' ap- 
paratus. This piece of appara- 
tus is used to enable children 
to find out for themselves 
how any particular number 
may be made up from two 
other numbers. In ihU way 
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chydren are helped to get a clear idea of addition and sub- 
traction at the same time. 

A number of strips of thick card, preferably in a box, arc 
given to the child. He is then asked to ‘tell a number-story’. 
Fig. 25 shows the material for ‘telling the story of the number 

five’. The strips are plain on one _ 

side and are numbered on the other. 

The child first uses the strips with 
the plain side upper-most. As he 
puts the strips together into the 
box the child says what he is doing 
(that is, tells the story); 


‘Five and no more make five; 
Four and one make fiv'c; 

Three and two make five; 

Two and three make five; 

One and four make five.* 

Then the child takes the pieces apart, 
each strip in turn and says; 


appsntu 

story of n«', shomng the 
sin^ ^s'Itb numbertasiiie 

uppermost. (Similar boTes 
axe used for all (he num- 
bers up to teiO 

Tbe itnp> an tot inch u> milih 

*If I take the one from the five it leaves the four. 

If I take the two from the five It leaves the three. 

If I take the three from the five it leaves the t« o,’ etc. 
Each number (up to ten) is dealt with in the same way. 

In the next step the child 

turns the strips over, to show 5 + 4 + 

3 1 2-5 and-? J- etc. 

toe ctJla now writes down 2 + 3 - 5 etc. 5 S 

the story of five. 

(ir) Number-lops (Fig. 26) may be used by individual children, 
pairs or groups. A child spins the (op. When it comes to rest. 



FIGURE 26.— •NunibeT4ops’. (For pracUt in addiiion) 
Th» coeMnetjoe eS \h«*» «« ***« 4tl 
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the number on the edge touching the ground is noted and the 
child selects a catd showing the same number. He then has a 
second spin and takes a second number-card. He records the 
two numbers and adds them toother. This game is also useful 
for introducmg children to the idea of adding more than two 
numbers (see page 49). 

(v) Tlie fishing-game can be played by two or more children. 
The children take turns to ‘catch’ the fish (Fig. 27). Each time 
they land a fish ^ey write down the number written on it, and 
when they have caught two (or more) they find their total catch 
by adding the two (or more) numbm together. Details of the 
construction of the apparatus are given on page 471. 



(m) Class acthiiies. Most of the w-ork so far desenbed is indi- 
vidual or concerned with small groups of children. This means 
that the teacher must continually move around the class, super- 
vising the activities and ^ving help and encouragement. 

There is also a place, at ^ stage, for the whole class to take 
part m oral work on addition. Here are some examples of the 
kind of oral work the teacher can do. 

(I) Addition rhymes. It helps to strengthen children’s memory 
of numbers being added together if they learn a few addition 
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rhymes. The teacher should invent rhymes in the children’s 
language (mother tongue). Here are two in English:— 

Three little cowries and one more: 

Put them together — that makes four. 

Six long tobacco leaves hanging on a line; 

Bring another three — that makes nine. 

(ii) Hand-clapping. The teacher says: ‘Listen, I am going to 
clap my hands several times to the right, then several times to 
the left. Listen carefully. I want you to tell me how many times 
altogether I clap my bands.* 

(m) E\eryday examples. The teacher should make use of any 
opportunity which may occur during the day for drawing the 
children’s attention to real addition examples. For instance, 
there may be three girls in the class dressed in red and four boys 
in red shirts. The teacher should bring these children together 
and make the occurrence into an example of addition, saying to 
the class: 'Howmany children are dressed in red?’ Such oppor* 
tunities occur frequently in dealing wiih team or individual 
marks : for example, ‘This team got five team points this morning 
and two this afternoon. How many for the day?’ 

(riO Other aetiviiles may be devised from the various examples 
of games given in Chapters IV and XV. 

(^) Tlte use of apparatus to work addition exercises 

Up to thb stage the children’s examples of addition consist of 

writing down their oivn adding activities. We should now 

reverse the process by putting examples on the blackboard. 

The children now have to work out the addition by using the 

hind of apparatus they have used before 

(numbcr-slidc,CQunlcrs,bcads,etc.),Thisstage 

enables us to make sure that all the examples “• ■“ 

fiven in List I arc practised by the children. 

'Ve cannot be certain that at previous stages all the examples 
have arisen in the children’s own activities. It is therefore most 
important that List I should be used for this purpose. 

Wc do not, of course, &ve the examples exactly in the order 
^t they are given in the list. 

(‘0 Adding numbers up to 9 -1-9 

When the children have bad sulEcicnt experience with the 
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addition examples given in List I they should extend their work 
to cover the addition of the remaining pairs of numbers up to 
9 + 9. These are given m List IL 
The children gain experience of these examples through 
LIST II 

FURTHER SIMPLE ADDITION ‘FACTS* 



Nofe— These further facts are also listed in full to help the teacher make sure 
^st the children deal with them off The children are sail gaming experience and 
do not yet begin to memonre deliberately 


activities similar to those already described for the earlier work. 
(The ten’ number-slide is, of course, replaced by a ‘twenty’ 
number-slide ) 

Again we must take care to cover all the examples. 
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Adding three numbers together 

At this stage, too, the children should be given practice in 
adding three numbers together, provided that the total of the 
sum’ is not more than twenty. 

But we must remember that a few children find difficulty in 
adding more than two numbers at once, because they have to 
cam to add a figure which they cannot see — as in the example 
+ 3+2. They say: ‘Six and three make nine. Nine and two 
laake eleven.’ The ‘nine’ has to be remembered while they arc 
adding, since it is not written down. 

"There are several activities which give opportumly for re- 
cording the addition of three figures. For example, adding three 
cad-bars\ adding three number-strips when using the ‘20’ 
fibber-slide (page 469); adding the score when three balls are 
rown at skittles; adding the score ^shen three nwnber-tops 
come to rest. 


(Q Using ' 10 ' as a land-mark 

is suggested that, at this early stage, the teacher should not 
80 into the question of ‘place- value’.* The number ten (10) 
* ould be regarded, for the present, as a symbol in its own right, 
and so should the other numbers up to nineteen. It is probable, 
lhat the children themselves will begin to see that the 
^inber ten is a kind of land-mark in their arithmetic. They 
to realize that when writing figures above ten they are 
'“'ly 'stmins again’:- 

1 1 is 10 and 1 more; 

12 is 10 and 2 more; 

13 is 10 and 3 more; etc. 
changing-game’ (see the next paragraph), 

y suitable practice-cards (sec page 58), can help to give these 
a more dcOnitc form. Such experiences prove invaluable 
tti It becomes necessary to explain to children the idea of 

place-value’. 

Jhe changing'. game. Here the cluldren play m pairs. Each 

number 22 iJic ficure 2 Jco«a i»o umu. 

^ mniind hEUfr ■* ^ Of potltKW Of « f.pB« 
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player has a pile of number-strips of varying sizes from 1 lo 
10. The first player picks up two strips (for example, the ‘8’ and 
the '7') and says to his partner: ‘Please change these for me. 
The partner must gi\ e him a ten-strip and a five-strip, and must 
say. ‘Yes, here are fifteen.’ If he is right he scores a 
Where there is any doubt the two children refer to the *20 
number-slide. 

D — Learning the 'primary addition facts' 

(/) What is an arithmetical 'fact'? 

In order that a child may make good progress in arithmetic it is 
necessary for him to be able to deal with the easy examples of 
addition without ha\iQg to work them out by counting and 
using practical materials. This is also found to be true in 
subtraction, multiplication and division. He must know (i.e. 
understand and remember) the basic arithmetic 'facts’. 

An arithmetical ‘fact’ may be defined as the complete state- 
ment showing the result when two numbers arc associated in a 
particular way. For example, the numbers 6 and 3 may be 
considered as being associated in the following four ways:— 
6-1-3- 9 
6-3= 3 
6 X 3 - 18 
6 - 3 = 2 

Each of these four statements is an arithmetical ‘fact’. 

(2) The primary addition 'facts' 

At tWs stage in their work the children have had experience of 
dealing with a considerable number of addition ‘facts’: simple 
ones, like 1 3 = 4; more difficult ones, like 13 -h 5 = 18; 

and some with a nought, like 5 -1- 0 = 5. 

It IS convenient to dixdde these facts into two groups. First, 
there are the primary ‘facts’; that is ‘facts’ which arise from the 
addition of two numbers each less than ten. For example, 
7 -t- 6 = 13 and 5 -t- 4 = 9 are primary facts. 

Secondly, thereareTacts’hke 17 -F6 - 23, and 27 -1-6 = 33. 
We are not concerned with these at this stage, but later we shall 
find that a knowledge of the primary ‘facts’ is necessary in 
order to deal with them qiudcly.. 
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Let us look at the primary addition ‘facts’. (They are shown in 
Lists I and II.) Altogether there arc a hundred of them. We 
see that many of them occur in related pairs: for example, 
1+2 = 3 and 2 + 1=3. For convenience, let us call these 
‘/HI/I facts’. (Some ‘facts’, such as 3 + 3=6, have no 
‘twins’ ) 

The grown-up, of course, accepts these ‘twin facts’ without 
question To him ‘2 + 7’ and ‘7 + 2* are the same thing. But 
It should not be taken for granted that the same understanding 
comes naturally to children, so the earlier teaching and activities 
m addition should be directed towards making this idea clear 
(see pages 38-47). 

Once the children understand the idea, the learning of the 
facts is easier for them. When they learn, for example, 

5 + 3—8, they realize at the same tune that 3+5—8 and, 
by constant use, gradually begin to apply the principle without 
thmbng about it 

Thus we help the children to learn the primary addition facts 
more quickly and with less trouble. The hundred facts in Lists I 
and II are combined in List III, page 51. 

(3) Arranging the facts In sets 

Listing the hundred primary facts in this manner is helpful when 
Vie begin to consider in what order the children should learn 
them. (So far children have been gaining experience of the facts ; 
now they have to learn them.) If we accept the idea, as we 
should, that a fact and its twin are memorized at the same time, 
then the fifty-five facts on the left of List III cover all the child’s 
needs. (That is, he is then in a position to know all the hundred 
facts in the List.) 

We cannot expect the children to learn all these facts at the 
same time. We have to arrange them into suitable sets, each con- 
taining about ten facts. The duldren should deal with all the 
facts m one set before gomg on to the next. We should provide 
throughout for regular revmon of the facts already dealt with. 

It is not advisable to work throu^ List III as it stands, starting 
with 1 + 1 = 2, 1 + 2 = 3,etc.,and finishing with 8 + 9 = 17, 
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9 + 9 = 18, because this puts all the easy facts first. Thus the 
early facts tend to be revised and practised most, whilst the 
more difficult facts come last and are practised least. 

^ A better plan is to arrange the sets in such a way that each 
includes easy facts, difficult facts, twin facts, non-twin facts, and 
nought’ facts. This can be done in many n ays according to the 
teacher’s own ideas. A specimen arrangement of the facts in sets 
‘s given in List A. 

In this plan (List A) there are nine sets with clesen facts in 
wch, making a total of ninety-nine facts. (The fact 0 + 0 = 0 has 
not been included. This fact can be dealt with as the need arises.) 
Further different sets may be obtained from this List if the 
acts are looked at in columns instead of rows. These sets, how- 
fo be random, rather than selected, arrangements, 
and twin’ facts do not occur in the same set. 

W ^icUviiies to help the children in memorizing the addithn/acts 
n the early stages it is most important that the work should be 
lodMdual as possible, and that we should keep a careful 
^rd of each child’s work, noting where he has failed. 

(<*) AdJiiion practice-cards — These are cards of addition ex- 
'^P'cs (sw Figs. 29 to 33) through which the children work. 

n making up these cards it is suggested that the teacher may 
W ^ A, page 54.* This ensures that 

° nre adequately co\xrcd. Each card should be marked 
' a reference letter and number. 

10 ° "’ilh. each child in the class is gism a different card 
° "ork through. He works through every card in a series, and 
^ntually through all the scries, thus getting plenty of practice 

•^^Iing with o// the facts. 

* bencher marks each card as it is finished and the child 
. 7'^ mistakes. A record is kept of each child’s progress 

or his spedal difficulties. 

jj, book w ith one page demoted to each child is perhaps 

way to do this. A specimen page of such a book is gisen 

colueim M MS as fcomosiuJ rons. i-Se i^acSfr my pffr»« 

' cards fnva tin A. 
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LIST A 

THE PRIMARY ADDITION FACTS* ARRANGED IN NINE 
SELECTED SETS t 



• Note— The ‘result’ or 'answer' of each »<}dnion,nonnaUy a part of the full 
statement of ihe/uer, is omitted m this List, as the teacher does not need it when 
using the sets for oral testing, the inaking-up of practice-cards, etc. 

t Note — As described on page S2,(he teacher may arrange similar sets He 
may also use the eleven vertical cohtmns of the above Ust. though these will lend 
to be ’random' rather than ‘selecied’ sets of facts and they do not contain t» in 
facts’. 


in Fig. 28. Each child should be shown his record from time to 
lime to encourage interest in the work being done. 


fplclo 



FIGURE 28 —A ip(citnen page from a teacher's record book 
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The work \Mth the cards should be carefully graded so that a 
child can progress steadily from the stage when he needs to use 
apparatus to that where he can add quickly without any aids. 
Here is a suggested order of workmg: — 

(») The first series of practice-cards should be of the pictorial 
type, as in Fig 29. This forms a useful link with the earlier 


Addition Set 10 (Pictorial) 1 

0 + © ■ 
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0 S • 
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4- f77 ( ( ( ii-i-i 





FIGURE 29— A praci]ce<ard— pictocul. for addition. The child puts a 
niaiib«r<ard on top of the picture of each group of objects 

work and helps the children to get used to the cards. As a child 
works throu^ an example he places a number-card over each 
number-pattern or group of objects. He Acn selects bis ‘answer’ 
number-^rd and puts that in its place. In this way he makes up 
an addition fact. He writes down this fact in his book. Each 
child works through all the cards (twenty, say) in this manner. 
(I’O The next series of practice-cards does not have pictures, oniy 
figures leUig used {Fig. 30). The children write down each 
example in their books and work it out with the help of 
apparatus. 
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(fi’p "Dus second series of cards is worked through again, but 
ttus time, after writing the examples in their books, the children 
'wte down the answer without the use of apparatus. (Less able 
cnilaren are allowed to count, if they wish, but they should be 
encouraged to stop using ‘aids’ as soon as possible.) It has been 



^O—A practice-card, for FIGURE 31 .— Another practice-card. 
'Qiildren use apparatus if foraddition.(ChiMreiiwntethe‘anr»ers 
“Ti ind *Tite down each example only, on the slip of paper, on the back 
"1 their notebooks) of which they put their names) 


by ch occasions to let children mark their own work 

(h) answers with the number-slide. 

Um(» tk series of cards is again worked through, but this 
Out th * children write down the ansHvr only, without setting 
riffVt k *'^.'*’* ^ convenient tvay of doing this is to attach to ^e 
side of the card a slip of paper (Fig. 31), on which 
for th "^tes his answers, after putting his name on the back 
(v) of the teacher’s marking. 

^.wchers find other types of practice-card helpful in 
understanding and in ‘fixing’ knowledge of the 
• Mere are two suggestions: — 
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(i) Number-story practice cards (Fig. 32). These give practice 
in seeing how any number can be made up. 

(n) Changtng-game cards (Rg. 33). These should be given to 
the children for practice after they have played the ‘changing 


The Story of Ten 
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FIGURE 32 —A practtct^ard.foraddioon, of a type for 'lelUns the story 
of a number* 

(Cirdsfor'iheinxy CpfeUKrmunSen ut Koulir) 

game’ (page 49). The cards help the children with their first 
ideas of place-value. 

(6) Self’correcthe flash-cards — These are cards made up as in 
Fig 34. (For details see page 472.) Each card has, on the front, 
two numbers to be added, and, on the back, the addition is 
completed. Their purpose b to give quick practice in the addition 
facts. They can be used with individual children in the same way 
as with a whole class. The 'question* side of the card is ‘flashed’ 
to the children (that is, for about two seconds) and they are 
Mpected to give the correct answer without hesitation. The card 
is then turned over for all the children to see the full correct 
fact . The less able children are thus helped to remember 
this fact when it is shown agmn. These cards can be used in 
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many popular, interesting and useful games, such as the three 
described in Chapter XV, pages 247-8. 


(f) Oral class-actiyities — The children find it stimulating if the 



sometimes takes the ebss as a whole for oral question- 
in order to find out their kno%>ledcc of the addiiion farts. 
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For example, we may spend a few minutes at the beginning of 
the arithmetic lesson in quick questioning. 'What are five and 
four?’ 'What are four and fKcT ‘Gist two numbers which make 



JASTilAN UMVEnSlTY 
EXTENSION Library 
Udaipur 


FIGURE St — S«1f<omctive Cash- 
card) (addition) (o) c<)uai)on lyre; 

(W proms type 

Soluble Um fgr ^t Miyi. r « :*. ib» 

up nine.’ There are numerous class-acthities of this kind (see 
Chapter XIII, page 193, and Chapter XV, page 249, for some 
details). 

E — ‘Probleins* — ihe imporlanee of words as well as figures 
In our everyday lives we meet, and have to answer, all sorts 
of questions and problems. Some of these include numbers,* 
which are often spoken, written or printed as w ords and are not 
shown to us as figures. Further, the problem, expressed in words, 
seldom tells us directly what process we have to use in finding 
the answer. Thus we need not only knowledge of numbers and 
of the simple arithmetical facts and processes, but w’e must 
understand how to change the words of a problem into the right 
figures set down in the right way: that is, we must be able to 
see what process is needed for finding the answer to a problem 
stated in words. (This becomes even more important if ever we 
come to study a subject like sdence.) 
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ever>(lay happcnmgs ai\d tluncs fanuliar to the children. 
are many opportunities of draning attention to little problems 
concerning numbers outside the actual arithmetic lesson, an 
these should ncser be missed. 


(I) Pul these beans in 


oo 

C>Q 


a bag Iloufnuoylus'cyoaaliogellier? 


GO 



(2) Here is a tree Draw ii. Draw two 
branch aed Tour on another 
How many birds are there m allt 



(3) Draw a dish with fish on it lAe this 
Now put Oft two more 
How many fish are there now? 

FIGURE 3S —Blaelboord 'problems' for young ehildrea 

Using such methods from the start, hse help the child to gtovf 
up unafraid of problems, prepared to meet them and able to 
answer them. 

Tlus chapter shows how children can leam what addition 
means, and how they can deal with the simple examples which 
occur during their play and other activities. The children arc 
introduced to simple apparatus, \%hich helps them to under- 
stand and to add more quickly. They also hay e practice in work- 
ing out and learning the primary addition ‘facts'. If this work is 
well done, it leads easily to the later addition process described 
in detail in Chapter XI. 




CHAPTER VI 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO SUBTRACTION 
A — TTie idea of subtraction 

Svjblraclion comes to have full meaning for a cMd only ^^hen he 
has the real experiences which mvoh’e it. Some of these ex- 
periences occur before he comes to school, that is, in the home 
and at play. From the people arormd him he ‘picks up’ a 
vocabulary which later gives meaning to the symbols of sub- 
traction he learns in school. For example: — 

(0 He goes to collect the hens* eggs. He drops and breaks some 
of them and finds there are fewer than when he started. 

(ti) He uants to play a game for four pbyers. One child has to 
go away. Three are left and they cannot play the same game. 
(m'P He has a number of coins. He uses some of them to buy 
things at the store and finds that be now has fewer coins than 
when he started. 

Any comparison made by him (or by the people around him) 
of lengths, sizes, weights or numbers may bring in the idea of 
subtraction in some form or another. For example: — 

(0 One tree is taller than another. It will need more foot-holds 
if he b going to climb it to get nuts or fruit. 

(iO He tocusses his age with his brother and with other chDdren ; 
for example, T am fi> c years old. My brother is se\’ea. Next year 
I shall be six and he will be eight.’ *He is two years older than 
I am.’ 

(Jit) He talks about his hei.i±t m comparison with that of others: 
‘I am taller than you.* ‘hty father is bigger than yours.’ 

0”0 He makes claims about what he can do: ‘I can run faster 
than you.’ T can jump higher than all the other chfldrea-’ 

(r) At meal-times he comparts sizes of dishes; ‘My brother has 
been a bigger dish than I have.’ 

B — 'Centparirtg' aid ^taking awo}'' 

There arc two aspects of subtraction, as may be noticed in 
the two sets of examples given abo\-e. There is the aspea of 
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subtraction which involves ‘taking away’, and that which in- 
volves ‘comparison’ Two farther examples may illustrate the 
point more clearly — 

(a) 'Taking auay’. ‘Mother has a basket of twelve oranges. She 
finds that five are bad and throws them away. Seven good ones 
are left ’ Here the five is contamed in the twelve. It is a straight- 
forward ‘take away’ example. If the child is doing this in his 
early arithmetic he merely removes the five from the twelve and 
counts what is left 

(b) 'Comparing' ‘You knocked down three skittles. I knocked 
down five. I won. I knocked down two more than you.’ Here 
the five and the three are separate quantities which are being 
compared. The three is nol contained in the five. 

There is no need m the early stages to worry children about 
these two aspects of subtraction, but we ourselves should always 
be aware of them. We can then be sure of arranging work which 
includes examples of both types. 

C — Early school experiences 
(2) Subtraction acliiitles 

As in the work on addition, we enlarge on the ideas with which 
the child comes to school, and arrange all kinds of activities and 
apparatus, so as to give further experience of subtraction. These 
activities are oral to begin with and are later associated with 
number-symbols. 

Here are a few such play activities, and many more can be 
invented Some may be organized by the teacher and others 
made up by the children themselves. 

(i) The children play a ^me like 'man eater'. A group of chil- 
dren (say ten) are placed in a ‘village’ (a circle drawn on the 
pound). Another child, acting as thc'Iion’, approaches from the 
‘jungle’ and ‘captures’ childrea from the circle. Another child 
acting as the ‘hunter’ chases the lion away and tries to catch 
mm before he reaches the ‘jungle*. If the ‘lion’ escapes, the 
‘village’ and counts the number of 
children left and decides how many were ‘eaten’. 

(ii) Skittles — see pages 27 and 4J-4, 

(Jii) The children act a little scene: for example, 'having \isilors'. 
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A plateful of ‘cakes* is made and placed ready for the meal. A 
naughty boy comes in and takes some of them. The ‘mother’ 
counts the cakes and decides there are not enouch for the 
'Tsnors*. 

O'O At the end of games like 'Oranges and Len:ons' the children 
fom groups behind their two leaders. Each group is counted 
c * Isiscr group is declared the winner. 

(«■) Subtraction rAiTnes are \-eiy valuable as a means of intro- 
cucing subtraction through counting backwards. If the children 
art the rhjTne they understand the idea more quickly. 

Teachers should ias*ent rhjTiies in their own bneuage. Here 
are some simple examples in English; — 

(0 Ten little school-boys standing on a hne; 

One boy mos'ed backwards. Then there were mne. 
Nine Utile school-boj-s sitting on a pte; 

Ont boy feU off. Then there were eight 
Eight Utile school-boys went down to [>e'on; 

One boy fell in the sex Then there were sesen. 

Etc. 

(n) Ten green bottles hanging on a wall; 

If one green bottle should accidentally fall, 

There’d be nine green bottles hanging on the wall. 
Awe green bottles hanging on the wall; 

If one green bottle should accidentally fall, 

There'd be eight green bottles hanging on the wall. 
Etc. 

(hi) R\e big coconuts at the top of a tree: 

A monkc)’ knocked down two — 

Then there were three. 

The children may be encouraged to make up their own sub- 
rh>-mes out of school 

‘'^‘^Acr-srori * apparatus, described in Chapter (pages 
*^5), provides an «celient link between addition and subirac- 
^^^The children have in front of them strips of cardboard 
-Jch make up the ‘storj’ of five*. They see that the various pairs 
J Strips each male up 5. Then the>'‘tea the storj-' in subtraction 
as ihcj- ‘tale awaj’ various stri;^ For example: — 

*lf I lake ore from five I h3ve/i>ar lefL 
If I talc rut? from five 1 have three left. 

If I tale three from five I have lefl 
If I take /our from five I have one lefL 
If I tale j5te from five 2 have rore lefL* 
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(2) The language of subtraction 

In all these, and m other activities such as scoring games, the 
child either compares one amount with another or sees that when 
one quantity is taken from another there is a smaller quantity 
left. Thus he gets the idea and vocabulary which help him to 
understand and, in due course, to deal with the subtraction 
process He begins to know what it means to ask: *How much 
bigger? — taller? — heavier?’ ‘How many are left?' ‘How many 
more?’ ‘What is the difference between?’ ‘What must I add to?’ 
He also begins to understand instiuctions such as; ‘Take away’, 
‘Take from’, ‘Subtract’. 

(3) Children's records of subtraction acthities 
The children should now be ‘ready’ to record the results of these 
activities, firstly by the use of number<ards (as in addition), and 
secondly by copying the figures down on paper. 

They are introduced to the sign ’ which indicates the pro- 
cess of ‘takiog away*. (It is also known as the ‘minus sign*.) 
The teacher refers to the sign ‘+’ which they already know. 

The skittle game is perhaps the best activity to record first. 
The child sees how many skittles are standing up (nine) and he 
gets a ‘9'-card to represent that number. He then throws his 
ball, notices how many he has knocked down (e.g. three), and 
gets a ‘-’-card and a ‘3’<ard.He then counts how many skittles 
are stiU standing and gets a card for that (a ‘6’-card). He then 
sets down what he has done, like ibis: 

B □ m El E 

This is then copied down on paper as 9 — 3 — 6. Later be 
writes it m another way as shown here.* It is impor- 
tant to have ‘nought’-cards available so that children 
learn the idea of subtracting 0 from another number ^ _ 

(for CMmple, 9 — 0 =» 9), and subtracting a number , 

from itself (for example, 9—9 =0). — 

The same procedure is used for other activities, — 
such as ‘number-stones’. 


' Ste footDole on page 41. 
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LIST V 



cover them oil Only »hen ctuMren are ramiliar »ilh all the facts in Usts IV and 
V do they begin to make a deliberate attempt to memonie them. 
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D — Subtraction examples set by the teacher 
The children now pass from recording their own activities to 
svorking out examples set by the teacher. As explained for 
addition, in Chapter V, we roust be sure that the children are 
having practice in all the subtraction ‘facts’. These ‘facts’ may 
not arise in the number games which the children play on their 
own. Thus it is necessary, at this stage, for us to organize the 
work so that all the 'facts’ arc covered. 

The hundred primary subtraction ‘facts' are given in Lists IV 
and V. List IV deals with the sixty-four ‘facts* where the sub- 
traction is from ten or less. When the children have had plenty 
of practice with all the facts in List IV, they may be given the 
examples in List V. (This deals with the next thirty-six ‘facts’ up 
to 18-9-= 9.) 

We use these lists when writing examples on the blackboard 
for the children to work out. As before, the children use 
apparatus such as number-slides, counters, etc., to help them 
carry out the subtraction. 

E — Learning the primary subtraction 'facts' 

As with the addition facts, there comes a stage when, having had 
experience of all the primary subtraction ‘facts’, the children 
must memorize them so that they know them without having 
to think. They must be able to do this so that they will not be 
hindered when they come to more diflicult work. 

Following the plan for addition, the primary subtraction facts 
should be arranged in selected sets so that adequate practice is 
ghen on each individual fact. 

A suggested arrangement is given in List B, built up as des- 
cribed for List A, page 54. This gives nine sets for learning 
(omitting the fact 0—0=0, which can be dealt with separ- 
ately). TTie teacher may build up similar sets, or use also the 
vertical columns of List B (though these tend to be ‘random’ 
rather than selected sets). 

The learning of the facts in each set is most eficctive if the 
teacher follows the plan recommended for addition. 
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(a) Subtraction practice-cards — Tlicsc are made up so that each 
contains a set of facts from List B (Fig. 36(o)). First the children 
work through all the cards,* using apparatus if necessary, and 
writing down the examples in their books. 

Next, the cards arc worked through again, but this time 
without apparatus. 

Finally, the scries is worked through without writing down the 
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FIGURE J6 — Practice-canls, for tubdacUon' (o) Children use apparatus if 
nccc$»^ and «nte out the examples m their note-books— /oc« /rum Set J. 
List B, Answers only are wnMen on a dip oT paper (with the child’s name on 
the bizky—fatijfiom Set 6, List B 




examples. The answer only is written on a slip of paper (Fig. 
36(6)), the child having first written his name on the back for 
purposes of marking. 

It is again most important that the teacher should keep a 

u IJSt B if >he eleven vertical columns are 

usea as weu as the nine honzonial rows. 
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LIST B 

THE PRIMARY SUBTRACTION FACTS * ARRANGED IN 
NINE SELECTED SETS f 



• AW— The 'rtsolj' of each suNraction.oonnally 4 part of the full statement 
of the fact, b omitted in this List, as the teacher does not need it when using the 
sets for oral testing, the nuking-up of pnicitce<atds, etc. 

t A’o/e— As desenbed on page 52, the teacher may arrange similar sets. He 
may also use the elei-en vertical columns of ihc above list, though these will tend 
to be •random* rather than "selected’ sets of facts and they do not contain Twin 
facts’. 




pra<7tK:e«csr</, (brfubtnctKm, vnth addition check (The chifd 
paper and checks his answen by turning the card over and 
ih the hist cdiRDn of figures on the back Similarly he may 
; against the first column of the,««*'*Naion side of tbe card) 
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are the answers to the examples on the ‘subtraction* part of the 
card (and vice versa). 

(c) Self-corrective flash-cards — As described in Chapter Y (page 
58), flash-cards (Fig. 38) are used to give the children further 
pleasurable repeliuon of the facts, through games and other 
activities (see Chapter XV). 

We should use tMs opportunity for putting right the mistakes 
commonly made by the children. For example, we should 
arrange for the children to play flash-card games using the facts 
of which they are uncertain (as shown by our record book). 

(<0 Ora! class-activities — hfost of the ways of learning so far 
described have been individual, but throughout all this w ork we 
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FIGURE 3$. — Sclfcomcuvc fiulicards (subtraction): (a) equation UTc, 
(6) piec«u tji« 

Ai brio)*. • asubk utt br Cmm cartfi It J* x 3* 

should make use of the stimulatioo which often comes from 
taking the class as a whole. This should only be for short 
periods at a time, howc>er. For a minute or tw o at the beginning 
of a lesson, for example, the children may be questioned, orally, 
on a particular set of facts. 

Wc must also make use of any happening during the day 
which may be thought of as an txample of subtraction. For 
instance, in the phj'sical educaUon lesson each team-leader is 
asked to find out how many ctuldrcn in his team are away from 
school. One leader reports, for example: ‘I should hase nine in 
my team. I only have seven. So two are away.* 
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detailed record of the children’s progress and mistakes (see 

suggestions on page 53). 

(b) Relating subtraction and addition facts — It has already been 
suggested that there should be some linking of subtraction facts 
with addition facts The child’s memory of both is helped if he 
understands that each subtraction fact is related to an addition 


from back 



fact which he already knows. For example, if he knows that: 

9 + 8 = !7, and 8 + 9 = 17, 
he IS helped in learning that: 

17 - 9 = 8, and 17 - 8 = 9. 

• should be made up which gi\e children experience 

m deahng with these related facts (Fig. 37). Children can mark 
tneir own answers if it is poimed out to them that the first 
gures on the left-hand side of the ‘addition’ part of the card 
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always show how a suitable ‘problem’ can be written down in 
figures as an instance of subtraction. 

This chapter suggests ways of helping children to understand 
the idea of subtraction, whether expressed in words or figures. 
It shows how children may be introduced to methods of dealing, 
on paper, with simple examples. To do this they first use 
apparatus and then learn the primary facts through practice- 
cards and flash-cards. They Icam, too, the important principle 
that addition and subtraction ‘facts’ are linked and can be 
remembered together. 

If this work is done thoroughly, so that the children really 
understand it, they go on with confidence, and much less 
difficulty, to the subtraction process described in Chapter XII. 
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F — 'Problems' — the importance of words as well as figures 
Oral work with the class is also important because it gi'cs 
children the opportunity to make correct statements about 
subtraction, and to understand statements made by someone 
else. Correct use of the language of subtraction is the basis for 
later abihty to deal with oral and written 'problems*. Thus the 
teacher should help children to hear and 'sec* a simple fact, 
hke 5—2=3, expressed in various ways, such as: 


‘Three is two less than five.’ 

Two needs three more to make five.* 
‘Five is bigger than three by two,* etc. 


The learning of arithmetical facts loses its value and children 
have great difficulty in dealing with problems unless they ha« 
plenty of experience of this 'arithmetic in words'. 

It IS advisable, from the start, to give short, but regular, 
penods of practice in cariynog out directions requiring that 
subtraction should take place. At first this w ork should be oral; 
later, it should be in wntten form. Examples:— 


paper. Draw twelve crosses in a row on it. 
mr on three crosses How many arc left? Put down what you 
^v^one in figures in your note-book.* 

says: There are ten books on my tabic. John, 
fhf. in the cupboarf. Close 

books did John put 

the stridra across the room, the children counting 

count Strides across and the children 

stride-! riM VT *sks the class; ‘How many more 

strides did Mary take than I did?’ 


I* recommended to read again the section on 
m addition (pages 60-62), as it applies equaUy to 
to evprl!.?°' ? “ important that the work should relate 
the c1a«« ^ PP®nings, to familiar objects inside or outside 
mus?ilV.^”’v^ <:hildren can draw. It 

during if.,e *bat suitable examples often occur 

g ssons on other subjects, or in play-time. We should 
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on a badge, flag or other emblem. He may also notice, perhaps, 
that in some countries certain coins have six sides, and that in 
some games the ‘board’ is constructed of boles grouped in 
sixes. Groups of seven may be experienced through counting 
on the calendar, when he notices tlmt a week occupies a line of 
seven days from Sunday to the following Saturday. 

It is doubtful whether larger groupings suggest themselves 
until they are met in connexion with Tneasurement and money 
(for example, groups of tw’elve inches, or twelve pennies). But 
we arc here concerned only with the early grouping as a founda- 
tion upon which to build ihe idea of multiplication. 

B — Early grouping-acthiries 

It has been recommended that young children should not start 
multiplication until they are proficient in the early work of 
addition. It is further strongly recommended that multiplication 
should be preceded by plenty of activities which involve group- 
ing into twos, threes, fours and fives. Tliis not only helps the 
child to understand multiplication but also proves very useful 
in the work to be done m division. 

Here arc a few such activities:— 

(0 The children collect beans, seeds, marbles, etc., and put equal 
numbers of them into sections of the sorli/ig-tray, according to 
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the number asVed for by Ihc teacher. The children then put the 
appropriate number-caid into each section of the tray (fig. 39) 




CHAPTER VIl 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO 
MULTIPLICATION 
A — The idea of multiphcalion 

In cvcrjday life multiplication is probably the most used of all 
the four common arithmetical processes. It is therefore %cry 
important that the child's introduction to multiplication should 
be thorough and well undcnlood. Speed and accuracy in 
multiplying arc essential for later mathematical work, and 
depend upon thorough learning in the early stages. 

The children should be introduced to the idea of multiplica- 
tion after they can add, easily and correctly, up to totals of about 
twenty. It is better to postpone the introduction to this stage 
because understanding of multiplication depends upon the 
child’s previous understanding of addition. 

A child's early number experiences rarely include situations 
w-herc he needs to be able to multiply. It may seem, therefore, 
that the process is more difiicuU to teach, since the basis for it 
appears to be lacking. But, if wc think of the process as a quick 
and convenient method of adding a scries of the same numbers, 
we see that most children do, in fact, have the necessary ex- 
perience upon which to build the idea of multiplication. 

Children begin quite early to notice groups of objects which 
l^k alike. Soon they begin to sec that some groups look ahke 
bwause they are made up of equal numbers. They notice pairs 
o things very early: legs, eyes, birds’ wings, shoes, bicycle 
wheels. They may notice that certain plants have leaves set in 
t tees Groups of four coroe wnthin their experience from 
0 serving the number of legs of some common animals, from 
00 ing at tables and chairs, and from noticing the wheels of 
cars, trucks or lorries. Fives and tens they observe from their 
ugers and toes. Groups of six may occur to the child as an 
ex ension of the ‘threes’ grouping, but he may also notice groups 
s« he counts the legs of an insect, or the points of a ‘star’ 
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each pen. They are supposed to be at the market. Each pen has 
a card bearing the number six. The teacher asks; ‘How many 
sixes?’ 

(viii) These activities can be extended by telling number 'tales'. 
The stories are first of all made up by the teacher, and then later 
the children make up their own. The teacher begins: ‘This is a 
tale of fours. Pick out the fours. “A car (four wheels) went fast 
down the road. It nearly ran into a cow which was being driven 
by a little boy who had a dog to help him.” — How many fours? 
Yes — three fours.’ (At first the teacher emphasizes the words in 
italics.) 

‘This is a tale of fives. Listen to the fives: "I held out my left 
hand when teacher asked me. Then he asked me to show the 
opposite, so I held out my right hand. Then I looked at my right 
foot because teacher said I had mud on it. I looked at the left 
foot and found it was clean.” How many fives? Yes— four 
fives.’ 

_‘Th^ is a tale of twos. Listen for the twos: ‘‘The bird perched 
with its little feet on the branch of a tree. Then it saw a cat 
coming. So it opened its wings and ficsv dowTi to where a man 
H'flf walking wheeling a bicycle in front of him.”— How many 
twos were there? Yes— four twos.* 

*This is a funny story of threes. Listen carefully for the threes. 

A very fat man came into our house and sat on a chair. He 
was so heavy that one of the legs broke off the chair. He then 
sat on the table and a leg broke off that loo. So vve brought him 
o three-legged stool" How many threes? Yes — three threes.’ 

The abo\e activities lend themselves to drawing so that 
children can add to their experiences by illustrating the various 
groupings which they meet. 

C — Counting in groups 

The work so far has been concerned with equal grouping only, 
so that the children have been able to say after each activity; ‘I 
have four groups of two; I have three groups of four; I have 
five groups of three*; etc. There has so far been no direct request 
on the part of the teacher for the children to calcubtc totals 
from their grouping. Able children often make these calculations 
of their own accord, and grasp the idea of multiplication without 
any direct teaching. But the majority of the children need to be 
shown how to find the number of objects they have altogether. 
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The teacher then asks: ‘How many threes (or fours, etc.) ha\c 

you?’ 

{Note: There is no niuhipl}ing ycl, no asking for a total. The 
child is merely getting the idea of recurring groups of numbers.) 
(ii) The children play 'Noah's ark' vidth wooden or clay-moulded 
animals. They pair them off, two by two. The teacher asks: 
‘How many twos (pairs, couples) have you?' 

(ill) The same number of flags, made of paper and sticks, is 
stuck into each of several 'easiles' (heaps of sand or soil — see 
Fig. 14, page 33). The teacher asks: ‘How many fours have 
you?’ 



FIGURE 40.— E^uat {rou^nss, using model hird-nests and egp 

(fv) Models of bird-nests are made from grass. The same 
number of model eggs, made from clay or mud, is put into each 
nest. The teacher asks: ‘How many nests have you with five 
eggs in each?' (Fig. 40). 

(v) The children thread beads in twos (or threes). After each 
poup they thread a number-card (Fig. 41). The teacher asks: 
'How many twos (threes) have you?’ 

(w") The 'blind man's game' helps children to recognize equal 
groups through their sense of touch. The teacher prepares cards 


FIGURE 41.— Equal grour^gs, using beads and numb«r< 2 rds 

(such as those in Fig. 92, page 245) on which the number- 
raised above the surface (for example, buttons). The 
other in turn. One child closes his eyes and is 
Th other to feel hghtty over the pattern on the card. 

e blind man’ then has to ansvrer questions hke : ‘How many 
lours on the card?’ 

children make models of sheep (or other local animals) 
Clay or mud. These arc put into pens made of sticks, six in 
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object) are put on the table at one end of the room. A child is 
told to go to the table and bring back two shells. ‘Now go again 
and bring another lu’o. Now go again and bring another two.' 
We then ask the class: 

‘How many times did he go?’ — ‘Three times.’ 

(‘3 times’ is written on the blackboard.) 

‘What did he bring each time?’ — ‘Two.’ 

(The blackboard now reads ‘3 times 2’.) 

‘And how many have we altogether?’ 

The children count in two’s — ‘Six’. 

So we have ‘3 times 2 makes 6*. 

We go through this procedure with other ‘facts’ (up to a 
product of 24), and each time the children write down in their 
books what is happening. After the first stages, it is probably 
letter to use pictures of objects instead of the actual things, 
since pictures are easier to handle and give a better idea of 
groups. So that, for example, when introducing the fact 
5 X 4 20, we ask a child to go five times to the table and pick 

up each time a picture (Fig. 42) with four fruits (of a kind known 
to the children). 



figure 42.— A picluiTonJ, rorc<)tuI pwrinp. useful uhen introJueiniihe 
woi4*(iinc$' 

*n\is is also a convenient method for introducing the ‘nought 
facts’ in multiplication. For example, we ask a child to go to the 
table three times and bring nothing back each time. 

‘How many times did he go?*— ‘Three times.’ 

*\V’hat did he bring back each time?* — ‘Nothing.’ 
'W’hat has he got altogelherT — ^‘Nothing.’ 

The fact is then written up: *3 times 0 makes O’. 
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They can, of course, count in ones, but the teacher should 

emphasize that it is quicker to learn to count in groups. 

It IS suggested that the actmties like those previously des- 
cribed should be used to introduce this work For example; — 

(i) The children make four *ncsts* and put two ‘eggs’ in each. 
The teacher then says: ‘Let us find how many eggs we have al- 
together. Let us count in twos. Ready I Two. Another two— 
that makes four. Another two— that makes six. Another two— 
that makes eight. Four groups of two make eight.’ (The children 
write down, from the blackboard. ‘4 twos make 8*.) 

(ii) The children put three beans into each of four sections of a 
matching-tray. The teacher says; ‘I^t us find how many we have 
altogether. Let us slowly count them in threes. Ready! Three. 
Another three— that makes six. Another three — that makes 
nine. And another three— that makes twelve.' (The children 
write down from the blackboard *4 threes make 12’.) 

(hi) The children make five sand-castles and put four flags on 
each. The teacher says: ‘How many flags altogether? Let us 
count them in fours. Ready 1 Four, eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty. 
Five groups of four make twenty.’ (The children wriie down 
‘5 fours make 20’.) 

(Iv) The *20' or ‘24’ number-slide (see page 106) is used. Tlie 
child takes, for example, three number-strips (size five, say). He 
puts them into the slide and finds that three fives make fifteen. 
This fact is then written down. 

(v) The learning of suilable rhymes also gives facility in group 
counting. Here are some examples in English. Teachers should 
make up similar rhymes in the language in which they teach. 

***• eight, ten; when shall we go home again?’ 
^^ree, six, nine; they are all mine.’ 

Twelve, fifteen, eighteen; please don't keep me waiting.’ 
rour, eight, twelve; sixteen, twenty; fruit to eat — I like plenty.’ 

D — Recording muUiplicaiion aclivilies 
The children should now be ready to be introduced to the 
phrases and symbols which will eventually enable them to deal 
With multiplication facts. 

(i) Introducing the word ‘times' 

This is best approached throu^ some simple class-activity. For 
examp e, a number of shells (beans, stones or any common 
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(2) Inlroducing the multiplication sign 

The teacher should then introduce the sign ‘ x ’ to take the place 
of ‘times’, referring to the other signs which the children have 
already met in addition and subtraction. The word ‘multiply’ 
need not be introduced at first. 

The previous work should now be repeated, but with the sign 
‘ x’ instead of the word ‘times’. Thus the children now record 
the facts like this: 3 x 4 — 12. (They are already 

famihar with the sign *=’.) __ 

At this stage the children should also learn, __ * ^ 

and have practice in setting down, the ‘facts' in ' ^ _ 

another way, as shown here.* This gives the 1 ^ _ 
opportunity for introducing the word ‘multiply’. 

(d) Working out the early mutiiphcatlon /acts 
As in the early work in addition and subtraction we should 
decide what ‘facts’ the children are to deal with at this level, 
and then should make sure that a// these facts are given adequate 
attention. 

It is convenient to decide upon those facts which have a 
product of twenty-four or less. These facts deal with small 
numbers, so the children are not worried while they arc still 
getting the idea of mullipbcation. Moreover, from these facts 
the full ‘table of twos' f can be built up. All these facts are given 
in List VI. 

We should use this list to give examples on the blackboard 
which the children can write down and work out, using appar- 
atus if necessary. In this way they should gain experience of all 
the facts in the list. 


E Building up the early multiplication facts into 'tables' 

U IS advisable, now, to set down in the form of ‘tables’ (see the 
00 note below) the facts with which the children have been 
aeaiing. in this way they can sec how the facts are related to 
t ^ on page 41 

creasing orflCT'^'ni'th *?*ui'^?’*** related mulliplication facts listed m in- 
three twos are sn?* • °^**®»’*>epns'Onelwoistwo,twoiwosarefour: 
this form the facw tus^> ends at Twelve twos are tweoty-four'. to 

re most easily irpcaled alovd and learned by rote. 



CHART 
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each other. Seeing and saying the facts in the form of tables 

helps children to memorize the individual facts. 

In Chart I the facts (from List VI, page 83) are set down in 
the form of tables. This should be done mth the children, 
starting with the ‘table of twos’. (It is considered unnecessary 
to set down the 'table of noughts’ at this stage since the facts 
should be learned by applying a general principle, and by in- 
clusion in practice-cards, etc., which are used later. The ‘table 
of ones' may also be omitted, according to the teacher’s prefer- 
ence. Both tables are included at a later stage — see Chart IV, 
Chapter XV — for the sake of completeness.) 

This chart should be put on strong paper or cardboard and 
left on display in the class room. It should be added to as the 
children leam new facts. Eventually the chart should contain all 
the tables which have been gradually built up with the children. 

It should be pointed out to the children that most of the 
facts in the table of twos appear again, m 'win' form, in the other 
tables The same is true of the facts in the other tables. The 
ways in which children can be helped to understand and use this 
very important principle are fully described in Chapter XIII 
(pages 188-90). 

^—Learning the early multiplication facts 

As with the addition and subtraction facts, there comes a 
stage when the children must learn these multiplication facts so 
that they know them without having to think. 

The facts should be arranged in selected sets so that adequate 
practice can be given for each individual fact. A suggested 
arrangement of sets, which may be used for practice-cards, etc., 
K given in Lut C. 

(fl) MuUiphcatian prcc/ice-ror*— Ihese are made up so that 
each has a selected 
set of facts (Fig. 

43(a)). The children 3 

first work through 4 

all the cards, { 2 
using apparatus if ' 


2 4 
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LIST C 


EARLY MULTIPLICATION FACTS* (ARRANGED IN 
EIGHT SELECTED SETSf) 



The facts 8x 3x 7x 3 x are included twice in order to give 


3 8 3 7 


in each seC 

Involving nought are not included at this early stage. (They are 
charts and sets— see Chapter XV.) 

11. ? **"»’*«r* part of each fact is omhted here, as the teacher does not use it 

'"»»ki=jopp„ak,Harf,,„c. 

“tther 'sets’ may be taken from the vertical columns of the List. 
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necessary, and writing down the examples in their books as 

shown. 

Next the series is worked through again, but this time without 
apparatus. 

Finally the cards are worked through without writing down 
the examples. The answers only are written on a slip of paper 



(Fig. 43(6)), on the back of which the child first writes his name 
for marking purposes. 

The teacher should keep a careful record of each child’s 
P^Sress and mistakes and, as described in Chapter V, pages 
, should arrange for further practice of facts not properly 


ib) Sel/<orrectne flash-cards— As in Chapters V and VI, flash- 

cards (hg 4A) are used to give the children further pleasurable 
^eutioi^f the facte through games and other activities. (See 

Chapter XV for some details) 
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Chapter XV deals in detail with the learning of multiplication 
facts. The teacher is strongly recommended to use the ideas 
which are suggested there for stimulating the children’s desire 
to learn. 

G — 'Problenvi' — the importance of words as well as figures 
It is important that, from the earliest stage, children should 
begin to learn the ‘language of multiplication’. Hence wc should 
gii'c them practice in hearing oral statements invohing multipli- 
^tjon at a very simple Icsel. As soon as they can read a little, 
simple WTitten statements should be given. In this way children 
S®t to know the ^arious words and phrases which mean that 
multiplication is necessary. 

At the same time, and as in the case of addition and sub- 
traction (see pages 60 and 74), wry simple problems should be 
at first orally; later, on the bbekboard. The whole class 
^orks together, to begin with, and each child illustrates the 
problem and WTites down the results in his note-book. For 
example: ‘Draw three flowers, each having five petals. How 
"tany petals are there altogether?’ ‘Here is a can, with four 
wheels. Each wheel has five spokes. Draw the wheels. How many 
fpokes are there in all?’ It is only too easy to overlook this very 
important part of the work when trying to help children with 
figures and processes. 

As suggested already, such ‘problems’ should be based on 
jhings and events familiar to the children in their everyday 
In this way children get used to, and gain confidence in 

^ing with, spoken and written problems. 

^is chapter suggests various ways of giving children the 
Wpencncc which helps them to understand the meaning of 
multiplication. Then we consider how they learn to write 

owa and work out the early multiplication ‘facts’, which are 
“Iff memorized throuch the use of practice-cards and flash- 
cards. 

It b emphasized again that, throughout this vv ork, the teacher 
'bould remain aware of the importance of children seeing and 
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We should arrange for the children to play games with flash- 
cards of the facts which they find hard to learn or which they 
do not remember. 

(c) Oral class-acti\iiies — Throughout the day, »c should make 
use of any esents or situations which may serve as illustrations 
of multiplication facts. For instance, in a nature study lesson 
plants have been hung up in groups of four. The teacher says: 
‘Look at these, children. There arc five groups of plants with 
four m each group. How many arc there altogether?' There are 
many occasions when such opportunities occur, both indoors 



(t*) 

FIGURE 44 -.S«ir<omcUv«f[ash<ards(mu!uplicalior>):(ol equation lyre: 
(S) process ^r« 

rxr 

and out of doors, and in other lessons, including drawing, 
painting, hand-work, physical education, rcli^ous knowledge, 
etc. Whenever he has the chance, the teaser should refer to an 
arithmetical principle which the children arc learning or have 
learned. Similarly he can ^vc suitable practice (for example, as 
point out the applications of processes, 
ildren enjoy the brief ’inlcrniption' ('Do you remember?' 
ow could we do thatT etc.), and it makes them realize that 
ant metic is not a mere ‘lesson’ but something constantly used 
and useful in daily life. 

From time to time the class should be taken as a whole, to 
say t c tables, and for quick questioning on individual facts. 



CHAPTER Vni 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO DIVISION 
A — The idea of division 

Most teachers think that division is very difficult for children 
to understand. As evidence for this opinion they point to the 
undoubted fact that the division processes are usually per- 
formed less quickly and less accurately than any other process. 

The apparent difficulty may be due to a number of causes, 
among which the following are perhaps the most important; 

(a) Some teachers themselves do not have a clear idea of what 
IS involved in the division process. 

(b) The idea of division does not occur as easily and spon- 
taneously to children through their normal activities as, for 
ttample, does the idea of addition (see page 38). 
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FIGURE 4S.— Ao lUuscrauon oT two meanings of *12 *r 3' 

(e) The formal Idea of division is often introduced loo early 
for many children; that is, before they arc ‘ready’ for it. This 
results in considerable confusion in the child's mind. 

Let us look at these three points in turn. 

If we put down twelve objects, as in Fig. 45(o), and svritc 
“ 3, we may be required to think of the problem in one of 
tH'o different waj-s — though, of course, the answer is the same 
(that is, 4) in both of them. 

(0 12 4- 3 may mean that we arc asked to separate the 12 
objects into 3 equal parts and the question is: ‘How many objects 
there in each part?' — as in Fig. 45(i>). The answer is 4 
objects. 
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using multiplicalion m c\cr>day activities. Similarly, we note 
that the importance of little 'problems’ in words should always 
be kept in mind. 

When children acquire a good knowledge of this work, they 
arc ‘ready’ to go on to the futlhet multiplication facts and pro- 
cesses discussed in Chapter XIII. 
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parts’ are used. \Vhen the gro\vn-ups and children return from 
fishing, the nets are emptied and flie fish shared out, with much 
talking about quantities and shares. Other phrases, like ‘We 
will have a quarter each (or a half each)’, occur in play, or when 
the produce from a garden plot is harvested. ^Vhen the family 
goes out collecting fish or crops, the child sees how piles of wood 
or fruits are divided up into bundles among the family to make 
It easier to carry them. He sees long pieces of rope being cut 
up into shorter lengths in order to tie up animals or goods. He 
'\’atches and hears his parents and other grown-ups at the 
luurket, shop or store, reckoning the cost of one or more articles 
priced hy the dozen or score. In some areas a child sees rituals 
and dances where groups of people divide off into smaller groups 
in order to perform separate parts of the ceremony. 

Perhaps all this is understood very dimly by the child, and has 
little meaning as far as the division process is concerned. But 
gradually he is getting the ideas and, above all, the vocabulaiy 
connected with division. Slowly he comes to understand, 
through such experiences, the meaning of the words and phrases 
he is likely to meet m school: for example, share; divide into; 
how many are there in? grouping; split up, equal parts of, 
hetween, among; measure off; etc. 

The third reason suggested for the apparent difficulty which 
children find in div ision is that they are oHen made to try formal 
''Tittcn work before they have enough experience to understand 
^hat they are doing: that is. before they are ‘ready’. The 
teacher’s first job is to increase the child’s pre-school experience, 
und then to adapt it to form a basis for later formal division. 
Suggestions for this kind of work, where the children share and 
^vide by handling actual objects and apparatus, are described 
in the following section (B). 

B — Early division activities in school 
In the early stages of these activities no written symbols are 
and no WTitten w ork is done, but the vocabubry of div bion 
Used orally. Some of the woiV is individual; some is done by 
small teams of children under a leader, where the leader does 
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00 12-3 may mean that we are asked to group the 12 objects 
into equal groups of 3. The question is: ‘How many groups of 
3 are there?’— as m Fig. 45(c). The answer is 4 groups. The 
answer is 4 in both cases, but what the 4 means depends upon 
what is asked in the problem. 

It is important that we should understand the distinction 
between these two aspects of diNdsion, because, at a later stage. 
It affects children’s understanding of how the division process is 
involved in written and actual problems. It is, fiow ever, considered 
unwise to bring this distinction to the notice of children during 
the early stages. At this level the child is mainly concerned with 
understanding the process of division, realizing when he needs 
to use it, recognizing the symbols for division, and making the 
appropriate calculation. This, of course, should always be based 
upon the handling of actual objects and other materbl and the 
practical carrying out of the division process. 

Now let us take the next main reason for the difficulty in- 
volved in division as compared with other processes; namely, 
that the idea of dividing does not occur so easily or so frequently 
in the child’s normal activities as do addition and subtraction. 
All the more reason, then, for us to give the child in school as 
wide a background as possible of practical experience of division 
before going on to the written work. 

But if we look more closely at their general experience before 
they come to school we shall find that most children do see and 
hear a great deal of activity, on the part of their parents, brothers 
and sisters, which involves Ihc idea of division in some form or 
another. From watching and listening to these activities they 
acquire a vocabulary wluch later helps them to give meaning 
to the terms used in division. It is upon this basis that we should 
build our teaching. 

Inmost homes, for example, the child sees the sharing among 
the family of food and drink. This is not always equal sharing, it 
IS rue, ut the mere fact that shares are sometimes unequal is 
and posribly cause argument 1 The child 

imse elps, perhaps, in the sharing of food and drink among 
domestic animals and birds, when phrases like ‘share into four 
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ten?' — Five. (The children may cut up the paper, if the teacher 
thinks this is necessary.) A stnp of paper, marked or punched 
in the same way, should then be used to enable the children to see 
that there are two fives in ten (Fig. 47(6)), that is, they are asked 
to halve the paper or ‘fold it into two*. 

Similar strips of paper, covering all the early division facts 
(List VII, page 100), may be made and used. In this activity 
again the children are making groups. 
id) Pla}i/rg at workmen on po)'-day — (0 One child has card- 
board coins (all the same) and shares out the ‘money’ equally 


(» 

riCURE 47.— Paper sirtps tor folding (divuion) 

among a number of other children. Here the question in their 
minds is: ‘How much do we get each for the work we have 
done?’— that is, they arc sharing. 

(/«) The children have coins (for example, twenty, all the same 
kind), and are told that each workman must be given four coins 
for his wages. So they make piles, putting four coins in each. 
The question they have to answer is: 'How many workmen can 
be paid?’— that is, they arc grouping. 

(e) Hoisting the flags — The children are given a number of flags 
(for example, twelve). How many ‘castles' can be built if each 
has three flags? (Here again the cWldren arc grouping.) The 
children take a flag each and group themselves into threes. 
Each group makes a ‘castle* and puts in the flags (Fig. 48). 
if) TJie'dnision train’ — The children move the ‘train’ along the 
line to find how many ‘signals* have to be passed on a particular 
journey (Fig. 49). (A 'sTgnal* occurs every time the ‘train* is 
moved forward its full length.) For instance: ‘Take the “4” 
train. How many signals arc there up to the number twenty on 
the line?* Here they' arc grouping by ‘measuring olT. 

(s) The rtnmber-slide (Sec pages Sa, 44, Fig. 56 and page 469.) — 
The diild lakes a short strip, for example, of three inches, and 
is asked: ‘How many times will Ihis go to reach 12 (or 15, or 
18)7* He tries it. marking with his finger where each strip ends. 
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the sharing (Each member of a team takes turn to be leader.) 
In these various acliN ilies, the child sometimes makes groups^ of 
objects and sometimes shares things in order to do the division 
process. However, it is neither necessary, nor desirable, at this 
stage, to point out this distinction to the children. 

(a) Sharing «i7/i the number-tray — In this exercise each child 
works alone He is given a particular number of objects (bwns, 
fruit stones, shells, coins, pencils, chalks, pictures), and 
share them equally between certain sections of the tray (Fig. 46). 
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FIGURE 46 — Th« number ciajr. for division {ihannt) At * 1ai*r »tns* dj® 
child pull nuBiber-ccfdj with iti« objects in the sections of ihe tray. (See big U 


Note — Here the child is sharing in ones (not in groups), that 
is, putting the objects one at a time into each section. The 
question he is asked (or asks himselO Is: ‘How many in each 
section of the tray?* 

(6) Sharing and grouping small objects — The leader of each team 
has a bag m which are a stated numl»r (ten, say) of objects such 
as shells. He shares them between two other children. At first 
he probably gives them out one at a time and they get five each. 

*he teadier suggests that since he is giving shells to two 
people he should take out mo shells at a time. Every time the 
f^kes two shells from the bag each child gets one. So that 
the number of times two shells arc taken from the bag is also 
tbe number of shells each child gels. In this way the children get 
experience of division by grouping. 

(c) Folding and cutting paper — The children arc provided with a 
^ipot paper upon which a number of equally spaced dots have 
Alternatively, the paper strips may have holes 
T children are asked how many dots there 

Ant,, ‘vt"’ the paper after ev ery two 

Tw I "’“"y up the ''hole strip? Count 

• Five (Fig 47(a)). ‘How many lots of two make up 
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(h) When using the number-sUde» the child is asked : ‘How many 
times will the “3”-strip go into the 17?* He moves the ‘3’-strip 
along five times, and finds there are two spaces ‘over’, and which 
he cannot use. 

In each case the bit left over should be commented upon by 
the teacher. 


C — Making use of eieryday happenings 
We should also make use of inddental situations, inside and 
outside the class room, for giving children experience of division 
and of the vocabulary which goes with iL For instance: — 

(a) In physical education lessons the class is often divided into 
a number of teams, with a certain number of children in each 
team. The teams must be equal in number for some games like 
relay races. (Sometimes there are children ‘left over’.) Balls and 
Other apparatus are often shared among the i-arious teams. 

(i) In dancing the children are sometimes arranged in equal 
groups. 

(c) Attention may be drawn to the number of children in the 
class and how many can be seated at one desk or on one bench, 
and thus to the number of desks or benches needed. 

(d) When discussing future plans, or coming events in the 
^lendar, the teacher may bring in division by asking questions: 
‘Christmas will be here in 12 weeks time. — How many months 
(of 4 weeks) is that?" ‘Holidays begin in 14 days. — How many 
weeks is that?’ 

(e) The learning of division thymes may also help to fix ideas 
and to increase awareness of the process. These rhynKS may be 
invented by the teacher to suit the language of his on n area. Here 
are a few in English; — 

'Six ripe mangoes hanging on a tree; 

If two of us share them, we each have three.’ 

'Six red peppers shining and new: 

If three of us share them, we each have two.’ 

‘Eight little monkeys sitting on the floor; 

Half of vhtwk svete hrown, the grey ones were fouc.* 

Ten little fishes, swimming all alive; 

Catch two in each net: the fish*ncts arc five.’ 
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and counting the number of limes it ‘goes into’ the given length. 

This IS again grouping in the sense of ‘measuring olT’. 

We arrange at the right time to introduce, into all such 
activities, situations where the children begin to get the idea that 



sometimes there is a remainder after the division has taken place. 
For example:— 

(0 When sharing out shells between two children, the teacher 
arranges to have an odd number (for example, eleven) of shells 


1' 


1 ‘ 1 I ‘ ‘ 

SI 1 1 1 

mini 

1 1 M 1 1 irn 





figure 49 -T^e 'divjucm trajn’, Mother enpenence of division 

(Sm pi|c 47} a dcKriptwn gf llK tpparaius) 

two shells at a time. When the 
Sn aS fi" 5^''® the leader dips into the bag 

S?s“Sve ’ ^ 
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children.’ The teacher discusses the problem, WTites down the 

question, and asks: ‘How many fours in eight?’ The children 

^ve the answer: ‘Tsto\ The teacher 

shows where to put the answer. 

an Wilh remainder. ‘How many threes 

in twenty?’ The teacher discusses the 

problem and writes do;vn the question. The children use the 

‘number-slide’ to find the answer: ‘It 

goes six times and there are two over.’ 

The teacher shows how this is put 18 

down. ~ 

The ‘number-slide’ helps the children — 

. ^ 20-5-3 = 6, and 2 ovtr 

to see that what is left over is the 


‘difference’ between 18 and 20; that ir, that sjibtracthn must 
take place to find the remainder. 


E — Diiisiort examples set by the teacher 
The division activities which the children have been working out 
and recording for themselves may not cover all the division 
‘facts’ required at this stage. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to select examples, for the children to do, covering all the facts. 
The early division facts are pven in List Vn. As in multiplica- 
tion, numbers up to tvventy-four only have been included at 
this early stage. 

Each lesson the teacher puts a few examples from this list on 
the blackboard, and the children set them down and work them 
out, using apparatus if necessary. There should be included, 
each time, some examples which give a remainder of one or 
two. This practice helps the children to get used to the way of 
setting down the example and subtracting to find the remainder. 

F — Learnins the early dimion facts 
A stage is reached when the children must learn the division 
facts so that they know them without having to think. Unless 
these facts are ‘known peifectiy, duldrea are held up when they 
have to deal with more complicated piocesres. In many cases 
where children have difficulty with arithmetic, the trouble 
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D — Recording division activities 
When the children are used to the idea of sharing and grouping, 
they begin to understand the meaning of the words used to 
indicate division ; for example, share; divide; split up; how many 
are there in? etc. The teacher uses these words in organizing the 
activities and the children use them in talking about what they 
have done. 

Now comes the time for them to do the same actiiities and 
Krite down what they do in drawing, words and symbols. The 
teacher shows them on the blackboard how they can put down 
on paper what they have done in their sharing activities. 

(a) The children are asked to share twelve shells among three 
sections of the number-tray. They put four shells in each 
section, and then draw the tray with the shells in it. 
Underneath the drawing the children (if they can) write down; 

M2 shells. 

3 trays. 

4 shells in each tray.’ 

The teacher then introduces the division symbol. (The children 
are already accustomed to the idea of using symbols in addition, 
subtraction and muUipbcation.) The children finish off the 
example by writing down; *12 -r 3 = 4’. 

(6) The same example should later be repeated using thirteen 
shells, the result being written down like this: 

13 shells. 

3 trays. 

4 shells in each tray, and 1 over. 

13 — 3 = 4, and 1 over. 

(c) Other activities can be recorded in the same way, but they 

drawing by the children. GraduaUy the 
c ren become able to write down the activity straightaway in 
arithmetical form. 

(d) We then introduce another way of setting down, by work- 

(n examples on the blackboard with the children: 

> out remainder. ‘Share eight pennies among four 
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can find out which children have dilTiculty with any particular 
fact. A suggested arrangement of the facts is given in List D. 
There arc only eight sets, and only nine facts in each set. It is 
perhaps a good thing that the facts arc fewer, since children 
have been found to require more concentration for the division 
process than for the others. (The teacher may obtain further sets, 
for practice-cards, etc., by using the vertical columns of the List, 
although these tend to be ‘random’ rather than ‘selected’ 
sets.) 


LIST D 

THE EARLY DIVISION FACTS* ARRANGED IN EIGHT 
SELECTED SETSf 


Set 

1 

2)i2 

4)0 

3)'n 

d)6 

6)12 

7)Ii 

iJT 12)0 

ii6 

a 

*>5 

3)14 , 3)0 

Ip 

2» 

2>4 

i5o 

8)11 

DT 

Set 

3 

m 

1)3 

2)14 ' <)0 ' W 

3» 

4)72 

8)7 

12)24 

Sel 

4 

2)5 

10)20 

9)9 

4)IS 1 7)0 

6)11 

2)25 

1)9 

3)T8 

I' 

10)10 

m 

.r 

2)18 

IMO 

e» 

SiTi 

9>r5 

W 

Set 

6 

11)22 

11)7T 

4)M 

.)!- 

2)2 

m 

w 

S)^ 

5)1 

Set 

7 

2)T 

1)2 

2>r6 

6)24 

3)6 


8)l6 

10)0 

4)24 

Set 

8 

7)W 




2)M 

3HQ 1 12)12 

tw 

11)5 


• Note— •Ttie 'answer' of each diviuoo, normany a part of ihe complete state- 
ment of the /act, is omitted in this List, as (he teacher does not need it when 
maUng up groups of practice.cards. etc. 

t Nine further sets are availahk tiymalcing useof the vertical columns of the 
list, though these tend to be random rather than selected. 

There are many ways in whldt List D may be used by the 
teacher to ensure that the facts arc perfectly knotvn. Here arc 
some of them: — 
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can be traced back to a faul^ knowledge of the division 

facts. 

LIST VII 


EARLY DIVISION FACTS (WHERE THE NUMBER TO 
DIVIDED IS NOT GREATER THAN 24) 



Following plans like those for the other processes, the early 
vision facts should be arranged in selected sets, so that ade- 
quate practice is given on eadi individual fact, and so that we 
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plication. For e.xample, when using the nuraber-slide for 
division they ‘count in groups* as they do in multiplication. The 
understanding of this relationship helps the children to memor- 
ize the multiplication and division facts together. For instance 
if they know 3 x 4 =» 12, they should realize that they also 
know that: 

4 X 3 = 12 
12^4= 3 
12 -7- 3 = 4 

We should bring this to the children's notice frequently, till 
the relationships occur to them of their own accord. 


fioni back 



FIGURE SI.— A practice-cant, for division, with multiplicatioD check— /iicri 
from the first vertical column of list D. (The child, having written his name on 
the back of the slip of paper, pins it to the card and puts down his 'answers'. He 
then remoses ^e slip, turns the card over, and ewnpares his figures with those of 
the first column on the ^k. Similarly, lie may chKk his 'answers' m the multi- 
phcation facts by companson with the first colomn of numbers on the division 
tide of the card) 


Practice-cards should be made up which give experience in 
dealing with related multiplication and division facts (Fig. 51). 

The children can correct their own answers by turning over 
the card, if it is pointed oat that the answers to the examples 
on one side of the card are the first numbers in the examples 
on the other side. 

(c) Practice-cards with remainders — To give the children further 
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(a) Dimion practice cards — These are made so that each con- 
tains one of the sets of facts (Fig. 50(<i)). First the children work 
through all the cards* using apparatus if necessary and writing 
down the examples in their books in the way they have been 
shown. 

Next the series is worked through again, this time without 
apparatus. 

Finally the cards are worked through without writing down 



SiUaU* uu (u before) 41* x 1 ' 


tte examples. The answer only is written on a slip of paper 
(Fig. 50(6)), on the back of which the child puts his name. 

It is most important that we should keep a detailed 
recor of each child’s progress and mistakes (see the suggestions 
on pages 53-5). 

(i) Helalmgdituianfaasvllh millipUcatiOTi facn—Tia children 
a ea y realize that there is a dose connexion between the 
learning of division facU and a previous knowledge of multi- 
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practice in learning the facts, and in setting down the working 
when a remainder occurs, spedal practice-cards should be made 
up. (These can still be based on the sets in List D, but some of 
the numbers to be divided should then be increased so that a 
remainder sometimes occurs.) Each card should contain a 
mixture of examples with and without remainders (Fig. 52). 





m 

■I 

■i 

m 

IIH 



FIGURE S4.— A groupiog-card— a piacticeord Tor divirioo of certain 
numwrs into equal groups in dilTerent ways 


((f) Other practice-cards — There are other practice-cards which 
may be used for particular purposes:— 

(0 Cards such as (hat in Fig. S3 can be made up, relating the 
division examples to a particular multiplication table. In the 
example shown, the ‘table of twos’ has to be remembered, if the 
division examples are to be done quickly. 

(iQ Grouping-cards (Fig. 54) can be made, giving further 
emphasis to, and practice in, recognizing related facts (see 
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figure 32— a praaKe<ard, for division, including remainder* 


Division by Two 


10 -r 2 


6-2 


12-2 


8 - 2 

=> 

0-2 

= 

2^2 

= 

■4^2 

= 

14-2 

= 

20-2 

“1“ 

18 -f- 2 


24 4- 2 



= ' 





33 A p[artice<anl, for division rcbted to a particular 

Bniltinlir!».nn I-VI. 
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(e) Self’COTrective flash-cards' — Exactly as in addition, sub- 
traction and multiplication, flash-cards (Fig. 57) are used to 
give the children further pleasurable repetition of the division 
facts through games and other activities, such as those des- 
cribed in detail in Chapter XV. 

The teacher should use this opportunity for putting right the 
nustakes commonly made by the children. For example, he 
arranges for children to play flash-card games, using the par- 
ticular division facts of which they are not sure. 

(/) Oral class-activities — Regular short periods when the whole 
class responds to the teacher’s quick questioning on the division 


24^8- ^r24^8-3 






hath 


(h) 

Figure 57.— Self-correcuvr flasb-cardJ (division) (a) equation type: 
(W proeesi tyi« 

Suiti6letuB(tst>«foR):}* X 2' 


facts arc valuable as a means of resdsion. But we should re- 
member that, when taking oral work with a whole class, there is 
often a tendency to overlook some of the ‘facts’, while others 
are practised unnecessarily. All the facts should be given 
attention. 

We should also make good use of anything that happens 
during the day which may be thought of as an example of 
division. For instance, the class may be splitting up into sets of 
four for ball-play. We say: ‘There are twenty-four children in 
the class. How many balls do we need? We have to divide 
twenty-four by four?’ An actual example from a class room 
further illustrates the point. (The children had begun to deal 
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page 102). At this stage five cards only of this kind are appropri- 
ate. namely the ‘12’, ‘16’, ‘18’, ‘20’, ‘24’. From this Pjactico the 
children begin to realize that certain numbers can be sput up 
into equal groups in a variety of ways. For example twen y 
objects can be split up into: 5 groups of 4; 4 groups ol D, 
groups of 10; 10 groups of 2. , 

(»0 Measuring-cards (Fig. 55) make use of the number-s 



FIGURE 56 -The •24’ number-sWe, 
with niniMt and meBsunnj-stnp (The 
funner, or cursor, may be moved up or 
down the slide to cut ofT the number 
senes at any given place. Here it is 
shown cutting off the ‘IS’, and the 
child's proWetn 5s 'How many 3 s go 
inio'MSr) 

So divtisiion ofUie •ppiniut 


(Fig. 56 shows the '24’'slide), and numbered strips of various 
sizes, to give a similar kind of practice in recognizing related 
facts. The child decides wludi number the card is asking him to 
for dividing in various ways. (In Fig. 55 it is the number 
2^) He then finds the right dze of measuring-strip and ‘measures 
oil along the number-slide. (For the number 24, the child does 
not need the runner of the sbde, but for smaller numbers he 
uses It as shown in Fig. 56.) 
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At first, of course, the teacher works through such examples 
with the class. 

The ‘problems’ should be real to the children, so we should 
try to take our examples from everj'day affairs and things the 
children know. We should miss no chance of pointing out an 
example which may arise during oriier lessons or activities. 

This kind of constant practice helps children to get the idea 
of dealing with spoken or written problems systematically. They 
begin to see what method they should adopt and what arith- 
metical process they must use to find the answer. 

Id this chapter some reasons are put fonvard for the fact that 
many children seem to have greater difficulty in grasping the 
idea of division than they ha\c with earlier work. Wa>'5 of 
helping them to understand are discussed, and suggestions are 
made for increasing their experiences of division. It is shown 
bow, through s’aried activities, children meet, work out and 
learn the early division facts, and then relate them to the early 
multiplication facts. 

The teacher is advised, throughout, of the importance of 
giving children practice in the use of division facts in eveiyday 
situations and in little 'problems’ put into words. 

The value of thorough knowledge and understanding of the 
work at this stage becomes obvious when children go on to the 
division process described in Chapter XIV. 
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difficulty. In other countries (for example, Britain) the coinage 
is complicated and requires very careful teaching at the early 
stages. British coinage is therefore taken as the example in the 
whole of this chapter. But the same principles and ideas should 
apply in areas where other coinage is used. (The sole difference 
is that their application is much easier!) 

(7) Vte need for a practical approach 

The business of earning and spending money is a very important 
part of the life of most communities. It affects people’s work, 
leisure and games, their possessions, their thinking and their 
expressed opinions. Teachers get the best response from children 
when the work in school is linked closely with the life of the 
community outside the school, in village or town. If children 
are to get a proper understanding of how to deal with money, 
the early work muji be practical. Class-room ‘shops’ should be 
arranged, so that the children can imitate the grorvn-ups by 
‘playing shop’. It is best to use real coins, but, as this is often 
impossible in school, mode! coins are essential. Money calcula- 
tions on paper have no meaning unless the children have begun 
to see that the numbers represent actual coins which can be 
used to buy things. 

Here arc descriptions of various types of class-room shops. 

(o) The open market — The ‘goods’ arc arranged on the floor and 
the shopkeeper sits among Uiem (Fig. 58). 

(h) Simple models of shops in town or village — (i) The ‘goods’ are 
displayed on a table. Wooden pieces are fixed to the sides to 
act as a frame for a coloured or painted screen (Fig. 59), which 
i^y be made of cloth or paper. 

00 In the folding-frame (‘clothes-horse’) type (Fig. 60(a)), a 
piece of wood (or a number of poles) is fixed across the two 
hinged ends to act as the shop counter. This type of ‘shop’ is 
rea^y folded up and so can be stored easily. If no counter is 
available, hooks may be fitted into the woodwork (as in 
Fig. 60(&)). The ‘goods’ can then be hung from the hooks. 

(0 Large pictures of shops — Sometimes the class room is too 
small to hold a ‘shop’. If this is so, a ‘shop’ can be drawn and 
painted on stiff cardboard (Fig. 61). Slots are cut in the card, 
and the pictures of ‘goods’ are placed in these, with prices 
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BEGINNING TO DEAL WITH MONEY 
A — The child's first ideas of money 
For most people money has salue only in terms of the goods it 
can buy. It is therefore natnral that a child's first ideas of coins 
as money come through shopping activities. (Some childrea, of 
course, hare the opportunity to handle coins before they know 
an}-thing about their value. Perhaps thej’ play with them, as 
counters which make a pimsant tinkling noise when shaken 
together.) 

Coins are sometimes used in the home to help the child with 
early counting activities, but it is not till bter that the child 
realizes that they have value in terms of goods and services. He 
finds that his parents, or older brothers and sisters, can get 
o^y necessary and sometimes exciting things by handing over 
coins to somebody in a shop or in the market place. In some 
places the child begins to realize that by giving up a coin he can 
go for a nde in a train, bus, lorry or car. He may sometimes 
TOtch workmen being paid in coins for the work they have 
done. 

He cofices later that, in exchange for a coin, the grown-ups 
sometimes get several other coins in addition to the goods they 
are buying. He learns that this is called ‘change’. Through this 
apenenca he gradually comes to realize that coins have value 
of other coins and be is led to notice the differences 
~ the various kinds: ia size, colour, shape, pattern, 
weight, and kind of metal. 

B Early experiences trith money in school 
e mustbuSd upon these pre-school experiences by providing 
an varied activities in which money ran be used and dis- 
, .... areas the work win be much easier for teadicr 
^ ' ^caase the coinage is simple. In countries which 

or francs, for exam ple, there should be no great 
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attached. When children come to ‘buy’, the shopkeeper (an- 
other child) takes a picture from the slot and ‘sells’ it. 

(<0 Display of goods or pictures of goods — This is often a suitable 
arrangement if there is plenty of room for the children to ^valk 


FIGURE J8 —The •open raafkcl'.for ehildren'e ‘sboppuig’ activities (Ofejeeli 
and prices must be suited W ibe neigtiboarbowTef the school) 

lesson the teacher, helped by some of the 
‘goods’, with pnc» attached, in various parts 
ot tne class room. Some ‘goods’ or pictures may be placw on 

isfiT^ 






FIGURE 59. The ‘table shop’. (Amdes and pnccs should be suiUble for 
theduldicn) 

comer; others may be hung on hooks 
on me wall, or pinned to the back of the door. 
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district to district, season to season, and so on. We should 
altt-ays make sure that our examples are suitable. The articles 
mentioned must be familiar to the children: that is, they must 
be the kinds of things which can be bought locally. The prices 
mentioned must be, as nearly as possible, those which are being 
charged at the time of the lessons. Otherwise children are hkely 
to regard the examples as silly, and so pay little attention to 
them, or even to find them mcanmgless. Thus the examples 
given here (or, for that matter, in any book) should be changed 
to suit the particular school and neighbourhood — though, of 
course, the level of the work should remain exactly the same. 
Thb means that the teacher must constantly revise the examples 
he uses, while making sure that they illustrate the principle he is 
teaching and that they arc at the right level. Only in this way are 
the children likely to develop real understanding, so that, later 
on, they become able to apply their knowledge to situations with 
which they may not be familiar. 

{2) Using the 'shops' 

(fl) Recognition of coins — We should make sure that the children 
are able to recognize, eventually, the names and values of all 
the common coins in use in their area. But we cannot expect 
^ recognition all at once. The children gradually come to it 
through experience in ‘shopping’- (Qiildren who, from an early 
age, are used to real markets or shops, learn very quickly.) 

In the very early stages the children use only one type of coin 
to make their ‘purchases’, so that they get plenty of practice in 
recognizing it and using it. Real coins are best, of course, but, 
if these are not available, good cardboard imitations should be 
bought, or made, by the chUdien. Another way to help 
children to recognize coins by their shape and markings is to 
show them how to make coin-rubbings. A real coin is placed 
Under ‘yellow’ or ‘silver’ paper, and the children scribble over it 
in pencil. Then they rub gently till the markings of the coin show 
through. The ‘rubbing’ is Iat« labelled with the name of the 
com. When the children have met several different coins, they 
should be given matching actinties with the matching-tray 
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When the lesson starts eadi child is given a card bearing the 
name of an article (or articles) that he must ‘buy’, and some 
money (real or model) Each child then moves around the class 
room, feds the article or picture, takes it to the teacher, and 
‘pays’ the proper price for it. 

It IS wise to make ‘shopping’ as attractive as possible to the 
children. We should try to give variety and interest by changing 
the ‘goods’ in the ‘shop’ as soon as they become dirty, un- 
attractive or out-of-date. Sometimes the children themselves can 
make the articles which are ‘for sale’. They can make models 



nf ‘‘'°U«l-i)icIuxe shop*. (Tlie 'shop' is drawn or painted, and 
picnires of common articles at suitable pnets are Sited into the slots) 

of b^d, pieces of meat, and sweets, for example, from clay 
suitably hardened and painted. They can make simple toys from 
woo^ and wrap up packets of sand to resemble sugar, grain, or 
any local foodstuffs. 

There is ^eat educaUonal value, too, in allowing the children 
themselves and to act as shop-keepers or 

l.•rr^pr,° ° ^ Ihcy incTcase thch vocabulary End thch 

experience of number. 

in ^ hought, and the prices to be paid for them, 

-place or shop, vary greatly from country to country, 
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(c) Buying with 'mixed' coins — When the children have been 
introduced to another type of coin, and know its value, they 
should begin to make ‘purchases’ with two different coins. For 



FIGURE 64. — The child's first recordings of addition of money 


example, they may be given a sixpence and a penny and told 
to go and ‘buy’ one article which costs sevcnpence. These 
purchases’ arc put down in their books in the usual way (as an 
addition), but the total amount, at this stage, should not exceed 
two shillings. 

idea of' getting cAuflge’— The previous work should have 
given the children some experience of thinking of the value of 
coins in terms of other coins. For example, the name ‘sixpence’, 
and the purchases made with additional permies, should have 
&ven them the idea that the sixpence (though probably smaller 
in size than a penny) is equal in value to six pennies. These ideas 
^ome more obvious when the children begin to make ‘pur- 
chases’ of ‘goods’ whose price is less than the value of the coin. 
That is, when they begin to get ‘change’. For example, they take 
one sixpence to ‘buy’ something priced at fourpence. They find 
that, in addition to the article, they get two pennies ‘change’. 
The transaction is again recorded in their books, this time as a 
subtraction example (Fig. 65). This means they have to leam 
exactly what each coin is worth in terms of other coins. The 
children can be helped to leam this not only through ‘shopping* 
experiences, but by other activities, arranged by the teacher, such 
tbft foWowing: 

(0 The children each have a box of coins (real or imitation), and 
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(Fig. 62). Corns are placed in one row of sections of the tray and 
the children have to find the correct symbol-card and name-car 
for each coin. 



FIGURE 62 —The numbeMny. used for coins CKitli symbol- end name- 
cards (Sec Fig I. page 23) 

(6) Recording purchases — To begin with, the children go 
shopping’ for one article only. They take the exact number of 
coins, or a card on which this number of model coins is pasted. 
They make the ’purchase’, and then go to their seats and draw 
what they have done in their note-books (Fig. 63). Later they 
are asked to ‘buy’ two articles and to find how much money 



FIGURE 63 —The child's oieicise4>ook record of ‘shopping* activities 

they need. They draw the two articles, with the price by the 
side of each, and add up to find the total money required to 
buy them (Fig. 64), In these ‘purchases’ they always use the 
same kind of coin. They do not use a mixture of different 
kinds of coins. 
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(f) Simple multiplicalion — During the shopping activities oppor* 
tunitics will arise for ‘buying* a number of articles at the same 



figure 67.— a 'mooey<anl*— the use of ‘mixed’ corns to make up 
given totals 

Sulubte ila*- tbMi 10* x 10* 

price: for example, ‘five eggs at twopence each*. This leads to 
simple multiplication examples which arc set down as shown 
here. 

(/) Simple rf/v/f/on— Similarly, ‘ 

shopping' activities can be ar- d d 

ranged so that the children get 2 x 3 x 

^perience of division of money. 5 4 

go to the ‘shop’ and find i o i 2 

that certain articles arc marked at 
‘k ^ shilling’. They have to 

buy’ only one of these articles, so they must work out the price 
For one. They do this in their books before making the purchase 

(Pig. 68). 

(?) Use of shopping-lists and practice-cards — As with the learn- 
rrig of number-facts (Chapters V to VIII) we should organize 
the children’s practice in dealing with money so that all possible 
amounts (up to two shillings) are covered. It therefore becomes 
necessary to prepare shopping-list cards and practice-cards, so 
as to direct the children’s experience. Some suggested types are 
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they use the malching-tray to carry out the tea^er’s instructions. 
The teacher says, for example: ‘Put a shilling in each part of one 
row in your tray. Now, find three different ways to make up a 



FIGURE 6J— The child'* first lecordof'gelunBfhsnge'Oe aiitnpla«M"’P'® 
of tubitaclioo in money) 

shilling, first using peonies, then three-penny pieces and then 
sixpences (Fig. 66). 

(lO The children ate given boxes of coins and individual cards 
(Fig. 67). They have to make up the various amounts stated on 
the cards, using the coins available. 

(riO Two children take charge of the class 'bank'. They have a 
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FIGURE fiS-The numbenray. used forequivalent corns (See Fig 1) 


pile Of mon^ m front of them on a table. The other children 
^ ““ to get it changed. They then 
SnS for example. T changed a 

snuung for two sixpences.’ 

accustomed to the idea of getting 
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shown m Figs. 69 and 70. Thqr arc used in the same way as 

those descnbed in previous chapters. 



FIGURE 68 —The elul(rt fiist jeconl of iJivisIoa ol mooey 

In this early work on money the children are getting the idea 
of using money in shopping activities. They gradually come, 
through this experience, to realize that different coins have 
different values. Later they are introduced to the idea that some 
coins can be ‘changed’ for numbers of other coins and they 
learn how to make the simple kind of calculation needed in 
shopping. 

In Chapter XVI it is shown how the children can make use 
of the ideas and information they have gained to work out 
examples in which larger sums of money are involved. 

Nole—TiK principles of thischaplmpi^y lo cny system of cunertey. As slatei 
in section B, the Bntish tysteiD i$ more complicated than most. This makf* 
comparatively easy for a teacher to adapt thedetails and examples of the pnociplc* 
and methods to the money of h« owq country. 
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wandering too far away. He knows then that by cutting or 
breaking the rope it can be made ‘shorter’. He finds, too, that 
things can be joined together and made longer. This is par- 
ticularly important to him if he finds that with a longer stick 
he can reach something which has been previously ‘out of 
reach’. 

The child’s pre-school experience of weight depends very 
much on the area in which he lives. In towns and places where 
there are shops and regular markets, the child learns from 
watching his mother or father do the shopping for the family. 
He may hear them ask for pounds, ounces, hundrcdn eights, or 
similar weights of produce, and he may know what these 
Weights look like in grain, food or metal. In some places he may 
see some of the standard weights used by the shop-keeper on 
the scales. 


But in many areas a child’s pre-school experience of weight is 
^ost entirely limited to understanding the meaning of w'ords 
Bsed by his family: ‘heavy’, ‘light’, ‘heavier’, ‘lighter’. He may 
bear the words ‘too heavy’ when loads, such as sacks of com or 
cocoa, or bundles of wood, are to be carried or lifted. He may 
also hear his famil y talking about animals gaining in weight when 
they are healthy, or losing in weight when they are sick. He can 
Only gj^’c meaning to these words of weight by using his own 
muscles to pick things up and carry them about. He finds that 
be cannot always trust to eyes to tcU him whether a thing is 
heavy or light. His muscle-sense alone can tell him that. 
Gradually he comes to know the big thing which is light (such 
^ an empty box) and the small thing which is heavy (such as a 


piece of metal). 

Few children gain much knowledge of the standard measures 
of capacity until they have been at school several years. And yet 
from their earliest years children arc fond of experimenting uith 
all sorts of materials which later help them to understand these 


f^easures. They enjoy playing with water, mud, sand and clay, 
“sing any kind of container they can find. They spend long 
periods doing no more than pour liquid or dry material from 
®ne container into another. In their play they begin to use 



CHAPTER X 


LEARNING TO MEASURE*— LENGTH, 
WEIGHT, CAPACITY, TIME 


A — Pre-school experiences 

Before children begin iheir schooling they may have acquired 
a good deal of information about measures and measuring. In 
the ordinary everyday happenings of the home, in town or 
village, they meet situations, and listen to words, indicating that 
measurment of some kind is involved. It is upon these experi- 
ences that we eventually build the children’s abiUty to measure, 
and to calculate measurements in, length, weight, capacity and 
tune. Teachers should therefore Imow about these pre-school 
experiences of their pupils. 

In the home, and when going about with parents and brothers 
and sisters, the child may come across the use of actual measure- 
ments of length. For example, he may see workmen on a build- 
ing, hear them discussing the length of limber needed for a 
particular job, and then see them cutting it to the right length. 

But the language he hears isusually concerned with comparisons, 

not with actual measurements. He learns the meanings of ‘long’, 
‘short’, ‘longer’, ’shorter’, when sticks, planks, distances or 
animals axe being compared: TTiat snake is longer than the 
other.’ He learns the meaning of the words ‘high’ and ‘low 
when the grown-ups talk about the levels of the river at various 
seasons, about the height of mountains, buildings and trees. 
When his parents and elders talk about going on a j’oumey be 
begms to understand the meaning of the words ‘near’ and ‘far 
away . He is personally interested in discussions about his o%vn 
height as compared with that of other children. 

He sees the cow or goat tethered to a post and hears his father 
say that the rope must be made shorter because the animal b 


and Uter chapter! on 
wth are Bnush. in areas when me 
the necessary change! to apply the 


H 111 = measure! desenbed and <36^1 
different, the teacher should make 
I, which remain the same. 
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as a number of paces. Later the teacher introduces the children 
to the idea of using other w'a>'s to measure distances. For 
®^^ple the children may use their feet (from heel to toe), or 
they may use the span of one hand, as tno convenient ways of 
measuring a short distance. They may be shown how to measure 
the length of a wall by using as a unit the distance from finger- 
tip to finger-tip when the arms arc outstretched. This can be 
varied by using the distance from the tip of the nose to the 
finger-tip of one extended arm. 

(h) The need for standard units — During these activities some 
of the children find that they get different results from each 
other, even when they are carefully measuring the same distance. 
For example, one tall child says that the length of the room is 
ten paces, while a smaller child says it is twelve paces. Again a 
small ctuld is asked to measure a shorter distance (for example, 
between the teacher’s desk and the door) by using the length of 
his own feet (heel to toe). The class count the number of ‘feet’ 
as he goes. Next another child with bigger feet measures the 
same distance. Their answers arc found to be different. 

The teacher should use these situations to show the children 
that, if quarrels are to be avoided, they must agree to use the 
same urut of measurement. They are told that men long ago had 
the same difficulty and came to an agreement to use the length 
of a man’s foot Since the man’s foot was not always available, 

•t was found necessary to use pieces of wood, sticks, metal, etc., 
of the same length as the man’s foot. 

\c) The foot — The children arc now shown several pieces of 
Wood, cardboard, etc., each measuring a standard foot and are 
told that each of them is the agreed length and is called a foot. 

The children arc now given an unmarked foot-stick* and 
told to measure lengths in and around the class room. ^Vhen 
ihey are accustomed to handling the ‘ruler’ they should be 
acquired to write down in a ‘measuring book’ what they have 
done (Fig. 7i). jt is a good plan at this stage to introduce the 

iceinL** *“*"'** 1st the cMdim use an ordinaiy foot raler, at this stajre, 
types of school ruler are a little more than a foot long Mor««w, 
become confused by aD tbe figures and sub-divisioos on the 
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words which indicate capacity: ‘tinful’, ‘bottlcful’, ‘bucketful, 
‘spoonful’, ‘basketful*, ‘annfur, ‘half full’, a ‘few drops . n 
many places where water supply b a very important matter, they 
hear a great deal of grown-up talk about wells, storage-tanks, 
water-pots, etc. Sometuncs they may see ‘sheep-dip’ being pre- 
pared by an agricultural officer who talks about pints an 
gallons. Drums of kerosene or petrol, marked with a number of 
gallons or litres, may also be famibar in some areas. 

Ideas about time come very slowly to young children. That is 
why most teachers delay teaching it in school until the other 
measures have been dealt with. (Perhaps it is also the reason 
why the study of history is not usually recommended for young 
children; they are unable to grasp the mental idea of time.) But 
it IS as well to remember that, when wc do teach children about 
time measures, and expect them to ‘tell the time’ and calculate 
time periods, we should still base our teaching upon imdei- 
standing This understanding depends upon the children’s ex- 
perience m the home and in their early school years. The child 
soonlearns about day and night, and gradually he comes to know 
what his parents mean by ‘wet season’, ‘dry season’, ‘summer , 
‘winter’, ‘monsoon-season’, etc. He begins to notice the apparent 
movements of the sun and the moon. ‘Yesterday’ and ‘tomorrow 
are often confused at first, but he soon knows about meal-times 
and bed-times. He is aware of the regular coinings and goings 
ofhisfamilyin their work at certain times of the day. He cannot 
easily see the difference in the a^ of the people he meets, but 
it is not long before he recognizes the difference between ‘old 
and young . By the time he is ready to attend school he kno\vs 
what is meant by ‘quick’ and ‘dow’. The learning about measure- 
ment of time should be bmlt up from such early knowledge. 

B — Learning to measure lengths 

their early ari thm etic activities in school 
c ren learn to count. This counting may sometimes take the 
form of countmg the number of steps they take in crossing the 
class room or the plajing-field. They gradually come to realize 
that the distance from one point to another can be thought of 
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inch, making a record in thdr books (together with the measure- 
ment previously guessed). 

Teachers often find that confusion is caused because the 
lengths chosen for measurement are not an exact number of 
inches. To introduce fractions of an inch, at this stage, may 
make matters worse. It is wise, therefore, to select, for the 
children to measure, objects which are an exact number of 
inches. If this is not possible, the teacher should prepare cards 
(sheets of paper will do), on which lines of selected lengths have 
been drawn. The children are required to guess the lengths of 
the lines and then measure them (Fig. 73). These cards are very 



figure 73 -a 'measunng card'. (Eadiline is a whole number of inches, so 
that the child does not have to wony about fractions) 

convenient because the teacher can keep a list of the answers. 
Another valuable piece of apparatus, for measuring practice, 
consists of square and oblong pieces of cardboard (enough to 
£*vc each child one piece). The cards are each marked by a 
capital letter and the children have to find the length and 
breadth of each piece in turn (Fig. 74). They can also find the 
distance round (we do not talk about the perimeter at this stage), 
adding. This apparatus should be stored, as it is very useful 
''hen the children are introduced to area. 

If children co-operate in groups, they can use their rulers to 
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idea of ‘guessing* a length before measuring it. The children 
enjoy this because they are competing against themsehes. 
also leads to an ability which hter proses scry useful in e«r>- 
day measurement: to be able to estimate with some accuracy. 



It is enough, in these early stages, if the children measure 
lengths ‘to the nearest foot*. The teacher tells them not to w ony. 
to be^n with, if there is a bit over. He also tells them that ^ 
for example, a length is nearly four feet, it should be counted 
as a full four feet. 

(<f) The fncA— Cut it is not long before the children themseUes 
begin to be dissatisfied with measurements to the nearest foot. 
They begin to complain: 'there u a bit over’, of ‘it is not quite 
long enough to be a foot’. Thb is the lime for the teacher to 
introduce afoot-slick, nith inch marki/is^ (rig. 72). If children 

P'/Z/A i.Wv’s "n 


FIGURE 71— Tooi^iklt** majltdininchct. (a) in »eod orcarUbosrUJ 
(S) in cane wnti notchci 

have already used the ‘numbcr*slide* for their early number 
activities (Chapters IV to VIII). they arc already familiar svith 
the idea of strips of various lengths representing numbers. The 
teacher now introduces the word ‘inch* and the children dis- 
cover by counting that there are twehe of them in the foot- 
stick. They now go on to measure smaller things to the nearest 
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Children are \ery interested in the measurement of their o\\ti 
bodies. By working in pairs they can measure each other. The 
teacher should fasten a strip of marked paper or cardboard to 
the wall at a convenient height, so that the children may read 
off each other’s height to the nearest inch (Fig. 75). The informa- 
tion should be kept in each child’s personal book and added to 
as he grows older* (Fig. 76). The measurements may include, 
also, the length of the child’s foot, and span of his hand, the 
distance from the finger-tip to finger-tip with arms stretched out 
sideways, the distance from the tip of the nose to the finger-tip 
of one arm extended sideways, the distance from the elbow to 
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measure longer objects, afterwards writing down lengths in feet 
and inches. For example, they write: ‘Length of desk = 2 eet 
6 inches.’ Three children working together and using rulers 
marked in inches may wnlc down the length as ‘30 inches . n 



this way they begin to see, through experience, the relationship 
between two units of Iength*mcasurement, and to learn how to 
change one unit into another. 



FIGURE 75.-/ 


-A will Mte. matked in feet and inches (Children find their 
hoghw to the nearest inch) 
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The teacher should, throughout, be helping the children to 
associate this work with the facts in the table of threes just as he 
associated inches and feet with the early facts in the table of 
twelves. 


C — Learning to measure -weight 

The early work in school is concerned with giving further ex- 
perience in learning what is meant by the words which indicate 
the idea of weight. Even in areas where the children do not gel 
the opportunity to see shop-weights, they have heard the grown- 
ups discuss the weight (heaviness, lightness, etc.) of vanous 
things and they themselves have used ‘weight’ words when 
carrying things about. 

The school has to help the child to make his own judgements 
about weight, so that he can use this judgement in his csxrj’day 
life while at school and when be has left school. He is not 
helped to do ibis by being shown how to work difficult calcula- 
tions in weight (an ability which is very rarely needed). He is 
helped by being given plenty of practice in comparing the 
weights of objects so that he can eventually make fine distinc- 
tions between them. It is suggested that this can be done in two 
ways: 

(e) By liandling^Jt must be remembered that our usual method 
of comparing the weight of two objects is lo pick them up and 
use our muscle-sense to tell us which is the heavier or lighter. 
Children can practise this as a game, with their eyes closed, until 
they are able to ‘feel’ accurately even small differences in the 
weights of two objects. The game can also be played by guessing, 
and writing down which of a pair of objects is thought to be the 
heawer, by looking at them before picking them up to prove if 
the guess is right. Another game which children Io\ c lo play is a 
‘pretending’ game, in which they come in turn to the front of the 
class and show by the positions of their hands and arms, and by 
the looks on their faces, w hat kind of object they are pretending 
to carry. For instance one child may stagger aroimd ‘holding’ 
a heavy bucket of water In one hand and an empty one in the 
other hand. Another child may pretend to have a feather on the 
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times as long. It is also compared with the teacher’s own stride 

and found to be about the same. 

The children are given practice, as before, in measuring m 
yards and writing the work down in their books. (Attempts at 
accurate guessing should be made before each measurement.) 
Later the children find it necessary to measure the ‘bit over by 
using their fool rulers and perhaps to be even more accurate by 
measuring to the nearest inch, though this is neither necessary 
nor desirable for most children at this stage. The more able 
children may make an entry in their books like this: 'Length of 
room = 5 yards, 2 feet, 9 inches’; and some may make a folding 



(a) 


[IFi 




FIG URE 77 —Yard slick* (a) A sticV, marked in fetl only. (M A Tplding tjje- 
three ‘foot-sucks* (ihm wood, or cardboard, strips) ’hinjed’ by cloth or ion 


yard-measure by fastening three of their foot-sticks together 
with thin leather (Fig. 77(&)). 

When longer distances arc to be measured (for example, the 
school playground or compound) the teacher should show how 
a ball of string (or rope) can be made into a useful measuring 
instrument by firmly tjnngor sewing a piece of coloured material 
(wool or thin string) at every yard along the string. This 
apparatus also proves valuable for later measuring activities 
(see Chapter XVIII). 

In all this work the children are learning, as before, through 
activity and experience, to sec the relationship between the 
various units. They can now write down their longer measure- 
ments in two ways. For example: 
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The children should get plenty of practice in using these 
pound-weights with the home-made scales. They should measure 
out, by balancing, exact pounds of all kinds of materials. They 
enjoy the activity more if they can put the material in packets 
(made of paper or leav'es), which can later be ‘sold’ in the class- 
room ‘shop’ (see page 1 1 1). 

In this kind of acthaty the children soon come to a situation 
where they need to weigh objects less than a pound in weight. 
They may be ‘selling’ sweets or biscuits in the ‘shop’ and find 
that they need a smaller neight than the pound. This is the time 
for the teacher to introduce the ounce-weights. These should be 
of metal, if possible, but small bags (filled wih beans, sand, etc.) 
weighing an ounce, and suitably marked *1 oz.',* may be used 
instead. 

The teacher demonstrates, using the scales, that sixteen of 
these ounce-weights balance one pound. The children should 
practise this so as to establish the Ihct for themsehes. All kinds 
of small objects should be weighed using ounce-weights. Later 
the children should be given opportunities to weigh objects 
using both pounds and ounces. They should write the work 
down in their books, as they did when measuring length. For 
example: 

The weight of a yam = 1 pound, 13 ounces’ 

‘The weight of a box of sugar = 2 pounds, 4 ounces’ 

'The wxighl of a parcel = S ounces’ 

*Thc wxighl of fi>e bananas «= 1 pound, 2 ounces’. 

At this early level the children do little more than gain ex- 
perience of the measuring of weight. They learn, through using 
them, about tw o of the important standard measures of w eight, 
and they arc now better able to guess and compare the weights 
of small articles and objects in thdr everyday lives. If spring 
balances arc used in the school or neighbourhood, they should 
be demonstrated to the children, 

Tb/t wv.k va Offiptex XIX '.“a dfial wwbi 

fractions of a pound and the larger units of weight needed in 
* The KstcQ for LSe ».Hort form *o£.' tLtcvuctl ea pats 31) 
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palm of his hand and to blow it in Ihc air. In this way they gain 
a greater sensitivity in the use of their muscles, which helps in 
guessing weight. 

(b) By tising scales— It is easy to make a pair of scales with 
which children can compare the w'eights of small objects. Every 
class room should have this simple piece of apparatus (see 
page 473 for details for making). With scales the children can 
‘see’ which is the heavier of two objects, without all having to 
handle them To begin with, they do not use standard weights. 
They merely ‘weigh’ one object (or group of objects) against an- 
other. Then they should be introduced to the idea of'balancing • 
For example, they might put a stone in one scale and then try 
to ‘balance’ it with a quantity of sand or soil. They should^ 
encouraged to do this with all kinds of material— graini 
clay, wood, etc. 

They find that sometimes a very small piece of material (for 
example, metal) has to be balanced by a considerable quantity 
of other material such as paper or cardboard. This discovery 
eventually leads to the idea of standard metal weights, such as 
those used in shops, which can be used for weighing exact 
quantities of other materbls. It is probably best with children 
to introduce the pound* as the first standard measure. It has 
the advantage ofbeingeasy to handle and of being more widely 


used than ounces in trade and commerce, and therefore is more 
likely to be met in everyday life. 

In towns where shops are plentiful we should try to gel 
several metal pound-wei^ts which the children can feel and 
handle. In other places we may have to make pound-weights, by 
using a small bag filled with the proper weight of beans, pebbles, 
sand, etc., and tied or sewn carefully so that the contents do not 
fall out when the bag is being used. The bag should be clearly 
marked with the sign ‘I lb.’4 

are* f Standard measure. In areal where measurel 

of h's own weighli he should intro- 
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oo getting the same quantity of liquid, for example, if they or 
the ‘shop-keeper’ use a dilTcrcnt size of tin each time a purchase 
is made. Moreover, they find that they cannot rely on the evid- 
ence of their eyes in this matter. A tall narrow jar is sometimes 
found to hold less than a wide short bowl. 

To help in this difBculty, the teacher introduces the use of a 
standard-size tin or jug which, when full, holds exactly a pint of 
liquid.* If it is not possible to get several pint measures, any 
suitable size of container is satisfactory, provided the level, to 
which a pint of liquid reaches, is marked clearly inside the con- 
tainer (and if possible outside also). The container should also 
be clearly marked with the words ‘One pint’. 

The children are now encouraged to continue their experi- 
ments so that they can tell how many pints arc required to fill 
larger containers. They are now 'measuring capacity', using a 
standard measure (the pint), just as they were previously 
‘measuring length’ by using a standard length (the foot). 

At a suitable time the teacher should get the children to fill a 
container wWch holds two pints. This is labelled or marked as 
before svith the words ‘One quart*, and this is also used as a 
standard measure. Later a (in or some other container is found 
which holds eight of the pint measures (or four of the quart 
measures) and this is labelled with the words 'One gallon’. This 
is a standard used for measuring larger quantities of liquid. The 
children in some areas may be familiar with tins or drums 
labelled, for example; ‘Kerosene, 4 gallons’, ‘Petrol, 30 gallons’, 
etc. These children ha\ c plenty of opportunity for experimenting 
with gallons and for estimating larger amounts of liquid. For 
example, they may ha%c a four-gallon tin and fill it with water, 
using a pint or a quart measure. 

In these sections on measuring, emphasis has been placed 
again, not on calculation, but upon the importance of children 
learning from their own experience about the need for standard 
roeasurK and about the irbrionships w hich exist between th«e 

* Atiia ihc Bniuh unit is iwciJ as an esaairt^. Teachen mat tat ifmr ovn 
brat anus. 
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industry and agriculture: the stone, the quarter, the hundred- 
weight, and the ton. 


D — Learning to measure capacity 
As part of the play activities which should always be en- 
couraged during the child’s early years at school, some time is 
spent in filling and emptying various receptacles with water, 
sand and other materials. Grown-ups may think that in doing 
this the child is wasting his time. In fact he is getting s ery valu- 
able expenence, which later helps him with his ideas of number 
and in his abUily to measure. The school should therefore 
encourage this kind of activity, by providing buckets, cans, pots, 
cups, bottles and tins (of all shapes and sizes). A plentiful supply 
of liquid and dry material should also be available in a plac* 
where the children can play (and make a certain amount of 
mess, without being scolded by the teacher!). 

During these activities children often talk to theinsehes (or 
to each other) about what they arc doing: ‘Let us fill it up.’ 
*How many cups can I fill from this bottle of water? — one, two, 


three, Oh! there is a drop of water still in the bottle, but rot 
enough for another cupful.’ ’Here is some water in this wide 
jug. It only comes half-way up. Let us pour it into this narrow 
jug. Look what happens. The water comes right to the top in 
this one.’ ‘There is sand in all these tins. Pour it all into the 
bucket. There is not much, is thereT 
From this bnd of conversation, it can be seen that the child 
IS making for himself all kinds of judgements about the measure- 
ment of quantities. He can use these judgements for an ta- 
me late purpose when he ’bujrs’ from the class-room ‘shop’. He 
may ask. for example, for some food which is served by the tin- 
lul. He soon comes to see the difference between ’heaped’ and 
level measures. The ‘heaped’ tin of food contains more than 
me one w hich is just fuH to the top of the Un. He must pay more 
tor It, as the shop-keeper asks for a higher price, 
thit V ” activities that the children come to realize 

e ® Standard measure of capacity (or a 

o standards). They be^ to find that they cannot rely 
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(/) Telling the time 

The first approach to telling the time should come through an 
awareness of the times of regular happenings throughout the 
school day, linked with observation of the school clock. Tiroes 
for arriving and going home, meal-times, playtimes, times for 
particular ‘subjects’, arc written on a card (Fig. 78). The clock- 
faces and positions of the hands* at various times arc discussed 
with the children, and the card is hung on the wall for reference. 
Alternatively one clock-face model, with movable hands, is put 



riGURE 7S.— A •umc<wd': fin! $un in kamins »o ‘lell the time' 


in a suitable place; the children each day lake turns in moving 
the hands at various times, and hanging up a card on which the 
lime and the event are written (Fig. 79). 

In this early approach to telling the time the child is learning 
to remember the various positions on the clock-facc because the 
events associated with these Umes arc important to him. Later, 
the teacher usually finds it necessary to teach the child the mean- 
ing of each position on the clock, first using the hour-hand, then 
the minuic-hind, separately. 

In Fig. ?0 two clock-faccs are shown. They arc parts of the 
[ * Tbe of ■ clcxk ve Moctimct caCrC ‘/Arm*. 
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units. In Chapter XX the work extends to the ability to change 
the units quickly from onetoanotherandso work out ‘problems 
in which these units are used. 


E — Learning to measure time 

Though time is something which is measured in the same way 
all over the world, it is found that in some areas the grown-ups 
at home do not need to measure time accurately. It seems that it 
is sufficient for them to know the approximate times of sunrise 
and sunset, so that they can arrange to make safe journeys 
during daylight. They also need to know the approximate time 
for the onset of the dry and rainy seasons so that sowing and 
harvesting can be prepared for. In some areas near the sea and 
in tidal rivers it becomes necessary to know something about 
the motions of the moon and the time of tides in order to go out 
in boats and catch fish. 


In other areas, of course, people’s lives (particularly in towns) 
are governed by the need to keep to a strict time-table. They 
have to be at work at a particular time. They have to do their 
business by meeting other people at a particular time. They must 
listen to the radio at certain times if they want to hear par- 
tiwlar news-items or programmes. They must know exactly 
about the days, weeks and months of the year so as to plan their 
business and pleasure for the future. They cannot do this accur- 
atdy by relying on the weather or changes in the moon. 

ut m almost every area the school-child is governed by a 
routine which means that he must have a good understanding of 
time, perhaps more than the grown-ups in his own area. He 
must eventually learn to ‘tell the tune', so that he can be punctual 
in tus arrival and departure. He must be able to read time- 
tables, parti^larly the school time-table. He must know the 
imes o a the regular happenings of the school day, and wants 
holida;^ ^ l“nes and dates of special days and school 

early work in learning to ‘tell the time’ 
together ^bout days, weeks, months, etc , should go on 
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(1) Telling the time 

The first approach to telling the time should come through an 
awareness of the times of regular happenings throughout the 
school day, linked with observation of the school dock. Times 
for arriving and going home, meal-times, playtimes, times for 
particular 'subjects’, are written on a card (Fig. 78). The clock- 
faces and positions of the hands* at various times are discussed 
with the children, and the card is hung on the wall for reference. 
Alternatively one clock-face model, with movable hands, is put 



FIGURE 78.— A "lune<ard': first siep* teaming to *Uli the ume’ 


in a suitable place: the children each day lake turns in mo>ing 
the hands at various times, and banging up a card on which the 
time and the event are written (Rg. 79). 

In this early approach to telling the time the child is learning 
to remember the various positions on the clock-face because the 
events associated with these limes are important to him. Later, 
the teacher usually finds it necessary to teach the child the mean- 
ing of each position on the dock, fint using the hour-hand, then 
the minute-hand, separately. 

In Rg. 80 two clock-faces arc shown. They arc parts of the 
• The Aandi of a clock are toroetifBe* calW 
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same clock-face when put together, but they are introduced 
separately to the children. First the teacher shows the hour- 
hand moving right round from twelve to twelve (Fig. 80(6)). The 
children are told that if the minute-hand is at the top (that is, 
pointing to the twelve) and the hour-hand is at the figure one 
the time is one o’clock. Similar illustrations are shown for the 
other hours. Then the diildren’s attention is directed to the 
other clock-face showing the minute-hand only (Fig. 80(a)). 



FIGURE 79 —Clock-face wiih movable bands (At suiuble limes a child 
moves (he hands and hangs up the proper card) 


They are shown the imnute-divisions on the right of the circle 
( ere are^ thirty of them). The hand is pointed in turn to the 
posiUons 5 minutes past’, TO minutes past’, T5 minutes past’ 
(or quarter past’), '20 imnutes past’, ‘2S minutes past, ‘30 
minutes past (or half pasf). The children are given practice in 
recogtmng th^ese positions on the right of the circle, which are 
indicated by the word 'PAsr, that is ‘past the hour’. When the 
eac er is satisfied that the children know these positions, he 
fixes on the small clock-facc with the hour-hand, and gives the 
pra ice m recogniring the time when both hands are 
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present. He limits the position of the minute-hand to the right 
of the face only. 

Next, the small clock-face, with the hour-hand, is again de- 
tached, and the children’s attention is drawn to the positions on 
the left of the larger clock-face. The minute-hand is placed at 
‘5 minutes to’, and the children are asked; ‘How many minutes 
to the o'clock mark at the lopT The children count the five 
minute-divisions. In the same way the positions of ‘10 minutes 
to’, ‘15 minutes to’ (or ‘quarter to’), ‘20 minutes to’, and ‘25 
minutes to' are demonstrated separately, and the children 



are given practice in quick recognition. The two clock- 
faces are again fixed together, so that the children can 
get practice in recognizing the time when both hands are 
present, but the position of the minute-hand to the left side 
only. 

This method of dealing with the two hands separately, before 
dealing wth both together, helps the children to get over 
the confusion which they feel when they hear a grown-up 
sfly, for example: ‘Ten nuntUes past eight’ when the minute- 
hand (which is the longer!) clearly points to the figure 
two. 

The teacher should allow the children to see the workings of a 
clock if possible, and should diow how the small hour-hand 
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travels only a short distance while the larger minute-hand is 

going the full circle.* 

It IS also wise to show children later that some clocks have 
Roman numerals instead of the usual Arabic figures (sec 
Fig. 81). 

(2) Days, iiecij, moMtis, etc. 

Time which is not measured by the clock is best approached 
llirough the school calendar, and through the simple diaries and 



records kept by the children themselves. These relate again to 
events wWch are important to them and therefore worth 
remembering 


'n day by a different group 
*0 discuss what IS thc im- 
Ene^f (referring oRen to future events), and 

maVe<! j ^ '"*** **• Another of the group 

h kent ® drawing and colours it. This diary (Fig. 82(a)) 

M '1^” niay read it. 

cirs for and by the whole 

little “re simple and only contain a 

SomnhSi ir ^n'®- OWer children can use them for 
S ^arithmetical information, 

brine in a rpfirC*.^^' “re mainly simple drawings which 

tunimoreenrHi.rt'^tk^ children an oppor- 

(d) Time grS their days and weeks (Fig. 82(c)). 

by indiviluaf Sildrln ci^' ample graphs which can be filled in 
• The relative For example, the height of a 

cog-wheel niechanismfrom St^adS*.***** ***''‘^5 t* shown by using the 




Figure 82 — Some ‘time* records' (a) Adassdiary. (fc) A weather diary. 
(e) A peisona] diaiy 

plant is marked on a sheet of cardboard, which is moved sideways 
each week to make a graph showing rate of growth (Fig. 83). 

In this chapter a method of introducing children to learning 
to tell the time is described. It is shown how they may be given 



Figure 83. — Malang a simple *110*6 graph' {to show the weeVly increase 
in height oTa growing plant) 
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activities in which they are leaming through their daily ex- 
perience the names of the days of each week, the number of 
days and weeks in each mon^ and the names of the months. 
The work in Chapter XXI shows how they go on later to extend 
these activities so that they sec the relationships between all the 
units of time (seconds, minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, 
year). These time facts arc then learned till they know them 
perfectly. They then use these facts in making calculations about 
time, reading travel time-tables, and solving simple 'problems’ 
dealing with time. 



SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT — 2 
{AdditiorC) 

We grown-ups cannot easily remember how we our- 
selves learned to add. We did it so long ago, and since 
then have had many other experiences, which have 
tended to make our memories imperfect and unreliable. 
Many of us, in any case, cannot give, in detail, the 
stages by which we ourselves learned. We are inclined 
to think ‘it just happened*. Often it does ‘just happen* 
for the more intelligent child: he learns without being 
taught In general, teachers belong to the more intelli- 
gent section of the population, and this very fact makes 
It more difficult to understand the problems our less 
intelligent children find in learning. JVe understand — 
why cannot diey? How can we look at the addition pro- 
cess with the mind of a child, particularly the child of 
average intelligence? 

One of the chief difficulties which young children meet 
in the addition process is the ‘carrying’ of numbers 
from the units-column to the tens-column, etc., as in the 
example shown. If children are to understand 
what they are doing in a sum like this, they must 28 ^ 
understand how our number system is arranged, §2 
namely: — 

(a) It is based upon the numbers of our ten fingers 
(or toes). 

(h) We have a separate symbol for all the numbers 
from nought to nine, that is: 

012345678 9. 

For writing down numbers greater than nine we have no 
new figures but we make use of the figures we already 
have. For example, if we want to write down the number 
ten in figures we \vrite 10, using the one (1) and the 
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nought (0). The position (or place) of the ‘ 1 ’ means that it 
js difTcrcni from one unit. Similarly, for the next higher 
numbers, we write 11 (I ten and 1), 12 (I ten and 2), 
13 (1 ten and 3) ... 19 (1 ten and 9); 20 (2 tens), 21 
(2 tens and 1) ... 99 (9 tens and 9). We then come to 
10 tens. We call this a hundred and write it down as 
100, the «cu' position (place) of the ‘1’ being used to 
show Its new value. 

These ideas are difficult for many children to grasp. 
Can we, as teachers, appreciate their difiicultics? 

Imagine you arc a member of a race of people svith 
only eight fingers and have no thumbs, so that your 
hands look like those in Fig. 84. 



FIOURE $4 — Ifrujinjiy himlt (uithout OirnnH) #»ihe bau» Of a cumtef 


When you begin your number learning you leam to 
count on your fingers like (his: 


'Aye, Bee, Sec, Dee, Ee, Eff, Gee, Aitch: 

You then represent the numbers from Aye to Gee by 
the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and also get to know the 
symbol for nought (P). For Aitch there is no new single 
*5 no single figure for ten in the 
number system based on ten fingers). We represent AUch 
y smg the one and the nought again and write it as 10. 

In ^ system appears 

n,,n?u numbers above Aitch (10) you have 

number names and figures like this: 

Aitch’Aye Ailch-Bec Aitch-See ... Aitch-Gee 
12 13 27 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT— 2 


Then: 

Bee-Aitch Bee-Aitck-Aye . . . Bee-Aitch-Gee 
20 21 27 
etc., etc; 
up to: 

Gee-Aitch Gee-Aitch-Aye . . . Gee-Aitch-Gee. 
70 71 77 

Aitch'Aitch, the next number, is represented by 100. 



FIGURE 85.— A number<hart based on an ‘eight’ system 


Now, counting on your fingers, as children do, try to 
do these sums,* remembering that you only have Aitch 
fingers. 

Units Units Aitches Units Aitches Units Ailches Units 

{+4+ 5+ 4 + 6 + 

4 2 3 6 6 


Eventually, you realize that, if you want to avoid 
^mg your fingers, or counting by dots, you must know 
the addition number-facts; for example: 

6 + 7 = 15 in this system 

+ Gee = Aitch-Ee} 

The ansttxirs, in this system, are: 

J{S«). lOiAueh), 12 (Aitch-Bee). 14 (Alteh-Dfe) 
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Now try these examples:* 

AU AU AU AU 

16 -V 25 + 37 + 36 + 

12 23 25 67 

26 17 61 47 


The first is worked like this. Starting with the Units. 
EJf Bee make AUch {6 + 2 10). And ^ makes 

Aitcb’EjfUO + 6 = 16). Put down the ‘d* in the Units- 
column of the answer and carry the 7’ into the AUch- 
column. Now deal with the /liVcA-column, etc. 

You may now appreciate one of the main problems 
which some children meet In the addition process, 
when trying to understand the idea of ‘place-value* so 
that they can ‘carry* from one column to another. 

* The »nf»Tn w the foyr ttamplc* •«: 

SS{Ef.Atith-lS^. (y NS iAHek-Alieh-Dfr-Aiiet'-Et): 

174 {Alith’AIrck.Cft.AUeh’Dft). 


CHAPTER XI 


learning more about addition 

Clupter V is concerned with the early stages of teaching 
children the idea of addition. (At that level the children are 
expected to learn the primary addition facts and to be able to 
set down and work simple examples of addition.) The work in 
^ s chapter assumes that the early stages have been done 
properly, and is intended to extend the range of the children’s 
experiences so that they have a full and accurate knowledge of 
the addition process. 

At the end of the chapter there is a detailed analysis of the 
suggested stages and steps which may be followed in the teach- 
ing of addition. The teacher may find it helpful to look at this 
analysis before reading further. He will then be able to see how 
e various sections of this chapter fit into the general scheme. 


_ idea of place-value 

children have already learned to write 10, 11, 12, .. .20 as 
but have not thought about the place- value of 
® figures. They have learned also, for example, that 13 is 10 
more, again without necessarily thinking of place-value. 

. *^8® is now reached when we should introduce the idea 

ut the value of a figure in any number depends upon its 
posUion. This idea is not only necessary for full understanding 
° e addition process, but is invaluable when the child comes 
about long multiplication, divbion and decimals, 
j 1 ^lending the children's ability to count — Before we begin to 
abl Pi^®®'Value we should make sure that the children are 
® to count, with confidence, at least up to one hundred. A 
cli^ experience in counting comes through the 

But ^ games and through their own love of repetition. 

We should also arrange counting activities in school. For 
example: 

may count round the class, each child saying a 
“mnber m sequence. 
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(li) The teacher and children in lum call odd and even numbers 
of a sequence. , 

[lit) The teacher, during the counting, draws the childrens 
attention to the fact that the numbers group themselves in tens. 
He shows how the numbers appear to ‘start again’ after every 
ten. For example, '. . . 27, 28, 29, 30— now we start again— 31, 
32, 33, 34 . . .’ The children are encouraged to emphasize the 
last number of each group of ten (that is, 20, 30, 40). 

(jv) The children count in tens, that is, ‘ten, twenty, thirty . . • 
eighty, ninety, hundred’. Counting in tens is sometimes used by 
children in games like 'Hide and Seek* where the ‘seeker’ covers 
his eyes and counts aloud in lens up to a hundred in order to 
give the others time to hide. 

(0 The children start with a number like six and keep adtog a 
ten, so that they count: ‘six, sixteen, twenty-six, thirty-six . . . 
ninety-six’. 


(2) Helping children to understand our number The 

children now progress to the writing down on 
squared-peper of the numbers, which they have 
been counting in tens. The teacher also writes * ® 

down the numbers on the blackboard and shows ^ ® 

the children how they can say these numbers ^ ® 

m a different way. They point to the left-hand •* ® 

figures and say; ‘One ten, two tens, three tens, 5 0 _ 

four tens . . . nine tens.’ From this the children 6 0 

see that the left-hand figure indicates the tens in 7 0 

each number. The teacher then suggests that this 8 0 

lelt-hand column should have a name. The chiJ- 9 0 

Jen write the letter T (to represent ‘tens’) at 
the top of the column. 

■^e class now look at a series of numbers 

** « pointed out 2 3 

^ 3 ones. 24 (20 , . ' 

“ needed ^ ‘ 

that thi. U ^ pointed out 

3y e confused with *0* for nought. Another word 
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which is often used for ‘ones’ is ‘units’* and the column is 
headed with a letter ‘U’. 

The next step is to consider numbers like fourteen, fifty-seven, 
thirty-six, and ask the children how many tens and how many 
units there are in each number. They wite dotvn the numbers, 
using the tens and units notation. 


The apparatus shown in Fig. 86(a) helps children to recognize 
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U R E 86.— Number<ardj to help childien 
Bum ben 

undenUsd the structure of 


wnbers and understand their structure. Each child has nine 
f for the tens (numbered ten to ninety) and nine cards for 
e Units (numbered one to nine). The cards can be used in a 
uf ways. For example, the teacher calls out a number; 
y. nfiy-sbc. The children pick out their ‘fifty’ card and their 
^ card (Fig. 86(6)). The two cards are placed so that the 
inters arc together, and the children find they have made up 
Uj^umber ‘fifty-six’. 

is type of card can be used later to help children to 
ugnize and wite dowm hundreds and thousands. The activity 
Uoii* comes from Uie Lalls wont (b>uu) meaning ‘one*. 
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is particularly valuable in showing the structure of numbers 
which include noughts, such as 109, 210, 3007. 

B — Tlic beginnings of addition using 'place~\alue' 

{but no 'carrying') 

(i) Dealing Hiih tens and units — Since there is no ‘carrying in 
these early examples, the work consists mainly of the setting 
down of simple ‘sums’. The children use their knowledge of the 
primary addition facts, their new knowledge of ‘place-value , 
and the tens and units notation. The teacher should refer to the 
Analysis (page 161, stages D(2) and D{3)) for the detailed steps. 

There are a number of important points which should be 
borne in mind during this work. 

(а) Squared-paper is of very great help to the children s 
understanding and accuracy. Teachers are strongly recom- 
mended to use it. 

(б) Standard phrases in working should be insisted upon. In 
the example given here the standard phrases used 

in the working may well be: 

'First add the units. T. U 

Twoandfourmakesixtsixandonemalceseven. 4 l + 

^t the seven in the units column of the answer. 2 4 

Now add the tens. 2 

Three and two make five; five and four make ^ 

nine. 9 7 

the nine in the tens column of the answer, 
ine answer is ninety-seven.’* 

The purpose of insisting upon standard phrasing is not to 
get uniformity, but to make sure that the children are building 
yp t e right habits of worldng. Not only docs this help the child 
o e aerate, but it also helps the teacher to find out when 
chfidren make misukes. For example, a child 
may a the tens column before the units column. Unless the 
hears the child using standard phrases he 
y 0 e aware of what the child is doing, because the right 
answer is obtained. Later, when the child gets a wrong answer, 
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because carrying’ is involved, the teacher may not be aware of 
the true cause of the mistake. 

(c) The teacher should decide whether the addition should 
start from the bottom or the top of the column. It is probably 
etter to start from the bottom, as most teachers find that 
children are then less likely, at the later stage, to forget the 
carrying figure in the tens and hundreds columns, etc. Which- 
ever way is chosen the children should learn to check their 
answers by starting the addition from the other end of the 
column. 

(^0 The teacher should remember, throughout all this work, 
^0 give regular practice in examples set as ‘problems'. These 
* Siven orally and in written form. The words used 

s ould be varied, so as to give children experience of all the 
P^ses which indicate that addition roust take place. 
h hundreds, tens and units — The work with 

ua^ds follows naturally when the children are confident in 
t«ns and units. The teacher should introduce 
notation in a similar %vay to that for ‘T.U.’, using 
undred’ cards in the apparatus shown in Fig. 86, and should 
0 ow the progression of examples given in the Analysis (page 
‘62, stage D(4)). 

It is important that some of the examples are ‘dictated’ by 
c teacher (not copied from the blackboard or text-book). This 
^es practice in setting down figures in their correct columns. 

should also be given practice in setting down and 
■orlang examples given in the following forms: 

(0 pi -f 102 4- 4 -f- 312 . . .’ 

vO Find the sum of thirty-one, one hundred and two, four, 
three hundred and twelve.’ 

_ C — ‘Carrying’ in addition 

IS Wise to introduce ‘carrying’ by a revision of previous work, 
id to an actual example of ‘carrying’. The new 

^ihen follows naturally from what the children already know. 
‘[*t, revision practice should be pren in adding a column of 
®bers (each less than ten) where the total is greater than ten. 
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Much of this IS revision of the primary addition facts. The 

children are asked to give the answer in tens and units, making 


use of their knowledge of ‘place-value’. For 
example, if they are asked to add 5, 2 and 9, they 
give the answer as sixteen (1 ten and 6 units). T. U. 
Other examples should be revised where the total 5 + 

is twenty or more (for example, twenty-six) so 2 

that the children get the idea of ^ving the answer 9 

as 2 lens and 6 units 1 ^ 


Secondly, the children should look at the 
figures in the examples theyhavcdoneinprevious 
weeks. The teacher should remind them that the highest number 
in any single column is never more than nine. As soon as a 
total is greater than nine, it has to be written dotvn in ‘tens' 
and ’units’. 

(/) ‘Carrying’ to the lens-coliam — An example of the type shown 
should be put on the blackboard. The ctuldren are asked to 


work it aloud, using the standard phrases to 

which they are accustomed. Achild begins; ‘First 

add the units. Eight and stx make fourteen’, and T. U. 

perhaps goes on; 'Put the fourteen in the units- 5 6 + 

column of the answer.’ The teacher quickly 8 

carries out this instruction, expecting to be cor- ^ 4 

rected, since the children know that they cannot i 


have a number greater than nine in any one 
column. Theytellhim at once thatfourteen is 1 ten 
and 4units; so the 14 is nibbed out, and they discuss what can 
be done. The teacherasks: ‘Where do the 4 units belong?’ ‘Now 
where does the 1 ten belong? We must “carry” it to the tens- 
column but we do not write it in the answer straight away 
because there are more tens to be added. To make sure that we 
remember it when we add the tens, let us put it under the hne 
in the tens-column like this.* Then the child goes on; ‘Now add 
the tens. Begin with the one we arc rarrying. One and five make 
six. Put the six in the tens-column of the answer. The answer 
is sixty-four.’ 

Whea children understand the idea of 'carrying' they should 
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be given practice in working the different types of examples set 
out in the Analysis (page 164, stage E(I)). 

(2) 'Carrying' to the htmdreds-colunm — If children understand 
the work so far they have little difficulty in extending the 
‘carrying’ idea to the hundreds- and e\’entually to the thousands- 
column. The graded steps arc set out in the Analysis (page 165, 
stages E(2) and (3)). 

(5) Helping the less able child to understand 'carrying * — If there 
are children who still fail to get the idea of ‘carrying’, it is 
suggested that the teacher should go back to the stage where the 
children play the ‘changing game’ (Chapter V, page 49). They 
then realize that the ‘change’ for numbers which add up to more 
than nine always includes at least one ten. They may also be 
helped by using the ‘20-sUde’ again, so that they see each ten as 
a landmark in their adding. 

Some teachers find it necessary, with less able children, to 
demonstrate the process of carrying by the use of an addition- 
board with bead-bars or number-strips. In the example given 
(Fig. 87) the child puts down a ‘6-bead-bar’ in the units section 
and five ‘10-bead-bars’ in the tens section. Then he also repre- 
sents the eight units, which he is adding, by putting an *8-bead- 
bar’ in the units section as sborvjj. Now he has to find how many 
beads he has altogether. He begins wth the units. The eight and 
the six bead-bars are changed fora *10-bar’ and a ‘4-bar’. TTie 
‘lO-bar’ is put with the tens in their section, and the four is left 
^th the units. He now looks at each column. He finds four 
beads in the units and puts a *4’ number-card in the answer. 
Then he secs that there are six *lQ-bead-bars' in the tens-column 
and puts a number-card in the answer. His answer is then 
read as ‘sixty-four’. 

— Common errors made by children in the addition process 
We should always try to discover the nature of the errors made 
by children, so that we can give the most effective help to put 
matters right at once. 

Written tests, when the results are properly examined, may 
show up some of the difficulties; but, whenever possible, the 
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teacher should also listen to individual children working out the 

process aloud. 

It IS well to remember that 'prevention is better than core’. 
Errors should be few if the original teaching has been satis- 
factory. 



FIGURE 87 — An ‘addiboB-board* and 'bead ban'^ to help children with 
'carry mg* 


Common errors, with their probable causes, and suggested 
Hcyi of putting matters right, are given here: — 

(a) Not knowing the addition facts, for example 9 + 8 = 17. 
Further work is needed on the facts not known. Practice-cards, 
flash-cards, and games involving repetition of the facts, should 
be included. 
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(£>) Loss of place during the working process, due to fatigue 
and lack of concentration. This, again, is often associated with 
imperfect knowledge of the facts. The child has to ‘count’ his 
addition slowly, laboriously, and sometimes inaccurately, on his 
fingers. While doing so he loses his place. This is obviously an 
indication that the child is being pushed on to a stage for which 
he is not ready. The teadier should take him back to an earlier 
stage. 

The child sometimes loses his place when adding more than 
two numbers (for example, 4 -b 5 -f 7) because he fails to keep 
the unseen nine (4 + 5) in his mind when he goes on to add the 
seven. 

(c) Faulty setting down, particularly when the addition has 
been dictated by the teacher, or when the example is given in 
horizontal form. For instance, 

5(M + 26 + 169 may be w-ritten 

down incorrectly instead of in the 504 + H. T. U. 

correct form as shown. 16 9 5 0 4 + 

This may sometimes be due to 2 6 

carelessness, but more frequently 1 6 9 

to lack of understanding of place- 

value. The teacher should revise — — — 


the idea of place-\'alue and make incorrect Correct 
sure tlat squared-paper is used. 

(d) Confusion and inaccuracy due to the bad habit (sometimes 
e'en encouraged by teachers) of searching up and down a 
column for pairs of numbers 


which make up ten. It is best 
to have a standard procedure, T- U- 

using standard phrases in 12 1+ The child 
«rlmg. H* gives cona- 2 7l I 

dence and promotes ac- i 3) I pairs of numbers 

curacy. (Later, the standard l 8 J making up ten. 

procedure ran be adjusted to — 

give greater speed. In this 
example, for instance, chil- 
dren may reach the stage where they can add the units-column 
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teacher should also listen to individual children w orking out the 

process aloud. 

It is well to remember that ‘pfc\«ntion is better than cure'. 
Errors should be few if the original teaching has been satis* 
factory. 



FIGURE 87 —An 'addiiiOD-bfxifd' and’beail ban”, lo help children with 
•canying’ 


Common errors, with Ihcir probable causes, and suggested 
ways of putting matters right, are given here : — 

(a) Not knowing the addition facts, for example 9+8 = 17. 
Further work is needed on the facts not known. Practice-cards, 
flash<ards, and games involving repetition of the facts, should 
be included. 
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(5) Loss of place during the working process, due to fatigue 
and lack of concentration. This, a^n, is often associated with 
imperfect knowledge of the facts. The child has to ‘count’ his 
addition slowly, laboriously, and sometimes inaccurately, on his 
fingers. While doing so he loses his place. This is obviously an 
indication that the child is being pushed on to a stage for which 
he is not ready. The teacher should take him back to an earlier 
stage. 

The child sometimes loses his place when adding more than 
two numbers (for example, 4 + 5+7) because he fails to keep 
the unseen nine (4 + 5) in hts mind when he goes on to add the 
seven. 

(c) Faulty setting down, particularly when the addition has 
been dictated by the teacher, or when the example is given in 


horizontal form. For instance, 

S04 + 26 + 169 may be written 

down incorrectly instead of in the 504 + ^ T. U. 

correct form as shown. j 6 9 5 o 4 + 

This may sometimes be due to 2 6 

carelessness, but more frequently l 6 9 

to lack of understanding of place- ' 

value. The teacher should revise 

the idea of place-value and make incorrect Correct 
sure that squared-paper is used. 


(d) Confusion and inaccuracy due to the fend habit (sometimes 
even encouraged by teachers) of searching up and down a 
column for pairs of numbers 
which make up ten. It is best 
to have a standard procedure, 
using standard phrases in 
Working. This gives confi- 
dence and promotes ac- 
curacy. (Later, the standard 
procedure can be adjusted to 
give greater speed. In this 
example, for instance, chil- 
dren may reach the stage where they can add the units-column 


2 7 | 

t V 


The child 
should NOT 
search for 
pairs of numbers 
making up ten. 
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Without having to say the ‘steps’: ’Eight, (and 3) eleven, (and 7) 

eighteen, (and 2) twenty.’) 

(e) Mistakes m ‘carrying’ are various. 

(0 Forgetting to add the ‘carrying’ figure. This can be avoided 
if the child adopts the suggested procedure of starting his adding 
from the bottom, and of checking by adding downwards from 
the top. 

(ii) Omitting to write down the ‘carrymg’ figure. 

(«0 Putting in the wrong ‘carrying* figure. For example, when 
the total of the units<oIumn is 21 a child puts the ‘2* in the 
units column and ‘carries’ the *1’. (Again 
this may be due to carelessness, but more ‘ 

likely shows lack of understanding of the instead of — 

process.) The teacher should go back to a p j~ 

practical demonstration of ‘carrying*. 

(iv) Adding the ‘carrying’ figure twice in the same column. 

(v) Adding the ‘carrying’ figure in the tens-column and using it 
again in the hundreds<oIumn. (This is almost always due to 
imperfect setting down.) The use of squared-paper, to keep the 
separate columns clear, is recommended. 

(ri) Putting in ‘carrying’ figures when there is nothing to carry. 
(This is sometimes due to lack of understanding, and sometimes 
to 'habits’ because all the examples given over a long period of 
practice have happened to require ‘carrying’.) Revision should 
always include examples of varying types. Some should require 
‘carrymg’, some should not, so that the children learn to deal 
with each example according to its particular needs. 


E — Summary of points to remember in teaching addition 

1. A suitably graded scheme of work, such as that described in 
this chapter, and analysed on pages 158-166, should be 
followed. 

2. The early work should be based on actual addition ex- 
periences. 

3. At every stage examples in ‘problem’ form should be in- 
cluded, so that children leam to understand statements and 
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situations which require them to add and to use the addition 
process. 

4. A perfect knowledge of the primary addition ‘facts’ is 
essential. 

5. A proper understanding of the addition process is impossible 
without a good knowled^ of ‘place-value’. 

6. Squared-paper should be used, particularly in the early stages 
and when new steps are being learned. 

7. The use of standard phrases in working helps the children’s 
confidence and accuracy. 

8. Careful records should be kept of each child’s progress. 
Mistakes should be noted so that they can be put right before 
going on to new work. 



Suggested stages and steps in the teaching of addition 
(Chapters V and XI) 
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wntten lorm, sucn as: 
(nM.0S9 + 27 + 309 + 6' 



SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT — 3 
{Subtraction) 

In the section preceding Chapter XT it is stated that 
teachers do not find it easy to understand children’s 
difficulties in arithmetic. We have to try to put ourselves, 
in imagination, in the position of a child. It is suggested 
that we may find it helpful to do some arithmetic in a 
different number system from that to which we are 
accustomed. 

The system suggested for our experiment is based on 
eight fingers. We have new number-names but keep the 
same figures (Fig. 85, page 145). 

In the section preceding Chapter XI you were asked 
to work out a fe%v simple examples of addition using 
this new number system. It is suggested that you now 
try to do the same thing with simple subtraction 
examples:* 

(fl) Units (6) Aitches Units (c) Aiiches Units 
d- 17 - 1 0 - 

3 12 S 


{d) Aitches Units (e) Aitches Units 
12 - 34 ^ 

6 17 


Did you get them all right? You probably found that 
(a) and (6) were easy. In (c) and (d) you needed a know- 
ledge of the subtraction facts in this particular system: 
10 — 5 = 3; 12 — 6 = 4. But when you came to (e) 
you probabl)' found yourself facing the dJOiculiy met 

^ • Tbc awff, tn- (a) J tSn): J (&); W J ISrt); U) 4 iDtt); U) IS 
iiitlth-Eti. 
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by many children in subtraction. You had to think very 
clearly about what you were doing, because you had to 
find a way of dealing with the situation arising when 
the number of units in the top line is smaller than the 
number of units m the bottom line. 

You may find it interesting and instructive to con- 
sider in detail how you yourself dealt with this difficulty. 
\Vhat methods did you use? What methods tvould you 
use in teaching this step in subtraction to children to 
give them a full understanding? 

The following chapter discusses in detail the ways of 
helping children to deal with the situation. 
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the school, they find less dUBculty when they are introduced to 

more complicated examples. 

Before the children begin to work any example aloud, they 
should be encouraged to think of how it may be stated in 
words. For instance the example given here may be stated by 
the child in one of a variety of ways: 

‘Take fifty-two from sixty-nine.* 

‘How much bigger is sixty-nine than fifty-two?’ 

‘What is the difference between fifty-two and sixty-nine?’ 

They then go on to work the example. 

Here are two possible methods: 

(o) (Using the method of ‘subtracting upwards’.) 

‘First deal with the umis. 

Two from nine leaves seven. 

Put the “7” in the units-column of the answer. 

Now deal with the re/is. 

Five from six leaves one. 

Put the “1” in the tens<oIumn of the answer. 

The answer is seventeen ’ 

(t) (Using the method of ‘subtracting downwards’.) 

‘First deal with the mils. 

Nine, take away two leaves seven. 

Put the "7” in the anits<olumn of the answer. 

Now deal with the lens. 

Six, take away five leaves one. 

Put the “I” in the tens-column of the answer. 

The answer is seventeen.’ 

The children can easily go on to deal with hundreds, tens and 
units m subtraction examples of this nature. The detailed steps 
for teaching are given in Analysis 2 (page 182, stage D). 

B — The next stages in the siAtraclion process* 

Now let us look at an example where, in the units-column, the 
figure (eight) in the bottom line is greater than the figure (four) 

• Hole — Some teachers will realize that this is the stage in subtraction where 
‘borrowing’ and ‘paying back’ are commonly used. In rhu book these 
"Of used, becausM rtey 4o mt Atenbe what happens m subtraction. 
As wiU be seru, neither 'borrowing* awr *payizig back* occurs at any ante. 
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in the top line. We immediately find that we are in difficulty 
because we cannot take eight from four. Some method of dealing 
with this situation must be found. 

There are several different methods in use at 
the present time, but, after many years of argu- T. u. 

mcnt and research by teachers, there is still lack 3 4 — 

of agreement as to the best method. It appears 1 8 
that all these methods, if taught properly, gi^c 
good results. What is most important is: that the ' 
teachers within a school, or better still within a 
group of schools, should agree upon which method they are 
going to use. As a child moxcs from class to class within a 
school, or from school to school within an area, he should not 
be faced vdth the % cry great difficulty of ha%ing to chance from 
one method of subtraction to another. This applies particularly 
to the less able child. 

If, as sometimes happens, a child moves into an area where a 
different method of subtraction is used, he should be allowed to 
keep to his miTi method, provided that he can use it successfully. 

This emphasizes the need for the teacher to know and under* 
stand all the more common methods. He is then able not only 
to teach the standard method for his school but also to help 
children who have already learned to use another method. 

It is proposed here to discuss in detail the nro methods most 
commonly in use. 


(/) Subtraction by the method knotm as *decomposiiIon' 

The method of ‘decomposition’* appeals to many teachers 
because the idea is easy for children 
to understand. It follows \Tiy simply 
from the early w ork in subtraction T. U. 

and can be demonstrated easily. 3 4 — 2 14 — 

The idea explained — Let us con- ^ ^ ^ _ 

sider the example already gisTB. We 

cannot take the eight units from the 
four uaits. We cm, ftowmer, make 

use of one of the thro tens and think of it as ten units, thus 

* Tbe chiMrea Co cot have to kara this word. 
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giving a total of fourteen units, as shown. The eight units can 
now be taken from the fourteen units to leave 
SIX units. The * 6 ’ is put down in the units- 
column of the answer. \Vc now deal with the T. U. 

tens one from two leaves one. The ‘1* is put j ,4 

down in the tens-column of the answer. The 34 - 
answer is sixteen. The completed example is as j g 
shown on the right. — 

1 0 

Note — Some teachers prefer not to add the — 
ten units to the four but to write it above the 
four. The eight is subtracted from the ten, leaving two. This is 
then added to the four to give six. The completed 
example is set doNvn as shown here. It is claimed 
that this method helps the children because it 
uses fewer subtraction facts. It is also more 
natural when dealing with the subtraction of 
money and other measures. 

The same idea is used when dealing with bigger 
numbers. 

In this example we cannot take the seven 
from the two in the tens<olumn. We have to 
make use of one of the five hundreds and _ 

think of it as ten tens, making twelve tens 5 a b 

in all. The completed example then looks as ^ ^ 

in (a) below. ' 

This breaking down (or ‘decomposing’) of 
the numbers in the hundreds- and tens-columns gives this 
method its name. 

Here wc must notice bow the idea of ‘decomposition’ is 
applied to yet another example. Sec ( 6 ) below. 


T. U 


? A ■ 
t 8 


H. T. U 


K T U. 

« 1: 

J 2 8 - 
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Wc cannot lake the seven units from the two units. We Jook 
to the tcns-column but find there are no tens 
for us to use. In order to get some lens ue 
make use of one of the fwc hundreds and ^ 
think of it as ten tens. Wc can now start * it 12 

again and make use of one of the ten lens. 5 0 2 - 

The completed example looks as shown on 3 5 7 
the right. ' 1 4 5 1 

(b) Teaching the idea of'decontposUion' to children — Wc pul the 
example on the blackboard and ask a child to begin working 
aloud. He begins unth the units-column and 
finds he cannot take eight from four. The uork- 
ing is stopped and wc ask what the 3 and the 4 T. U 

stand for in the number 34 — ‘Three tens and 3 4- 

four units*. This can be made more vivid by 
representing the 34 as 3 bundles of ten sticks 
and^ 4 single sticks (Fig. 88). The teacher then 
goes on: 'Here are thirty*four sticks. We have to 
take eighteen away and find how many arc left. Let us take 
eight away to start with. There arc not enough single sticks to 
do this. Wc must use one of the bundles of 
ten. Untie the bundle. We now have fourteen 
single sticks. It is easy to take eight away 
now. There are six left. Now let us deal 
with the bundles of tens. We only have two 
bundles of ten because we used one bundle. 
Now we have to take one ten away, leaving 
us with one ten. Altogether we have one ten 
and six single sticks left, so that our answer 
is sixteen. 

‘Now let us work out the example on the 
blackboard without using apparatus.' (We are thus introducing 
OUT ‘standard phrasing’.) 



FIGURE 88.— 
Teactung the idea 
of ‘decomposition’ 
m the subtraction 
process 


‘First deal with the imits. 

I cannot take eight from four: 
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So I use one of the three lens Oeawng Wo tens’ 
of It as ten units. 

Now I have fourteen units. 

Eight from fourteen leave six. 

Put the “6” in the units-column of the answ er. 

Now deal with the tens. 

One from two leaves one. 

Put the “1” in the tens-column of the answer. 

The answer is sixteen.’ 

This type of demonstration and explanation 
can be extended to deal tvith hundreds (ten 
bundles of ten), and thousands if necessary. With most chil- 
dren, however, once the idea is understood with tens and units, 
further practical demonstration may be unnecessary. It is essen- 
tial, however, that the children should follow a carefully graded 
scheme of work m dealing with bigger numbers. 

These stages and steps in teaching are suggested in Analysis 2, 
pages lSO-5. 

(2) Subtraction by the method known as 'equal additions' 

This method does not follow as naturally from the earlier work 
as does that of ’decomposition’. But it is found that, if the 
method is explained carefully, children can understand it and 
can use it accurately. 

(a) The idea explained — The method is based on the idea that 
the difference between two quantities is unchanged if equal 
quantities are added to both. For example: 

(0 Starting with 17 - 8 = 9. it follows that 27 - 18 = 9 and 
37 - 28 = 9, etc. 

• Note — It u good for s child, when learsing a new process, to be 
allowed to use ‘helping’ figures, and to change figures where necessary. 
Though this sometunes leads lo unddy work, it is valuable as an aid to 
uodentanding of the process and so makes the child’s work more accurate 
There is no particular method winch is widely accepted for this ‘crossing 
out' and use of ‘helping* figures Teadters should use their own judgement 
in the matter The method diosea ta this book u that which the authors 
and editor consider to be as neat and dear as is possible m print. 

We should encourage children to stop using ‘helping figures' when the 
process u well known and greater speed is required. 


'), and think 

T. U . 

JiA - 
1 8 
1 6 
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00 The difference between the heights of two children is un- 
changed if they both stand on boxes of the same height. 

(m) The difference beb\ een the ages of tw o children remains the 
same because their ages both increase equally. 

The equal quantities added to the two original quantities need 
not both be in the same units. For example, it does not matter 
whether we add twelve months to one age and one year to the 
other, or whether we add ten units to one number and one ten 
to the other. In each case the difference remains the same. 

To illustrate the use of this idea in subtraction let us look at 
the same example as before. 

We cannot take eight units from four units We therefore add 
ten units to the top line to make it three tens and 
fourteen units. This enables us to deal with the 
units. Eight from fourteen leaves six. T. U 

Now in order to keep the difference bert\een 3 4- 

the top and bottom lines the same, we must add i 8 

ten to the bottom line. This ten must go to the 

tcns-column (since we have hnished dealing 
with the units) makin g two tens in the bottom 
line. Now we can deal with the tens. Two from three leaves 
one. The answer is six- 
teen. 

The completed ex- ^ ^ 
ample* looks like (fl) on <* 

the right. ^ “ (c) ^ ° ~ (6) 

Now let us look at ^ ^ ^ 

another example, (6) on t ^ 
the right. 


* Koie — Some teachers prefer not to add the ten to the 
four units but to wnte it above the ‘4*. The *8' h then sub- 
tracted from the ’lO’ leaving two. This is then added to the 
4 togn’esw. 

The completed example is set down as shown on the right: 
. It IS cUiroed that this method helps the cluldren because 
It feu-er subtraction facts. It is also mote natural when 
dealing with the subtraction of money and other measures. 


T. U. 


10 

3 4- 
V S 
I 6 
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We cannot take seven units from one unit. Add ten units to 
the one unit to make eleven umts and at the same time add one 
ten to the five tens to make six tens. Seven units from eleven 
units leaves four units. Now deal with the tens. We cannot take 
the SIX tens from the nought tens. Add ten tens 
to the nought tens to give ten tens and, at the jj .p ^ , 
same time, add one hundred to the three hun- 
dreds to give four hundreds. Six tens from ten 5 0 1- 

tens leaves four tens. Finally, four hundreds y y ^ 

from five hundreds leaves one hundred, giving ^ ^ ^ 

an answer of one hundred and forty-four. The • 

completed example is shown here. 

(6) TeackifTg the idea of 'equal additions’ to children — The 
children must first be introduced to the idea that if two quan- 
tities are increased by the same amount then the difference 
between them remains the same. This idea should be demon- 
strated in as many ways as possible. For example: 

(1) How many cows (or pigs, hens, etc.) do the familes of two 
boys possess? How many has one more than the other? If three 
cows were given to each of the two families, how many would 
one family then have more than the other? 

(«) Examples like this are worked on the blackboard: 


T.U. TU. 

5 — add ten to 15 
^ both numbers 13 — 
2 2 


T.U. 

add ten to 2 5 — 
both numbers 2 3 


T.U. 

add ten to 3 5 — 
both numbers 3 3 
2 


The difference is always the same. 

Once this idea of ‘equal additions’ is understood, we can work 
an example like tMs with the children. They begm: ‘Eight from 
foui', and find that th^ cannot do it. We then refer to the idea 
discussed previously and say: ‘If we add ten to the top line and 
ten to the bottom line we get the same answer. Let us first add 
ten units to the four units making fourteen units. We can now 
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take the eight away, leaving six. But we must remember also 
to add ten to the bottom number. This ten must go to the tens* 
col umn (since we have finished with the units) 
making two tens in all. Now we deal tvith the 
tens. Two from three leaves one. The answer T- U. 
is sixteen.’ 

After working several similar examples with 3 4 — 
the children we should gradually get them to I* 8 

use standard phrases in working and a stan- 1 6 

dard method of setting the subtraction down. 

So as to prevent them forgetting the addition 
of the ten to the bottom number, we should insist that it be 
done at the same time as the addition of the ten units in the 
top line. 

The standard working may then be: 

‘First deal with the units. 

I cannot take eight from four; , 

So I add ten to the four (making fourteen), and add one ten 
to the ten in the bottom line (making two tens). 

Eight from fourteen leaves six. 

Put the "6” in the uiuts*column of tbe answer. 

Now deal with the tens. 

Two from three leaves one. 

Pul the “1” down in the tcns<olumn of the answer. 

The answer is sixteen.’ 

The work can then be extended gradually to examples which 
use the principle of ‘equal additions’ in the tens- and hundreds- 
columns. 

Nore— Analysis 2 of steps in tcaclung (page 180) is based 
(from stage D onwards) on the method of ‘decomposition’, but 
the graded examples quoted are abo typical of those that may 
used at each stage in teaching subtraction by the method of 
®qual additions’. 

C — Common errors made by diildren in the subtraction process 
We should always try to discover the nature of the enors made 
by the children, so that we can the most effecti« help to 
put matters right at once. 
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Written tests, when the results are properly cumined, may 
show up some of the diflictilUes; but, whcncNcr possible, the 
teacher should also listen to individual children working out 
the process aloud. 

It is Nsell to remember that ‘pres'cntion is better than cure . 
Errors should be few if the ori^oal teaching has been satis* 
factory. 

Common errors, with their probable causes, and suggested 
ways of putting mailers right, arc given here: — 

(a) Failure to remember the subtraction facts, particularly 
those m which a nought appears. Further work is needed on the 
facts not known. 

We should be aware that some children understand the sub- 
traction process perfeeily, but sometimes get their work wrong 
because they da not know the subtraction facts. 

(b) Forgetting to make the necessary change in the tens- 
colutnn after a ten has been added in the unils<olumn. This may 
be due to: 

(0 Carelessness. 

(ii) Fatigue and lack of concentration arising from an imperfect 
knowledge of the subtraction ‘facts’. So much effort has been 
used in working out the ‘facts’ that the child loses his place, 
(ni) Lack of proper understan^ng of the process. 

This may mean that the work is loo dilTicult, and that the child 
is being pushed on to a stage for which he is not ready. We 
should take him back to an earlier stage. 

(c) Faulty setting down of the example, particularly when it 
has been stated in problem form or when it has been dictated by 
the teacher. 

(d) Taking the figures in the lop Une from those in the bottom 
line. This may be due to inaccurate teaching in the early stages, 
when the children have been told, wrongly, to take the smaller 
number from the larger nnmber. The error should not arise if 
standard methods of working are insisted upon from the start. 

(c) Discouraging the use of 'helping figures’ too soon. It is 
wise to remember that accuracy in subtraction is more im- 
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portant than speed. Some children need any help they can get, 
particularly in the early stages. 

D — Summary of points to remember in teaching subtraction 

1. A suitable graded scheme of work (such as that given on 
pages 180-5) should be followed. 

2. The early work should be based on actual subtraction 
experiences. 

3. At every stage examples in ‘problem’ form should be in- 
cluded, so that children leam to understand statements which 
require them to subtract. 

A perfect knowledge of the primary subtraction facts is 
essential. 

5. Squared-paper should be used, particularly when new steps 
are being learned. 

6. Careful records should be kept of each child’s progress and 
mistakes. 

7- The teachers in a school (or area) should get together and 
decide upon which method of subtraction and which standard 
phrases in working they arc going to use. They should then 
l^eep strictly to them. 



Suggested stages and steps in the teaching of subtraction 
(see Chapters VI and XII) 
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• Comparaiively few people have louse the subtraction process when more than three figur 

involved. Therefore we should not make children spend a lot of time on such examples. If children imilei 
the meaning of subtraction, the various steps m the written process, and how to apply these to simple 
lems, most of them will find little difficulty m applying the pnnaptes to larger numbers hhrn the need i 



SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT — 4 
{Multiplication) 


Teachers often find that a child’s main difiiculties in the 
multiplication process arise from an imperfect know- 
ledge of the primary multiplication facts. The children 
who do not know the facts also tend to make mistakes 
in the process, because their power of concentration has 
been wasted on trying to remember or work out the 
f^acts. 

To show that this is so, it may be helpful for us to 
try to put ourselves in the position of the child and work 
out a few multiplication examples in which we our- 
selves have an imperfect knowledge of the facts. 

As before (pages 144 and 167), it is suggested 
that we teachers use, in this multiplication, a different 
system of numbers : that is, with a base of eight instead 
of the usual base of ten. This will ensure that, like 
some children, we do not readily know the multi- 
plication facts. 

For example, the early facts in the table of ‘3’s {'Sees') 
in the ‘new’ system are, and look like, this: 

1x3=^ 3 {Aye times See is See) 

2x3=6 {Bee times See is Eff) 

3x3 = 11 {See times See is Ait ch- Aye 

4 X 3 = 14 {Dee times See is Aitch-Dee) 

5 X 3 = 17 {Ee times See is Aitch-Gee) 

6x3 = 22 {Eff Xunes See 15 Bee'Aitch-Bee) 

7 X 3 = 25 {Gee times See is Bee^Aitch-Ee) 

Now, can you work out the following multiplication 

examples.* First try them by referring to the table and 

• m answers in this system ate. 74 {Gee-Aitch-Dee\ S4S (Ee-Ailch-Atlch and 

D<«-Ai{ch-E»)aiid J6,}64 (Tty wmingausm words') 
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then try them again separately by remembering the facts 
without the table: 

2 4 X 1 6 7 X 4 S 7 4 X 

3 3 

Do you not find that it is quite easy to make mistakes, 
unless you are perfectly familiar with the ‘facts’? You 
probably spent more time and concentration on the 
‘facts’ than on the process itself. 



CHAPTER XIII 


LEARNING MORE ABOUT MULTIPLICATION 
A — Introduction 

In the work described in Chapter VII, children are introduced 
to the idea of multiplication as a special form of addition, which 
can be done quickly because the numbers to be added are all the 
same. The children are given practical experience, such as 
finding out how many objects there are altogether when they 
bring the same number of objects a ©ven number of times. The 
teacher shows how these cakulations may be recorded as facts, 
and the children have practice which enables them to learn 
these facts (up to a product of twenty*four). During this work 
the words ‘multiply’ and ‘multiplication’ are introduced. The 
children now go on to learn the multiplication process and the 
later multiplicadon facts, so that they can deal with bigger 
numbers. But, before this work is discussed in detail, it is well 
to consider again the meaning of an expression such as 5 x 4, 
and how it may be put into words. Is it expressed as: 

(0 Five times four? (iv) Four limes five? 

(iQ Five fours? (v) Four fives? 

(m) Four multiplied by five? or (ii) Five multiplied by four? 
Does it mean: 

(fl) Five groups of four? 

(b) Four groups of five? 

Children should not be worried by such questions. What they 
must learn is the complete expression, 5 x 4 =* 20; and what 
they must understand is that it can be looked at in two ways— 
namely, five groups of four and four groups of five, each giving 
the same total of twenty. When this idea is fully understood, it 
helps children to learn the multiplication facts much more 
easily, since ‘twin’ facts can be learned together. The idea is also 
helpful when, later, the children come to the multiplication of 
money and measures. For example, when multiplying ’ by 
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‘365’ it is possible to multiply by the *9’ much more easily than 
by the ‘365’. 

The following method is useful in demonstrating the idea to 
children. We put dots or small circles on the blackboard, as in 
the pattern in Fig. 89(a). The children count them and agree 
that there are sue. We then cover the pattern with a cardboard 
screen (Fig. 89(h)) and ask: ‘How many twos?’ — Three. (We 
write ‘3 x 2’ on the blackboard.) ‘And what do three twos 
make?’ — Sue. (We add *= 6* on the blackboard.) ‘From this 

• • • 

(o) 

• • • 


( 6 ) 




^tGURE 89.— The use of 'scitciu’ to shw “twia facts’ in multipbcation 

''c see that 3x2=6.’ We then remove the screen and show 
® six dots as they were to begin with. We then cover the 
pattern with another screen (Fig. 89(c)), and ask: ‘Now what do 
th* two threes.’ (We write ‘2 x 3’.) ‘So that two 

2 make six.’ (We add ‘ = 6’.) We now see that 

X 3 = 6 and 3 x 2 = 6. If wc know ‘two threes’ we also 
^ three twos’. So wc can leam both facts at the same time, 
j. demonstrate, in the same way, the various multiplica- 

acts which are involved in a number like twenty-four (sec 
P»g- 90). 
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FIGURE 90 — Sctwu sbowins the 'multipbcauon facu’ for the number 
iwenty'four 

B — Short nmlliplication 

(/) Using early multiplication facts (as in List VT) 

When the chjdren know the eatly facts they should be intro* 
dueed gradually to the multiplication process itself. There is no 
need to wait until the later facts are known, provided examples 
are chosen which use only the early facts. The children are 
familiar with the ideas of place-value and ‘carrying’, and so they 
can give their main attention to the process. (If necessary, 
squared-paper may still be used as aa aid.) 

Here are the first five steps which, it is suggested, may be 
used in teaching the process. 

(a) No 'carrying' — For example; T.U. ^'2"^* 

2 4 

4 S 4 8 8 

(b) 'Carrying’ to the lens-cokmtn only — T.U. H.T.U. 

For example: ^ 2 ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ 
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(c) 'Carrying' to the hmdreds-coimm H.T.U. H.T.U. 

only — For example: 1 5 2 x I 6 2 x 

3 ^ 

456 648 

I 2 

id) 'Carrying' to both the tens- and H.T.U. H.T.U. 

hundreds-cohimns — For example; i 5 | x I 5 6 x 

TTi m 

12 2 2 

(e) Examples in\ol\ing noughts — For example: 

H.T.U. HTU H.T.U. HTU. 

120x 45x I04x 205x 

1 _2 3 4 

4 8 0 9 0 3 I 2 8 2 0 

1 I 2 

It will be seen that all these steps arc worked through using no 
more than the sixty easy facts in List VI, page 83. 

It is advisable to insist upon standard phrases in working and 
setting down, particularly in these early stages. 

Here is a standard method of working the second example in 
step (ft); 

^irst multiply the units. 

^ree sevens are twenty-one (2 tens and 1 unit). 

Put the “1” in the units-column of the answer and “carry” 
the ”2” to the tens<oIumn. 
multiply the tens. 

Hiree ones are three, and the two being T. U. 

carried make five. 2 I 7 x 

Put the five in the tens-column of the 3 

answer. 

Now mulliply the himdreds. ‘ ^ ' 

^ee twos are six. ^ 

i^t the “6” in the hundreds-column of the answer, 
the answ’er is six hundred and fifty-one.’ 

(2) Learning and using further multiplication facts 
^^^e the children are getting used to the multiplication process 
y using the ‘facts’ they already know, they should also be 
earning further multiplication ‘facts*. Part of every lesson 
should be given to this work. 



LIST VIII 

MULTIPLICATION FACTS 
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List Vm show’s 169 multiplication ‘facts’, which the children 
must leam eventually, in order to able to multiply quickly 
and accurately. The many ways in which these facts can be 
learned are given in further detail in Chapter XV : the gradual 
building up of tables, the learning of the separate facts through 
practice-cards (compare Figs. 43, 51, and 53, and pages 84 and 
102), flash-card games, and oral class-activities. The latter 
should take as many varied forms as possible. For instance, with 
the ‘table of fours’: 

(0 Children say the table backwards, beginning ‘twelve 
fours are forty-eight’, ‘eleven fours . • .’, etc. 

(») Children say the odd numbers only (7 x 4, J x 4, 
5x4, etc.), and then the even numbers only (2 x 4, 
4 X 4, d X 4, etc.). 

(ft'O Boys say the odd numbers, girls the even numbers, and 
vice versa. 

(See page 249 for further examples.) 

As each new set of facts (see Chapter XV, pages 256-60) is 
learned they should be used in actual multiplication examples. 
"Hiese examples should cover the same five steps with which the 
children are familiar, namely, short multipUcation '. — 

(fl) Without ‘carrying’. 

(^) ‘Carrying’ to the tens-column only. 

(c) ‘Carrying’ to the hundreds-coluran only. 

(d) ‘Carrying’ to both the tens- and hundreds-columns. 

(e) Examples involving noughts. 

In this way the children get further practice both in ‘fixing the 
facts’, and in using the multiplication process. 

C — Quick multiplication by 10, 20,20 .. .90 
(7) hfultiplying by JO 

^Vhen the children are building up the table of tens’, they probably 
notice that each product has a nought at the end- ^VheQ they 
come to short examples in which the larger numbers are multi- 
Plied by ten (for example, 26 x 10; 135 X 10), again they find 
the last figure of the answer is alwaj's a nought. 

II 
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Having drawn attention to this, some teachers unwisely go 
on to give a ‘rule’ . ‘to multiply by ten we just put a nought at 
the end of the number’. To do so is unwise because children may 
be led to apply the ‘rule’ without understanding, and thus to 
make mistakes later. Moreover, a good chance to help children’s 
understanding is missed, for it is possible to point out the real 
principle. This important principle, which helps children’s 
understanding of future work (particulatly in decimals), may be 
stated thus : ‘when a number is multiplied by ten, the answer has 
the same figures but they are one place to the left and there is a 
nought in the i/nits-eolunm' . There is no need for children to 
learn the ivortfc of this statement. They should understand and 
learn to use the principle (for a ‘short method’ of multiplication 
by ten) through examples. 

Two useful methods for making the principle clear arc; 

(a) An example, such as that shown here, is first worked on 
squared-paper in the usual way (that is: ‘Ten 
threes are thirty; put a nought in the units- 
column and carry the three tens . . etc.). We H T. U. 
then say: ’Look at the number. Now look at 4 3 x 

the answer. A three is still there but it is one l o 

place to the left. A four is still there, but it is 4 3 
also one place to the left. There is a nought in j 

the units<olumn.’ 

The multiplication is now done again, but this time we think 
of the ten as ‘I ten’. In other words we multiply by the *1’. But 
since this is one ten, our answer must begin in the tens-column. 
We go on: ‘Once tliree is three. Put the three in the tens-column. 
Once four is four. Pul the four in the hundreds-column. There 
are no umts so we must put a nought in the empty space in the 
units-column.* The answer, as before, is four hundred and 
thirty. V/hat has happened? The three in the units-column was 


• The symbol for nought B necessary ill cur number system to todicate the 
position, and therefore the value, of other lieuies Before the use of place-value 
was introduced m about the nuuh centuiy A o , a dot () was used to indicate an 
empty column. Later, a small nng was put round the dot (O) to make sure it 
vi^not overiooLed. Then the dot came to t>e leil out, and the ring became out 
present-dav n?itn. nn*iof.f rni ^ 
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multiplied by ten, so there is now a three in the tens-column. 
The four in the tens-column was multiplied by ten, so there is 
now a four in the hundicds-column. A nought 
has been put in the units-colomn.’ 

(6) The second method also begins with the H. T. U. 
working of an example by the usual process. 4 3 x 

An apparatus (Fjg. 91)* is then used to show i 

bow the same (correct) answer can be got 4 3 0 
quickly by moving the figures of the number 
one place to the left and putting a nought in 
the units-column. We say: ‘We have multiplied forty-three by 



FIGURE 9 1.— The ’place-Mluc’ fl'de: (a) (I) the frame, (ii) the runner, (b) The 
runner m the tlide. iho«ms Che number 43. (r) The runner moved along to Uiow 
430, i e. 43 mulliplicd by 10, the 4 having moved from tens to hundreds, the 3 
from uniu lo tens, and a nought appearuig in the unju 

(For «an>inKU<« ef (rrantoi, k« (•(* tit) 

ten and found that the answer h four hundred and thirty. Now 
look at this: it shows how «c can get the answer scry quickly. 

• 7W» arpintitt may S? oied e^uaJSy •«!) lothow iLvUh/i hy ten of Humbert 
•hjch ha«c a nought in the unitvct^umn. Detaih for the truking of the apparstui 
are rven on pare 474. and i» me in the teaching of decs-naU ti dnenbed oa 
pager 401-3 
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Here we have forty-three. If wc slide the strip along one place 
to the left, the three units become three tens, and the four tens 
become four hundreds. We write a nought under “units" and 
there is the answer, four hundred and thirty.’ The figures are 
then rubbed out and several more examples are shown. 

(2) Afultiplying by 20, 30 .. .90 

Once the diildren have grasped how to multiply by ten, they 
should be able to go on to multiply by twenty, thirty, etc. They 
know that when we multiply by ten we multiply by the one 
(remembering that the ‘1’ is one ten) and we begin the answer 
in the tens-column The empty uniis-place is then filled with a 
‘ 0 *. 

In the same way when we multiply by twenty we think of it as 
two tens. Therefore we multiply by the ’2’ in the tens-column 
and begin our answer in the tens-column. The working for this 
maybe: 

*We begin by multiplying by the two tens. 

Two threes are six. H. T. U. 

Putthe“6‘'inthetens<olumnoftheanswer. 4 a x 
Two fours are eight. 

Put the “8” in the hundreds-column of the ^ ° 

answer. 8 6 0 

Put a “0” in the empty units-column. ' 

The answer is eight hundred and sixty,’ 

D— Long Multiplication 

When it becomes necessary for children to multiply by numbers 
greater than twelve it is no longer possible to use short multi- 
plication They do not know the facts beyond those that occur 
in the ‘table of twelves’. The idea of long multiplication must 
now be introduced. 

0) Multiplying by two-figure numbers {13-99) 

The children are asked to do an example like this. They quickly 
realize that they cannot do it in the usual way be- 
cause they do not know the ‘table of thirteens’. So i 3 
we then say: ‘Let us leave this example alone for a 
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while. We will come back to it presently. Let us look at an 
example you have done before, sudi as this. You can all multiply 
by twelve. Let us do it.* 2 3 x 

The example is worked with the class on the black- i 2 
board. We then go on: ‘Let us sec if we can do this 2 7 6 
example in a different way. What is another way of ^ 
thinking of twelve? One ten and two units. Can ^\c multiply 
the twenty-three by the two units and by 
the one ten separately? ^ 2 

‘Let us do it. First by two. And now by 4^ 2 times 23 

ten. Now we have two times iwcniy-ihTce 
and ten times twenty-three. If we add them f 0 ^ 
together, we have twelve times twenty-three. 2T0 10times23 
‘Let us do it. We see that, using the new ~ 
method, we gel the same answer as when we multiplied by the 
twelve straight away.’ 

We now have to go through the same ,30 ioIISmIj 
three steps with the example (namely, 12 times 23 

23 X 13) which the children could not do at “ 

first. The children see that the thirteen times may be thought 
of as three times and ten times. They work out the two multi- 
plications and then add the results. 2 3 x 

Now wc have to set down these three 1 3 
steps in a shorter form as shown. It is im- 6 9 3 umes 13* 

ponant to make sure that theearlyexaraples ^-5-5 ^ 

at this stage do not contain carrymg — 

difficulties. The children should be free to concentrate on the 
new process itself. We should choose examples where the 
actual calculations are as simple as possible. 

The process of multiplying by two-figure numbers which 

• iVo/e —There is sometimes disagreement among leacben as to whether 
children should be taught to mulbply first by the three units and then by 
the one ten or vice versa. There is little evidcnec to show which is prefer- 
able. It docs not matter which comes first if the children understa-nd what 
they are doing. The rmportant thing b that the same method should be used 
throughout the school. ChtUrea become cotifiaed and are ted to make more 
miitikei (f teoehers in the some sehoat demand different methods of proetdare 
In different etasses. 
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contain more than one ten (for example, 27, 49, etc.) follows 
the same pattern. (The children already know how to multiply 
by 20, 30 . . . 90.) A typical example is shown here: 

(It will be noted that this example again jj.^. y 

does not require ‘carrying’. When, later, 41 "x 

examples are used where ‘carrying* be- 2 3 

comes necessary, the children should be 

encouraged to ‘carry in their heads' to §- 3-3 S’ limes 41 

avoid confusing the carrying figures with 

the figures of the example itself. The less able children, however, 

may still need to use small neat ‘carrying* figures to help them.) 

(2) Mulliplyins by thrcc-figurc numbers 
(a) bfultipl) tng by 100, 200 .. . 900— Wc should repeat, briefly, 
the work on multiplication by ten (page 193). Then, using the 
same methods, we should show the children the quick and easy 
way of getting the answer when multiplying by a hundred. The 
•place-value slide* (Fig. 91, page 195) makes it —utu 
quite clear that the answer Ms the same figures ^ ” 4 * 3 ’x 
as the number wc start with, but now they are two } 0 0 
places to the left, and with noughts m the tens- 43 0 0 " 
and units<olumns. In the example given here, - 
43 X 100, the three units become three hundreds and the four 
tens become four thousands. 

To go on from multiplication by a hundred to multiplication 
by two hundred, three hundred, etc , needs only the same steps 
as in going from ten to twenty, thirty, etc. (page 196). 

(fe) Multiplying by numbers from 101 to999 \ — The use of three 
figures IS merely an extension of the 
work done previously. We should ? 2 3 ^ 
remember that, as each new step is 0^3 3 times 321 

begun, we must take care to avoid 6 4 2 0 20 times 321 

the difficulties of ‘casing*. However, 3 2 I 00 I00times321 
‘carrying* shouldbeincludedo/tcrthe 3 9 4 83 I23times321 
children have succeeded in mastering 

the new step. For instance, the first examples in working this 
step are of this kind (where the children do not have to carry 
while they are multiplying). 

• The wnting down of '3 umes 41' etc. b omitted when the children are used 
to the idea of long muUipIicaiwn. 

t The need Tor such muluplmbon b lanly met We should not spend much 
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Some children find difficulty with examples where a nought is 
contained in the tens-column of the multiplier. The trouble 
often arises when they ha\’e been . 

working on examples in which it is I 0 7 

necessary to make three multiplica- ~ j 3 i 3 7 times 259 

tions. But, if they have understood 2 5 9 0 0 1 00 times 259 

the previous work, they realize that 2 7 7 1 3 l07 times 259 

in such an example as this there are ' “ 

only two multiplications: there is no need to multiply by the 
nought. 


'E—MuUipiicalion by factors* 

It may be noticed, perhaps with surprise, that multiplication by 
factorsf has not been discussed. This omission is deliberate. It 
is not absolutely necessary for the children to know the method, 
and it is unwise to introduce it, at this stage, since the use of two 
difTerent methods of multiplication nearly alssays leads to con* 
fusion. Moreover, many numbers do not lend themselves easily 
to multiplication by the factor method. 

The more able children may be introduced to (he factor 
method as a comenient way of dealing with specbl examples 
which arise in oral and wtitten problems. For example: ‘How 
many hours arc there in the month of August (31 days)?’ The 
children can work this by multiplying thirty-one by twenty- 
four. They can also do it by thinking of the twchc-hour clock 
which goes round twice per day. In this case they multiply 
thirty-one by two, and then this result by twehc to find the 
number of hours. 

The factor method of multiplication is useful in later arith- 
metic, particularly when deaUng with problems of money and 
measures. Children must also understand the idea of factors if 
they arc to go on to a study of algebra. 


• One rnunher Mid to be a fxtor ^ another when there ij no refiuindcr 
aaerdiviuoii.Thus 3 ii a factor oi 12. So are 2, 4 and 6, since each 
divides twelve eucUy, ie. without cenuLnder. 69 2 

t Tor example to multirly 692 * 132 by the factor method we i T 

multiply 692 by 11 and then multtpl»t*usfe«ill by IX EVe this. (In 
Uy case, how often do weiind this kind ofctainple in everyday life 7 * ? 

It IS doubtful, to sav the least, whether chikhcn n pn-Tiary schools ■ -‘,-r 
ever beaWed to wo:^ n out.) 9 13 4 4 
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F — Some common errors made by children in 
the ntull^lication process 

The diagnosis* of children’s mistakes in multiplication will 
depend upon whether we have the time and the ability to deal 
with the individual. A great deal can be done by carefully analys- 
ing the chUdren’s test-papers, but a far more accurate diagnosis 
can be made if we arc able to listen to the individual child 
working through his multiplication exercise — that is, if we 
know what to look for. 


Here are the most common errors made by children, with 
possible causes and suggested remedies:— 

(а) Mistakes arising from an imperfect knowledge of the 
multiplication facts. This requires very careful testing, followed 
by practice on the facts not known (see pages 191-3). 

(б) Mistakes arising from ‘carrying’. These often occur 
because of the necessity, in long multiplication, to do a great 
deal of calculation ‘in the head’. If the teacher is sure that the 
cMd^undentands the principle of ‘carrying’ (see pages 152-3) 
then carrying’ mistakes are most frequently due to lack of con- 
centration. The child finds the calculation too difficult and loses 
his place. It is probable that this Is an indication that the child 
IS emg given work for which he is not ready. He should be put 
back to an easier level. 

A particular case of difficulty in ‘carrying’ arises when chil- 
dren have to multiply by eleven or twelve and, for the first time, 

ey meet examples (if such are really necessary!) in which 
they have to ‘carry’ numbers greater than nine, 
as in the one shmvn here. This should be treated 3 9 9 x 


as a separate step and the children should be given L? 

ample practice m dealing with this kind of 
example f (See Analysis 3, page 203.) 

(c) Mistakes due to carelessness in simple addition. For 

he haj to body and listening to wbal 

misuke, “o -"“ke a 'diagnosis- of a child's 

examples aloud ^ his wnttenwotk and listening to him working 

muefr^cker'TOthod*”'*”*’ *”***** example can be done by a 
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example, a child says: ‘Four nines are Ihirty-sbc, and five make 
forty-two’ (instead of forty-one). Quick oral practice should be 
given in answering questions such as ‘five nines and eight?’ The 
‘clock-game’ (Chapter XV, page 249) can be used for this kind 
of practice. 

(d) Mistakes with noughts. These include muUiphcaiion facts 
which are confused with addition facts. (For example, a child, 
thinking of 7 -I- 0 = 7, says or writes incorrectly 7x0=7.) 
Further practice should be given to help the children to under- 
stand and remember the various nought facts. 

(e) Mistakes caused by the incorrect setting down of the 
example. For instance, 464 x 37 may be set 

down incorrectly. Sometimes this leads to the ^64 Incorrect 
mistake of multiplying by a seven and a three ^ ^ dowif 
instead of by a seven and a thirty. This is often 
due to a lack of understanding of place-value. The child should 
return to the use of squared-paper and H.T.U. notation until 
he no longer makes the error. 


G— Summary of points to remember i/t teaclting multiplication 

1. A suitably graded scheme, such as that described in this 
chapter and analysed on pages 203-11, should be fol- 
lowed. 

2. The multiplication ‘facts’ should be learned so that children 
can use them quickly and accurately. 

3. At every stage examples in ‘problem’ form should be given, so 
that the children become familiar with the words and phrases 
which show that multipUcalion must take place. 

4. Practical examples and everyday situations should be used 
whenever possible to illustrate the use of multiplication. 
This is particularly important in the early stages. 

5. Squared-paper may be used in the early stages, and when new 
steps are being taught, to help the children set down their 
work correctly. 

6. Standard phrases in w’orkin^ and standard methods of 
setting doivn, should be insisted upon, particularly in the 
early stages. (When the children have learned to work 
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accurately they should gradually be allowed to ^\ork in their 
own way, so as to increase thdr speed.) 

7. Careful records should be kept of each child’s progress. 
Errors should be carefuUy examined so that help can be 
given in order to put matters nght as quickly as possible. 



Suggested stages and steps in the teaching of multiplication 
(see Chapters VII and XIII) 



(J) Learning ihe langiiagt of muUl^ (J)To introduce the word 'limn*. (J) (a) The u^e of activiiin in which 
plleailon. To introduce the *x* »lgn. equal groupi of ob^cii ha^e 

(a) The word 'limes'. To fhow bow to record multi- to be fetched, brought, put 
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The working of examples, given 
in problem form, such as: 

(0 ‘Each of len bags contain 240 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT— 5 
(Division) 

When children know the i^occsses of addition, sub- 
traction and multiplication, it is easy to teach them how 
to work out examples of division by following a set 
method of working. But this does not mean that they 
are certain to understand the nature of the division 
process. Many children fail as soon as they are faced 
with an example which does not follow the usual pat- 
tern, or is not stated in the usual way. 

Let us consider the following examples: 

(g) Fifty-six bananas are shared between eight boys. 

How many will each boy receive? 

(6) How many boys can be given eight bananas from 
a basket containing fifty-six? 

(c) How many eights must I add together to make 
fifty-six? 

(d) How many times can I take away eight from fifty- 
six? 

(e) By what must I multiply eight to make fifty-six? 
(/) How many pieces, each eight inches long, can be 

cut off a length of rope fifty-six inches long? 

Each of these examples can lead to the expression 
56 -i- 8 = 7, though the words used to indicate that 
division takes place are: ‘shared’, ‘given’, ‘add together’, 
‘take away’, ‘multiply’, and ‘cut off’. Indeed some of 
these words appear to indicate the other processes. Let 
us see how some of these examples may be worked out 
practicallv : 
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(6) Eight bananas may be taken from the box and 
given to a boy. Then, another eight are given to another 
boy until all the bananas are given out. Seven boys 
receive bananas. This is a method of continuous sub- 
traction in groups. 

(c) and (e) A series of ‘8’s’ may be added together 
until the total becomes fifty-six. Seven eights are 
needed. This is a method of continuous addition in 
groups. 

(d) and (/) Eight may be taken from fifty-six. Then 
ei^t is taken from the answer, and so on until nothing 
is left. Eight is taken away seven times. This is a method 
of continuous subtraction in groups as in example (i>). 

If we look closely at the methods used, we see that 
either: 

(0 The ‘56’ is split up into ‘8* equal parts, and the 
number in each part is found, 
or 00 The ‘56’ is arranged in groups of eight and the 
number of groups is found. 

We can express what has been done in the division 
form 56 ^ 8 = 7. 

This two-fold aspect of division may be made clearer 
uy a diagram: 



This tells us 
that the 
ongmal num- 
ber is tube 
broken up into 
equal parts 


pITiis tells us I 


EITHER 



OR 


I TTie number I 
in each part | 


[This gives the I 
answer to | 


EITHER 


I How many m 
I each part? j 


OR 


How many 
parts are 
there? 


You, as a teacher, were able to give the answers 
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quickly to the six questions at the beginning of this 
section because: 

(a) You understood what the question said. 

(b) You knew and understood all the forms of the 

fact 7 X 8 = 56 (that is, 7 x 8 = 56, 8 x 7 = 56, 
56 = 8 X 7, 56 = 7 X 8, 56 ^ 7 = 8, 56 8 = 7). 

(c) You could see that there was a relationship be- 
tween the information given in the question (that is, 
what the question asked) and the fact 7 x 8 = 56. 

(<0 You could select the form of the fact most ap- 
propriate to the question (that is, 56 8 = 7). 

But it is not so easy for children to get this under- 
standing of division until they also have been given the 
nght kind of experiences and teaching. They will not 
fully understand until: 

(OThey have learned, through their knowledge of the 
multiplication ‘facts’, how a number can be split up 
into various equal groups. (For example, twenty-four 
may be grouped as three eights, eight threes, four sixes, 
SIX fours, two twelves, and twelve twos.) They are then 
able to see that if they know the fact 3 x 8 = 24 they 
also know the facts 24 4- 8 = 3 and 24 3 = 8. 

(») They have dealt with many practical situations 
which lead to division, such as sharing, grouping, 
measuring off, etc. (see Chapter VIII for division 
activities). 

(Hi) They have had a great deal of practice in speak- 
ing, listening to, and reading the language which tells 
them that division is involved. For instance, they begin 
to realize that though words like ‘add’ or ‘subtract’ may 
♦if ‘problem’, they are really dealing %vith 

the Idea of equal groups and that the answer is most 
easily obtained through division. 
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LEARNING MORE ABOUT DIVISION 

In Chapter VIII methods of introducing children to the idea of 
division are discussed, together with activities which lead to a 
knowledge of the early division facts. It is suggested that the 
teacher refreshes his memory of Chapter VIII before going on 
with this chapter, since the children’s further progress depends 
upon how well they understand the early work. 

Of the four basic processes in arithmetic, division may be 
regarded as the least important from the point of view of every- 
day use. It is less often needed in daily life, being mainly con- 
cerned with the sharing of money and calculating the cost of one 
article when the price of several is given. It is also used occasion- 
ally in measuring. For example, a man may use it in finding the 
oumber of posts needed to make a long fence. 

It is necessary, nesertheless, for children to be able to divide 
tjulckly and accurately if they are hoping to go on to a further 
study of mathematics and science. 

A — Setting down the division process (Jong or short form?) 

It is suggested in Chapter VIH that, from the start, children 
should be shown the long form of setting down the division 
process. 

"fhe thinking and the steps Involved, in an example of division, 
are the same, whether the division is recorded in a long or a 
short form. In short division, ho^vever, some of the steps are 
jot written down: children do the working ‘in their heads’. 
Por some children, this increases the possibility of error. It is 
also more difficult for the teacher to decide why a child has 
obtained a wrong answer. Again, the child who starts by using 
^0 short division method of setting down no sooner gets used 
fo the method than he has to diange to the long division form, 
ui order to deal with larger numbers. 

“ seems more sensible for children to learn long division 
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from the beginning, rather than to come to it later as a new 
process— just at a time when other new difficulties arise. The 
abler children may use short and less laborious ways of dividing, 
but we can help the majority by using long division from the 
start. This method has been shown to give more accurate results. 
It enables the teacher to find out more easily where the child 
goes wrong, if mistakes are made in the calculation. As the need 
arises at later stages, short methods of division can be intro- 
duced (for example, in changing pence to shillings, etc.). 


B — Learning the diiisionf acts and using them in the simple process 
In the work described in Chapter VIII children are helped to 
learn the ‘facts’, up to the division oftwenty-four, by linking them 
with their knowledge of the multiphcation facts. They also learn 
to use these facts in division examples which show a remainder. 
Similarly, while learning further multiplication facts the children 
also build up a knowledge of the corresponding division facts. 
For example, as they learn 7 x 8 — 56 they should also see 
that 56 — 8 = 7 and that 56 — 7 « 8. In this way they should 
eventually build up a complete knowledge of the division facts 
shown in List IX, page 217. 

We should make sure that all these facts are known, so that 
the children are not hindered when dealing with the division 
process. A useful way of doing this is to arrange the facts into 
selected sets (as for the learning of previous facts) and to test 
the children on them. In this way we make sure that all the facts 
are covered and that mistakes can be corrected. (See also 
Chapter XV for ways of helping children to remember arith- 
metical facts.) 

The children should be given practice in using the facts they 
are learmng, through simple examples of division where a 
remainder occurs. This not only strengthens their knowledge of 
the facts but also forms a ba^ for the working of further and 
more difficult examples. In examples where a remainder occurs 
the children begin to see the reason for the written working: it 
helps them to find the remainder. 
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Four from seven leaves three. 

Put down the “3”. 

Five from five leaves nothing. 

The remainder is three. 

The answer is: six, and there are three over.’ 

It cannot be over-emphasized that the basic ‘fact’ must be 
known if accuracy and speed are to be achieved in later work. 
We are well advised not to hurry over this stage, but to make 
sure, by adequate oral and wnltcn testing, that these facts are 
known and can be used in the simple process. Suitable oral and 
written work should be devised to ensure that children know 
when to divide and why they are dividing: for instance, examples 
are regularly given where they can see clearly that the required 
answer can be arrived at by dividing. Here are two examples of 
the kind suggested: 

(0 Suppose we are going to have some new tables for the 
class room. Eight children can sit at a table. There are forty 
children in the class How many tables shall we need? 

00 There are fifty-nine days till the end of the year. How 
many weeks and days is this? 


C — Using known facts to dnide larger numbers 
The stage is now reached when children are going to divide 
bigger numbers (that is, numbers outside the tables) by using 
the division facts which they already know: for example, 79 2 

and 357 — 2. They do not know the ‘table of twos’ beyond 
12x2 = 24, so they will have to deal with the ‘79’ as separate 
tens and units and the ‘357’ as separate hundreds, tens and units, 
(i) Dividing lens and units only (by numbers up to 12) 

(a) Remainders in both tens and units* — It is suggested that this 

ronSTrd =r " 


fM both teas and units; for example, 79 - 2. 

W ^mainder m the tens enly; for example, 72 - 3. 

jn the units only; f<w example, 87 4. 

W No remainder m either the tens orunits; for example, 69 - 3 

I®''*”* ** « however, because 

experience has shown that* 

(Olt enables the children to get used to the method of setung 
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work should be introduced orally, with many examples worked 
out on the blackboard. For 79 2, for instance, we say: 

‘Seventy-nine is seven tens and nine units . We have to divide by 
two. So we begin by dividing the seven tens by two and then go 
on to divide the units. Let tis put it down.’ We then work the 
example aloud with the class. 

‘First deal with the seven lens. j y 

How many twos are there in seven? — ^Thrce 
{three twos are six). ^ 

Fut the “3” in the tens-column of the answer, 2) 7 9 
and put the “6” down under the “7”. 6 

Take away to find how many tens are over. “ g 

Six from seven leaves one. « 

Put down the “1”. 

Now deal with the units. L 

Bring down the nine units to the side of the 
one ten, making "I9’’{tbat is, nineteen units). 

How many twos in nineteen? — ^Nine (nine twos are eighteen). 
Put the “9” in the units-column of the answer, and the “18” 
under the “19”. 

Take away to find what is left over. 

^ere is one left over. 

Put down the “1”. 

The answer is: thirty-nine and there is one over.’ 

It is important to encourage correct habits from the start. So 
tWs kind of standard working should be insisted upon and many 
similar examples should be given before going on to the next 
step. 

(i’) liemainders in the lens only — In examples of this type 
3) the suggested working is: 

First deal with the seven tens. ^ , 

How many threes are there in seven?— Two (two threes are 
six). 

Put the “2” in the tens-column of the answer, and put the 
^6” under the “7”. 

down the working when the tens and units are being divided 

, separately. .... 

1*0 It postpones the examples wludi cause dHBculty to sonw 

those in which ernpQr spaces appear because there are no 

remainders. 
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Take away to find how many tens are over. 

Six from seven leaves one. T. U- 

Put down the “1”. 2 4 

Now deal with the um«. _ ■_ r 

Bring down the two units by the side of the ' 
one ten, making “ 12’* (that is, twelve units). ^ 

How many threes in twelve? — Four (four l 2 

thtees ate twelve). \ i 

Put the “4” in the uaits-column of the answer, — " 

and the “12” under the “12”. — 

Take away to find what is left over. 

There is nothing left over. 

The answer is: twenty*four.’ 


(c) Remainders in the mils only — In examples of this type 
(87 T A) the suggested working is: 

•Fust deal with the eight tens. 

How many fours in eight?— Two (two fours ate eight). 

Put the “2” m the ten$<olumn of the answer, and put the 
“8” under the “8”. 

Take away to find how many tens are over. 

Eight from eight leaves nothing. T. U 

There is nothing left over in the tens. 2 i 

Now deal with the mils. ^ * 

Bring down the seven units. 4) 8 7 

How many fours in seven?— one (one four is _8_ 
font). ^ 

Put the “1” in the units-columnofthe answer, , 4 

and the “4” under the “7”. rr 

Take away to find what is left over. --- 

There are three left over. 

Put down the “3”. 

The answer is: twenty-one and there are three over.’ 


(d) No remainder in either lens armits* — In this type of example 
(69 — 3) the suggested working is : 

‘First deal with the six tens. 

How many threes in six? — ^Two (two threes are six). 

• Thjs step tnay appeit to be eastee tban the previous steps because there are 
no remainders But if children besin with thu of example they often see no 
reason for having to put in alt the tvoilung As they find later, the working is really 
necessary for instance m an example hk« 4S64 — 16 See also the footnote on 
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Put the “2” in the tens-column of the answer 
“6” under the “6”. 

Take away to find how many tens are over. 

Six from six leaves nothing. 

There is nothing left over in the tens. 

Now deal with the units. 

Bring down the nine units. 

How many threes in nine? — Three (three 
threes arc nine). 

Put the “3” in the units-column of the ansv\er 
and the “9” under the “9”. 

Take away to find what is left over. 

There is nothing left over. 

The answer is: twenty-three.’ 

(e) Rramples when a nought occurs in the imits-colunm of the 
answer — This step introduces the children to the metliod of 
dealing with the working w hen a nought appears in the answ er— 
is, when subtraction is unnecessary (e.g. 62 - 3): 

^irst deal with the six tens. 

How many threes in six?— Two (two threes 
are six). 

Put the “2” in the tens-column of the answer, T. U 

and put the “6” under the “6”. 2 0 

lake away to find how many there are o\ er. 3) 6 2 
^ from six leaves nothing. , 

^®re is nothing left over m the tens. — 

Now deal with the units. 

Bnrg down the two units. 

How many threes in two? — None. 

a “0” in the units-column of the answer. 

“2*’ is left over. 

•he answer is: twenty and there are two over.’ 

(2) Dividing hundreds, tens and units 

children are dividing by numbers up to twelve and arc now 
extending the work to hundreds, tens and units. 

D is strongly advised that squared-paper and the II.T.V. nota- 
“on are used in all this work. Thishelps the children to keep their 
forking in die correct columns and to understand the steps ini e 

Process. 
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The first four steps are in the same order as was followed 
with tens and umts, and are dealt with in the same way: 

(0) Remainders in hundreds, tens and units; for example, 
716 - 3. 

(b) Remainders in two columns only; for example, 976 — 8, 
849 - 7. 697 - 6. 

(c) Remainders in one column only; for example, 955 — 5, 
798 - 7, 847 - 4. 

(d) No remainder in any column; for example, 696 3. 

There is then a fifth case to consider: 

(e) Examples where a nought occurs in the answer. 

(1) A nought occurs in the tcns-column of the answer in an 
example like 617 4- 3. The suggested method of working is: 

‘First deal with the six hundreds. 

How many threes in six?— Two (two threes are ht.U. 

six). 2 0 5_ 

Put the “2” m the hundfeds<olumn of the answer, 3)6 i 7 
and the “6” under the “6”. 

Take away to find how many hundreds are over. } \ 
Six from SIX leaves nothing. 

There is nothing left over m the hundreds. — =■ 

Now deal with the tens. 

Bring down the “1”. 

How many threes in one?— None. 

Put a “0” in the tens-column of the answer. 

There is one ten left over. 

Now deal with the units. 

Bring down the “7” to the side of the one ten (making “17” 
units) 

How many threes in seventeen? — ^Five (five threes are 
fifteen). 

Put the “5” in the unhs-column of the answer and the “15” 
under the “17”. 

Take away to find what is left over. 

There are two left over. 

The answer is two hundred and five, and there are two over.’ 
(«) In the example shown (347 — 5) on page 223 the nought 
occurs in the hundreds-column of the answer. 
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Looking first at the hundreds figure (the ‘3’) the children see 
that there are no fives in three. They therefore put a 
*0’ in the hundreds-column of the answer.* They now 
consider the first two figures — the ‘34* (that is, thirty- 
four tens). Now they begin again: ‘How many fives 
in thirty-four?’ and go on as before. 

It will be seen that when children can do this type 
of example, they may begin to get their first practice 
in dividing by two-figure numbers (that is, by ten, eleven, and 
twelve). 

(»/0 An example of the kind shown here (605 -f 3) sometimes 
causes trouble, but there should be little difficulty if the child 
understands what he has been doing in each step of the process. 
However, we should arrange for adequate practice. 

fu this example ‘0’ occurs in the tens-column of the answer, 
and another ‘0’ in the tens<olumn of the number to be divided. 
The suggested method of working is: 

Tirst deal with the hundreds. 

How many threes in six?— Two (two threes are six). h.t.U. 

Put the “2" in the hundreds<olumn of the answer, 2 0 1 
and "6” under the *‘6’*. 3) 6 o 3 

Take away to find what is over. 6 

Six from six leaves nothing. ® 5 

Now deal with the tens. — 2 

Bring down the “0” in the tens-column. How many 

threes in nought?— None. 

Put a “0” in the tens-column of the answer. There cannot be 
any remainder in the tens. 

Now deal with the units. 

Bnng down the “5” units. 

How many threes in five?— One (one three is three), 
thit the “1” in the units-column of the answer, and the “3" 
tinder the “5”. 

Take away to find what is over. 

^cre arc two left over. 

•he answer is: two hundred and one, and there are two left 
ovrr’ 


H.T.U. 
0 6 9 
5)3 4 7 
3_0 
4 7 
11 
2 


ihe V In the hundmlxotumo of the sni*ef enrjre* tMl the 6 
jn-o It* mht place. When the chlldten nzt used to On* kind of txAtyie 
»!op putting in ihc ‘O'. The final thouJd be ejtpfctied at 

- *7 Bine, and two over* and wniicn at W, *tsd 2 ostt* 069). 
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(5) Quick division by ten 

In division by ten the place-value slide (Fig. 91, page 195) is a 
useful means of showing how to find the answer quickly. For 
instance, ‘What is 368 divided by 102’ We write 368 in the 
correct position on the slide. We move it one place to the right : 
the ‘3’ IS now in the tens-coluirm, the ‘6* in the unhs-column, 
and the ‘8’ is ‘left over*. Thus the answer is ‘36 and 8 over’. 
This follows easily from the earlier work on place-value. At a 
later stage the idea is readily extended to division by a hundred, 
etc. (In due course %vc may go on to decimals, when the example 
mentioned here gives the answer 36-8.) 

T)— Dividing by the easier ino^figure numbers 
(20, 21, 22; 30, 31, 32; . . . 90, 91. 92) 

By this time children should be used to the steps in the method 
of working long division, and should understand what they ate 
doing at each step. The stage is now reached when the teacher 
can gradually introduce division by numbers greater than twelve. 
This is an important stage because, for the first time, the children 
have to work examples where their knowledge of the primary 
division facts is not enough to enable them to get the answer. 
They must be introduced to the idea of ‘trying out’ the division 
at each step. 

(/) Introducing the idea of 'trying out' 

The teacher should return for a while to examples of division 
by ten, and should point out that counting in tens can be helpful 
in dividing by ten In other words, counting in tens is a short 
way of saying the ‘table of tens’, and this is helpful in dividing 
by ten. 

The children should then be giwn practice in counting in 
twenties, that is; ‘Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty’, etc. 

This counting ability may now be used to divide - 

by twenty. ^ 4 0 

In the example shown the children see that they 6 

can get the answer by counting in twenties. They ' 
say: Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, a hundred, a hundred and 
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twenty, a hundred and forty. There are seven twenties in a 
hundred and forty. Put the “7” in the answer and the “140” 


under “146”. Take away, etc.’ 

The children should be given plenty of examples of this kind, 
and then the work should be extended to examples of division 
where counting in thirties and forties is necessary. 

The same examples should then be used to show the children 
ow to divide by twenty without counting. They are introduced 
to the idea of letting the first figure of the twenty (that is the *2’) 
act as a guide in deciding how many times the ‘20* will go. 

In the example shown the *2’ and the ‘6’ may 

c written on the blackboard in rmloured - 

chalks. 2 0) 6 5 20 

I . . 6 0S 

, . ^ pointed out the ‘2’ is two tens and the ' 5 W 
0 IS six tens. So that we can think: ‘How “ 


roany two tens are there in six tens?’ or shortly: ‘How many 
"OS m six?* This gives us a guide to how many twenties there 
"“V be in sixly-five. That is three. So we try three (working it 
out at the side). Three twenties are sixty. We decide there* 
ore that ‘20’ will go into ‘65’ three times. We put the ‘3’ in the 
answer and take the *60’ from the ‘65’, etc. 

2 j examples should be given in which the division is by 
’ to 91, 92. Each time the ‘trial’ answer is the correct 
One. 


^ The important thing for the children to remember in all the 
or where they are dividing by two-figure numbers is that they 
'***^'’^ out the answer at each step. That is, having decided how 
it o”t number 'might go’ into another, they must try 

jL ^ • multiplication at the side of the example before making 

y^’^iou that it 'will go’ that number of times. Teachers 
Tk '*5^ procedure becomes a habit with the children. 

e detailed steps and types of example for this stage of 
*sion are given in Analysis 4 on pages 236-9. 


H'Aere the first 'try' is not correct 
«nsw arc shown an example where the first trial 

IS eventually found to be incorrect. The example is 
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increasing or decreasing does give a trial answer which is found 
to be correct. But later examples should be given 
where the first trial answer leads to a remainder ^ 
which is ‘too big’. For instance, in the example i 5 2 
shown here the suggested working (thinking of 2 

the ‘19’ as ‘20’) is: 

‘How many “2”s in "15”? — Seven. So we try seven. 

Seven nineteens make one hundred and thirty-three. 

If we take this away we find that there is a remainder of 
twenty-one. 

This is "too big” since we are only dividing by nineteen. 

We must try "8”. 

Eight nineteens make one hundred and fifty-two. 

If we take this away we find that there is a remainder of two. 

So we are sure that "19" goes into “154" eight times.’ 

It is essential to emphasize, in the division process, that ue 
must never have a remainder which is greater than the number ive 
are dividing by. If this happens the trial answer b not the true 
answer and n c must look for another. 

It should be noted that some children have more difficulty 
^s^th division by numbers *13’ to *18’ than with numbers such as 
‘43’ to ‘48’. This is because the trial ans\ser, when dividing by 
*16' for example, is less likely to be the true answer than when 
dividing by ‘46*. It is probably wise to give extra help to the 
children when they have examples of division by numbers ‘13’ 
to ‘18’. 

Some teachers find it helpful to allow children to build up 
into a chart the tables of tWrteens to nineteens for reference at 
this stage (see Chart 11). 

Other teachers, at this stage, prefer to build up niih the children 
a chart which helps them to find a trial answer quickly, but 
still requires them to do their own calcubtion and ‘Hying out’ 
(sec Chart III)- For example: (f) How many ‘I6’s‘ in *126'? — 
‘126’ lies between ‘120’ and *130'. By reference to the chart it 
can be seen that ‘16’ goes into *120’ seven times and into *130’ 
eight times. Therefore *16’ goes into *126’ either seven or eight 
times. If eight times is tried out it b found to be ‘too big’. Seven 




CHART III 

A ‘TRYING OUT’ (trial annvr) chart for divisions 
BY THE NUMBERS 13 TO 19 



times is found to give the correct trial answer, (ji) How many 
'17y in ‘145’? — ‘145’ lies between *140' and ‘150’. By reference 
to the chart it can be seen that *17’ goes into '140* and ‘150’ 
eight times. Therefore *17* must go into ‘145’ eight times. 

These charts need only be used while the child^rcn are getting 
accustomed to the idea of ‘trying out’. >Vhen they become 
confident they should be encouraged as often as possible to look 
at the figures before thent and use their own judgement. 
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F — Dividing by monbers of more than two figures 
Dividing by larger numbers should begin with simple examples 
of division by one hundred, two hundred, three hundred, up to 
nine hundred. The working of examples such as 695 -r 200 
gives children confidence for dealing later with examples such 
as 695 -r 178. Here a trial answer must be found by thinking 
of the ‘178’ as ‘200’. (In everyday life examples of this kind are 
seldom met. Children should not spend much time on them.) 

The children do not have to team any new ideas at this stage 
of division but the teacher should be careful in the selection and 
grading of the examples for the children to do. A suggested 
grading is given in the Analysis, stage H, page 239. 

G — Common errors in division 

\Vhen a child gels an ans^\•er wrong, some teachers immediately 
assume either that the child does not know how to divide or 
that he does not understand the example. But this may not be 
so. It may be that the mistakes made are connected with the 
child's lack of accuracy in using the basic facts. It may be that 
the child has some difiiculty in addition, subtraction and multi* 
phcalion which are all involved in the division process. 

An analysis of the mistakes made in the division process by 
a large number of children has shown that:— 

(a) Almost half the mistakes are connected with the basic 
facts of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. For 
example, a child may wrongly say: ‘“fi” 
from**13”is"6".’ Again,he may say: - ^ 

‘How many “ 8 ’s” in “54”r and pve o ^ ^ 
the answxr as ‘T instead of ‘ 6 *. He says — | 

wTongly: ‘Seven eights arc forty-eight.’ — 2 

(Errors of this nature show that the j ^ 
child needs more practice in learning .rr , 
the basic facts.) j 4 3 

(i>) Almost a quarter of the mistakes 54 
arc connected with remainders at * 8 
various stages of the process. For 
example, Cailute to ‘bring <towQ.’ a figuce in nidec to complete 
the division, as shown here. The answer is given as twelve with 
a remainder of six. It should be one hundred and iwenty-threc 


Incorrect 

multipbcation 



'T has not 
been dealt 
with. 
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With a remainder of ten. (The use of squared-paper, and insis- 
tence upon the use of the symbols H.T.U . to indicate place-value, 
help children who tend to make this 
kind of mistake: they can then sec 
more easily that the diviaon is not 
finished.) 

(e) Many errors arise when a nought 
occurs in any part of the process. For 
instance, in the examples shown the 
nought is left out of the tcns-column in the answer. (When this 
kind of mistake is made the child should return for a while to 
the use of squared paper and H.T.U. symbols. This helps him 
to see that he has left a gap in the answer.) 

Ineonect 2 5 heorreci 

1 8 because the 7)1 8 0 I because the 

1 7)1 8 3 6 nought has been j 4 ‘O’ has not 

17 left out of the —4. been brouBht 

— r , - tena-column of 5 < down, to that 

} w the answer, and the answer is 

L. the answer is ^ given u ‘25’ 

• • • stated as ‘1 8’ instead of ‘257*. 

instead of ‘108*. 


(d) In other cases the mistakes do arise from a lack of undcr- 
staning of svhat division means, and of the process by which 
it is brought about. In these cases the teacher is recommended 
to return to the practical approach suggested in Chapter Vllf, 
and to consider whether previous teaching of the process has 
been sufficiently carefully graded. (Sec Analysis 4, pages 232- 
239.) Children may become confused if some steps are missed 
out or are too quickly passed over. 


H — Summary of points to renKmber in toaching division 

1. A suitably graded scheme (such as that given on pages 232- 
239) should be followed. 

2. The early work should be based on actual experience of 
division. 

3. At every stage examples in ‘problem* form should be in- 
cluded so that children leant to understand statements which 
require them to divide. 

4 A perfect knowledge of the primary division facts is essential. 
They should be learned in assodation with the corresponding 
multiplication facts. 
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5. Squared-paper should be used at the beginning and when 
new steps are being learned. It helps the children to set down 
their work correctly. 

6. Careful records should be kept of each child’s progress. 
Enors should be caiefoHy examined so that help may be 
given in order to put matters right as quickly as possible. 

7. Standard phrases in working and standard methods of setting 
down should be insisted upon, particularly in the early stages. 
(When the children have learned to work accurately they 
should gradually be allowed to work in their own way so as 
to increase their speed.) 



Suggested stages and steps in the teaching of division 
(see Chapters VIII and XIV) 
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CHAPTER XV 


TABLES—HOW TO ENSURE THAT THE 
‘NUMBER FACTS’ ARE KNOWN 

Teachers are often heard to say that they are worried because 
their pupils ‘do not know their tables’. They usually mean that 
they think the children should already have ‘learned their tables* 
in earlier classes; and that, until they ha\e learned them, 
further work in arithmetic is impossible. Hence, many teachers 
begin a big scheme of ‘table learning* in a way which often 
frustrates both children and teacher, and may even end in 
thorough dislike of all arithmetic. Is this necessary? 

There are some famous men. able mathematicians and 
scientists, who found diflicully In ‘learning tables* during early 
childhood. Without doubt, much of the trouble lay in the way 
the tables were presented. They were regarded os a necessary 
evil, and children were made (o go through them again and 
again in the hope that, eventually, they would be able to repeat 
them perfectly. 

The modem teacher agrees that tables arc necessary, but no 
that they are an evil ; they can be learned without drudgery and 
unhappiness. Hard work and repetition by both teacher and 
child arc needed, but hard work can be pleasurable. In fact, the 
modem teacher is well aware that learning is more effective and 
lasting when it is accompanied by pleasurable feelings, and that 
repetition is not dull if it is done through a variety of suitable 
activities. 


THE MEANING OP ‘TABLES* 

AVhat do we mean by a ‘table’? We mean simply a list of 
separate but related arithmetical /octJ arranged in a definite 
order. And it is the separate facts which are important and must 
be learned. The table is merely a convenient and systematic way 
of presenting the facts in related foim. 

When learned, the facts themselves make arithmetical calcula- 
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lion quicker and easier. They provide both the tools and the 
material of arithmetic. Just as a builder may use a trowel, 
bricks and mortar, in building a house, so we use number facts 
to build up our arithmetical processes. \Vhen the facts are not 
known thoroughly, the tools are broken or missing and the 
bricks badly made. Then the house of arithmetic is likely to fall 
down, or, more probably, it will never be built at all. 

NVhen we speak of ‘tables’ we often refer only to the multiplica- 
tion tables, but we must not forget the others. AH the ‘primary 
facts’,* in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, arc 
equally important as the tools and materials needed in our 
arithmetical processes. The better we know thefacts and the more 
familiar they become, the more easily are w c able to use them. 

So we expect most children at school to learn the facts listed 
(see footnote*). They do not learn all the facts at once, of 
course, nor do all children learn at the same rate. There is a 
gradual and sound building-up of knowledge throughout the 
course. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO LEARN THE FACTS 
In this chapter the multiplication facts and tables are used to 
illustrate the various principles and methods suggested. But the 
same points apply wth equal force to the facts of addition, 
subtraction and division. 

A— Understanding comes first 

The first and most important point is that a child should under- 
stand, at his own particular Ic>'cl, what he is doing. The facts, 
8s he is learning them, should mean something to him and 
should not be mere sounds or symbols. It has been pro\ cd that 
learning and remembering become easier when there is under- 
standing of what is to be learnt. Therefore we teachers must be 
'•ery patient, especially in the early stages, taking time to ensure 
that meaning is giwn to the work. 
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Thus, children learning the multiplication facts should pre- 
viously have understood the nature of multiplication, that it is a 
quick method of adding several numbers of equal size. This is 
explained in Chapter VII, where suitable activities and methods 
of approach are described. Related facts are then built up, 
using counters, or squared-paper, in table form as shown here. 

One poup of three •»! x 3 •» 3 !• -.il 
Two groups of three 2 x 3 — 6 || ' *( 

Three groups of three ••3x3—9 


The facts have more meaning for children if we take every 
opportunity of pointing out everyday examples:— 

(0 ‘Here in our little garden we have three rows of tomato 
plants, with five in each row. How many plants altogether?’ 
00 A box of stores arrives and must be checked. It may contain 
pencils, chalks, ink-wells, exercise books— anything packed 
m rows, groups or packets. The children find that there are, 
for instance, twelve pencils in a packet. ‘How many packets 
have we?’ There are six. ‘Now, how many pencils have we? 
—Yes, seventy-two. We found that out at once by knowing 
that 6x12 = 72.* Similarly, for things packed in rows the 
children count the number of rows and the number in each 
row, and find out how many objects there are by making 
use of a multiplication fact. 

Such illustrations arc easy to find. They are important not 
merely as examples but because they have local and up-to-date 
interest for the children. 

B — Memorizing follows understanding {^fixing the fads') 
The ability to memorize varies from cMd to child. We must 
always remember this when dealing with the facts and tables. 
It is found, in general terms, that children may be considered 
in three main groups; — (o) The comparatively few who very 
quickly learn the number facts. {It is waste of time to give them 
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more apparatus and games when they already know the facts.) 
(6) The majority, those who learn the number facts quite well 
provided they have plenty of practice in games and other 
activities. (These, too, reach a stage where they can use the facts 
quickly and accurately without help.) (c) Some children who 
may never remember all the number facts. (For these we must 
provide something to which they can refer when in doubt.) 

We must also realize that a child's ability to remember the 
facts depends partly on his use of them in actual examples. For 
instance, when a child has been introduced to the munber facts 
in the ‘table of twos’, he should be given plenty of simple oral 
and written examples of multiplying by two. These should be 
carefully graded so that the child can easily get them right. 

Besides this use of the facts there are many other ways by 
which children can be helped to Icam and remember. We must 
have a variety of methods of approach, so that children can use 
as many of their senses as possible. Here are some suggestions. 

(f) Learning through hearing and speaking 
This has often been the main method of getting children to learn 
tables. They heard the sounds so many times (for example: ‘four 
fives are twenty’ over and over again) that they could repeat 
them at will, like nursery or nonsense rhymes, jingles, etc. Some 
children understood what they were saying and could use their 
Imowledge, but many did not and, for them, it was ‘mumbo 
jumbo’ and quite useless for arithmetic. 

Senseless repetition is to be deplored, but we must not make 
the mistake of neglecting oral learning. It is still an excellent 
'^‘ay of ‘fixing the facts’ after the child knows i\hat the facts mean 
Up to a certain age children enjoy rhythmic repetition. In the 
saying of tables, however, such repetition should be in a ‘natural 
voice and not a ‘sing-song’. Eadi fact should be spoken in the 
*^tural way in which any ordinary statement is made. When a 
cMd repeats that ‘four fives are twenty’, it should be clear to 
him and any listener that he means ’four groups of five make 
twenty*. Nothing is worse than the unpleasant and sensele^ 
fimwl which has often been permitted in the ‘saying of tables . 
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Tlie importance of tables lies in the facts. We want each child 
to know each fact by itself, and to be able to use it quickly and 
accurately. The essential speed is lost when a child has to chant 
through part of a table in order to find a particular fact. There- 
fore we must arrange practice in such a way that any single 
tern of a table can be recognized and stated without hesitation. 

Let us take the 'table of fours’ as an example. We are repeat- 
ing as a class or in groups, that is, using speech and hearing. 
Three suggestions are given on page 193; here are three more: 
(0 Children play the ‘game of echoes’. Half of them ‘echo* 
(i e. repeal) the facts said by the others. (The teacher makes 
sure that ihis is a game, the children thinking of echoes in 
mountains, from a building or the edge of the dense forest, 
etc.) 

00 The teacher links the work with speech-training exercises by 
making use of lip-reading. A child stands in front of the 
class and 'says' a fact by exaggerating the mos cment of his 
bps, but without making a sound. The rest 'guess’ what has 
been 'said'. 

{///) A leader of the group or class $a>’s a fact: ‘Seven fours are 
tw enty-eight’. The other children have to say the 'twin' fact 
(see page 188): ‘Four sevens are twenty-eight.' 

Many activities of this kind should be invented to provide 
variety and thus give pleasure and prevent boredom. 

(2) Learning through seeing 

This IS clearly linked with oral learning of tables, since the 
children often have the written 'facts’ in front of them. But w e 
should help by using as many other ‘visual aids’ as possible. 
For instance: — 

(o) Charts — The tables should be built up gradually (see Chart 
1, page 85), with the children, as more facts arc learned (see 
pages 256-60), until the chart is complete. There are, of course, 
several possible forms of a chart of this kind. Such charts must 
be large enough to be seen from any part of the class room. 
Whatever kind of chart we make, we must show the children 
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how it is built up and how it may be used. (Charts or tables 
should not be on view, of course, when knowledge of the number 
facts is being tested) 

Some teachers disagree with leaving a table chart m sight. 
They fear that children may come to rely on it, and therefore 
never learn to use the facts ‘automatically*. But it must be re- 
membered that some children will always need to refer to tables 
when making calculations. Such children can make little pro- 
gress with new work if, at the same time, they have to struggle 
with the number facts. 

(6) 'Number patterns' on cards — Patterns of marks or objects 
often provide a practical demonstration of facts in the tables. 
Some may be found in real life: for example, the marks on a 
clock-face, a card of buttons, or lace-holes in a shoe. Others may 
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FIGURE 92.— Number-pauem cards 


he invented by the teacher: for example, beads, shells, fruit- 
stones or other small objects are fastened to cards 
various groupings (Fig. 92). The teacher shows a card and tne 
children say what facts they can find from the pattern ; the card 
is then turned over to see whether the answer is right. (Pairs o 
children may play tbU as a game.) Children may a so ma e 
patterns to represent various groupings. 
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(c) Patterns in a number-square — The children make a number- 
square (Fig. 93). They go through the numbers from 1 to 100 
and show the ‘answers’ in the facts of a particular table, either 
by drawing rings or crosses, or by shading. They note the 



FIGURE 93 — Patterns m a ‘number-square’ (strai|hl lines from the ‘table of 
Eves', diagonal lines from the ‘table of runes') Children should make several of 
these number-squares if they want to show patterns from all the multiplication 


pattern: for example, the diagonal for the ‘table of nines’ and 
the two straight hnes for the *table of fives’. 

(d) Table ‘oddities ' — These often help in memorization and add 
to the fun and interest which children should find in numbers. 
For instance, in the ‘table of nines’ the figures in the ‘answer’ 
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part of each fact add up to nine. (When we reach 99 the figures 
add up to 18, but adding the two figures of this 
number, 1+8, again pves 9.) There are several || ? + g I 9 
other interesting points about the ‘table of nines’ 27 2 + 7 = 9 
—to be found out, perhaps, by the children. ^etc ^ ^ 

They may also like to be told how, several 
centuries ago, this table was learned in a different way: 

How many nines in ten (10)? 1 and 1 over 

How many nines in twenty (20)? 2 and 2 over 

How many nines in thirty (30)? 3 and 3 over 

How many nines in forty (40)? 4 and 4 over 

etc. 

This story may also help children in division by nine. 

Children sometimes find it easier to remember a particular 
fact after it has been shown In a special way. For instance, the 
teacher writes down: 1 2 3 4, and then puts in the signs to 
“take up the fact 12 - 3 x 4; or 5 6 7 8 and inserts signs 
to get 56 = 7 X 8 . 

(e) F7ajA-c<jrdr— Self<orrective flash-cards {see pages 58, 73, 
88 and 107) form one of the best aids to learning, through both 
seeing and hearing. Moreover they are simple to make (see 
page 472) and easy to use. The children may make them, pro- 
vided the teacher ensures clarity and accuracy. These cards may 
he used in many games, of which the following are examples: 
(0 'Patience' is a game which a child plays alone. In front of 
he has a pile of eight or ten flash-cards, among which are 
six with multiplication facts be does not know. The ‘question 
sides of the cards arc uppermost. He works through the cards, 
Wch time looking at the back of the card to see if his ‘answer 
correct. When he is right he puU the card on his right-hand 
side; when wrong he puts the card to his left. He must then 
again, using the left-hand pile of cards, and continue like 
this until all the cards are on the right, that is, until he knows 
^ the facts on his set of cards. (If the child tries to ‘cheat’ him- 
self by looking at the ‘answers’, it docs not matter much ! He is 
still making himself familiar vrith the facts.) 
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(») 'Snap' {or 'Brngo') may be played by pairs of children. 
Each child has a set of flash-cards, equal in number and with 
the same facts. One child has the ‘question’ sides on top, the 
other the ‘answer’ sides. The first puts a card on the table, 
and the second puts one over it. When a ‘question’ card (say 
‘4x3 =’) is followed by an ‘answer’ card with the right result 
(say‘4 X 3 = 12’, ‘3 x 4 = 12*, ‘2 x 6 = 12’or‘6 x 2 = 12’), 
the first child to say ‘Snap’ wins all the cards so far ‘played’ 
(put down). If a child says ‘Snap’ and is wrong, the other takes 
the pile of cards played. The child with most cards at the end 
of a given time is the winner. 

This game gves enjoyable practice in finding and noticing that: 

(0 Most facts have a ‘twin’, e.g. 6 x 4 = 24 and 4 x 6 = 24. 

00 In some casts different facts have the same ‘answer’, c.g. 
6 x4 = 8 X 3 - 12 X 2=24. 

(ill) The 'Spinning Arrow' (or 'Roulette') is a game for a small 
group. The flash<ard$ with the facts which the teacher wants the 
group to learn are placed, ‘question’ side up, in a circle on a 
table. In the middle is a pointed stick or piece of stout cardboard 
which can spin on a nail or screw in a wooden base (Fig. 94). 
The children take it in turn to spin the arrow and answer the 
‘question’ to which it points when it slops. The card is turned 
over to check the answer and is then put back in its place. A 
child who answers wrongly must quickly write down the ‘fact’ 
correctly. The child who has to write out the least number of 
facts (that is, who gets most right) b the winner. 

The teacher may invent or adapt many other suitable games. 

(5) Learning through touching and moving 
Some children remember the facts more easily when allowed to 
use their sense of touch and movement. Let us suppose a child 
has difficulty in memorizing the fact 9 x 6 = 54. Here are two 
of the possible ways of helping: 

(i) The teacher says: ’Look at it. Now say it to yourself — 
nine sixes make fifty-four. Now pretend to draw it on your desk 
with your finger, saying the numbers aloud. Now do it again 
without looking.’ 
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wood. If ^\e want to give practice in the separate facts of the 
‘table of fours’, we put a ‘4’ in the middle of the clock-face 
(Fig. 95(a)). We point to any number on the clock and the child 



FIGURE 9} —A used for pracitee in the anthmetical Tacts’ 

has to multiply it by four. The class may be divided into two or 
more teams, with one child appointed as scorer. Individual 
children in each team take their turns to answer. When an 
answer is wrong the question is passed to the next team, who, if 
correct, get an extra point. (Note — nought should sometimes 
be pul m the centre of the clock-face.) Several variations of tins 
game may be devised for practice in all four arithmetical 
processes, as, for example, in Fig. 95(&). 

(6) 'Find your partner * — Tlus game is best played out of doors, 
as it involves much movement. Ondoors it must therefore be 
played very quietly.) Half the class are given 
‘question cards’, the other half 'answer cards’, as I'jg _ 3 = j 
shown here. At a given signal each child tries to ' — ’ 

find his ‘partner’. When a pair are ‘matched’ they I ^ I 
write down their ‘fact’, for example 18 -r- 3 = 6. 

Then they go to the teacher and, if correct, continue the game 
with new cards. 

(c) The 'tables relay race ' — ^The class is divided into teams and 
each is given a table to complete. For example, the teacher 
writes on the blackboard: 

Team A Team B Team C 

1x6-6 1 x9=9 1x8=8 
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On the word ‘Go* the children in each team take it in turn to 
ViTite the next fact in th«r table, as quickly as possible, and 
return to their seats. The team first completing its table cor- 
rectly wins. A ‘relay’ of this kind may be made more difficult 
(e.g. %vriting the tables in reverse), and may be used in various 
other ways. 

The teacher should devise many such games, using charts, 
cards, outline drawings, and so on. 

(5) Other \aried activities 

As teachers we should always adapt apparatus and games to 
suit the particular children in our classes. We must also try to 
invent new activities, in order to keep our children alert and 
lively and prevent our methods becoming stale. The following 
suggestions for ways of helping children to remember the 
number facts may also prove useful in leading to further ideas. 

(0 'Snakes and ladders' may be played with flash-cards by 
two, three or four children. The cards should be mixed (i.e. the 
facts should cover addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division) and none of the ‘answers’ should exceed 20. The piece 
of cardboard, marked out in the manner shown in Fig. 96, 
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Ft C U R E 96 —•Snake* and ladam*. « same pU>t^J »iih RaCward* 
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(r) Praciice sheeli for texision are useful. The arithmetical 
facts must be kept fresh in children's minds. For example, when 
aebss IS learning about measurement of length (British sj-stem), 
there IS plenty of practice in the use of the tables of threes and 
twches, but little m the others. It is important that all the facts 
should receive regular attention. A revision practice sheet (eg. 
Fig. 100) ensures this. Each child has a copy of the same 
sheet. 


A « 3 J t 

D S 9 7 2 

C 9 J 1 ft 

D J 7 J 0 



0 6 4 2 7 9 
4 0 8 6 1 3 
a 4 2 0 5 7 

2 1 6 4 9 1 

3 1 9 7 2 4 
9 3 3 1 6 3 
3 9 7 3 0 2 
7 3 1 9 4 6 
< 7 3 3 8 0 
6 2 0 8 3 3 


« *n aij w wiuoo of Mk *nlbr«t«l fjctiJ 


ramr”-''" on Ihe bhclboard; for 


Mdlip y each imrabcr in line J by 
Mulliply each number in line n by 7. 

Add 5 In each number in line r. 

Snbliact each number in line D from M. 

S 4 M « U -t ^ “ 17 77 » 


16 
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It is sometimes useful to let children keep records of their speed 
and accuracy by writing down the number of facts they get 
right in a given time. 

C — TTic importance of usins the facts 
(/) Everyday examples 

To show how arithmetical facts are used in everyday life is one 
of the best ways of helping children to understand them. It is 
also a good way of helping to fix the facts in their minds. 
Here are a few examples to illustrate this. 

(0 Except in leap years the month of February has 28 days. 
This may be linked with the fact that 4 x 7 = 28, since there 
are four weeks, each of seven days, in the month. 

{It) The table of fives may be linked with the minutes shown 
on a clock-face. (For instance, if the big hand moves round 
from twelve to four, it passes four groups, each of five minutes: 
4x5=. 20.) 

(Ill) The table of twelves may be linked with feet and inches, 
or with shillings and pence. 

(Iv) The table of threes may be linked with feet and yards. (A 
line, measured by a yard-stick, is found to be 8 yards long. Its 
length in feet is then found from the fact: 8 K 3 =■ 24.) 

(2) Written exercises 

In this chapter we are concerned wth understanding and 
memorizing the facts. But, as teachers, we must always remember 
that our main purpose is to help children to use the facts, 
quickly and correctly, in actual problems. So we must include 
written examples throughout the work. (An example such as 
23 X 4 is easy to the child who knows that 4 x 3 = 12 and 
4x2 = 8.) 

We must remember, loo, that the very act of working out 
examples, particularly when they are ‘real’, is itself an aid to 
nremorizing the facts. It is advisable, therefore, to give ample 
practice in the use of the facts at every stage of the children’s 
learning. 
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should be about iwch e inches square. The first child looks at the 
‘question* on the top flash-card, and gisTS his answer. He turns 
the card over to check. If correct (having given, for example, 
the answer ‘ten’ to ‘8 2 = *), he moves his counter forward 

(in this ease, by ten places). If wrong he is not allowed to move 
his counter. The next child then takes his turn with the next 
card. When a move ends on a square at the boiiom of a ladder 
the counter mov cs up the ladder. When a move ends on a square 
at the head of a snake the counter moves do\t-n the snake. The 
winner is the player who first reaches the last square (number 
144). 

(I'O A ‘/our-Hfl/ Jlash-card is usefu) when the teacher has 
shown that, by knowing one fact, U is possible to remember 
three related facts. Children nuy test each other, or the teacher 
may test a small group, by holding up the front of a card 


27 

9 - 


/ 9 X 3 - 27 
3 X 9 - 27 

27.f3-9 
27 .r 9 - 3 


fivni back 

FIGURE 97 —A rour-w»y flaUxan). for Icaming nialcd 'ficts' 


(c.g. Fig. 97(fl)) and asking: ‘What facts can you make up from 
these numbers?’ The children should be able to give the four 
related facts (c.g. Fig. 97(fr)). If the facts arc given wTongly, the 
children are shown the back of the card, and should then repeat 
the facts correctly. 

(«0 'The elephant' never for^eUt So a model is used to help 
children to memorize facts with which they have had difficulty. 
The shape of an elephant is cut out of cardboard and hung in a 
convenient pbce. A saddle cloth is represented by a paper flap. 
Underneath this a diflerent flash-card is concealed each morning. 
The children lift up the flap (Fig. 98) when they wish, and try 
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FIGURE 9S.— 'The elephant never forgets’, another aid lo metnoty 
to memorize the fact. Towarde o .t. i. , ^ 

teacher ever, 

(g^*P^?^^"‘*trrfarrjgiveanopportunily 

OCTOBER rac.e!'5^eafc.?-" °'' 

^ ofT’cal.nH. . “ “''able or'tear- 

in turn In k’^'^‘^^'*'*“*'^''allytakeit 

I which -his- di,Ir,S!-‘’‘“"°" 

-■- his card on dit , * bangins 

Children may non?.™. Y ""'S' 

/ \ dates, for exampfc ™ »" eertain 

^ ■ I there arc no facts cxce^^’ 

6X3=18 llxI=lI.c.c.(NVn?^Sxl=5. 

3x6=18 arc ‘ready’, this may be » r.. 

g V 0 _ to introduce the idea of prirS^ 

and factors.f) *‘^oibers* 


9 X2= 18 
2X9= 18 


' • If a number has no facion foiho. 

FIGURE 99.— The ‘tear- it»etf)itiialIeda^>rfmfBBmicr.er 3 ?*»d t on.t 
ofT’calendar.ta^isafemin- 17, 19.23,etc. ’’•^Il ii 

der of multipUcation “faets' t See ibe footo«e on page 199 ’ ' ’ 
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(v) Practice sheets for rexision are useful Tlie arithmetical 
facts must be kept fresh in children’s minds. For example, \\hcn 
3 class is learning about measurement of length (British system), 
there \% pkntv of practice \n the of the tables of threes and 
twelves, but little in the others. It is important that all the facts 
should receive regular attention. A revision practice sheet (c.g. 
Fig. 100) ensures this. Each child has a copy of the same 
sheet. 


A 


C 


t S 3 8 0 € 


2 7 9 


5 9 7 2 4 


6 1 3 


9 3 


6 8 4 2 0 S 


D 

E 

P 

G 


3 7 

6 ~0 


4 8 


5 0 

8 3 

2 7 

6 I 


S 6 4 
I 9 7 
5 3 I 
9 7 3 


2 

6 

0 


>i 8 


0 5 7 3 


9 4 


5 
2 

6 


J 2 C 4 9 


7 5 3 8 0 


K 7 


4 6 2 


0 


8 


3 5 


FIGURE 100— A Rvision praciic# ihctt 
(A sheet Of numben tike this may bejM$<ed inthe bick Ota chJd'i exercuo book, 
aj 4D aid 10 owck rmiicn of the antJimriical facti) 


The teacher writes his instructions on the blackboatdt for 
example: 

Multiply each number ia line J by 4. 

Multiply each number in line B by 7. 

Add 5 to each number in line F. 

Subtract each number in line D from 20. 


Each child, having his sheet in front of him, writes the answers 
in his book as quickly as possible, like this : 


J 8 24 16 36 4 

B 35 63 49 14 28 

F 5 9 7 12 14 

O 17 13 IS 20 18 


28 20 
0 56 

10 8 
12 14 


12 

42 

6 

16 


32 

7 

11 

11 


0 

21 

13 

19 
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It is sometimes useful to let childrea keep records of their speed 
and accuracy by writing down the number of facts they get 
right in a given time. 

C — The importance of using the facts 
(2) E\eryday examples 

To show how arithmetical facts are used in everyday life is one 
of the best ways of helping children to understand them. It is 
also a good way of helping to fix the facts in their minds. 
Here are a few examples to illustrate this. 

(i) Except in leap years the month of February has 28 days. 
This may be linked with the fact that 4 x 7 « 28, since there 
are four weeks, each of seven days, in the month. 

(fO The table of fives may be linked with the nxinutes shown 
on a clock'face. (For instance, if the big hand moves round 
from twelve to four, it passes four groups, each of five minutes: 
4x5* 20.) 

{ill) The table of twelves may be linked with feet and inches, 
or with shillings and pence. 

(iv) The table of threes may be finked with feet and yards. (A 
line, measured by a yard-stick, is found to be 8 yards long. Its 
length in feet is then found from the fact: 8x3= 24.) 

(2) Written exercises 

In this chapter we are concerned with understanding and 
memorizing the facts. But, as teachers, we must always remember 
that our main purpose is to help children to use the facts, 
quickly and correctly, in actual problems. So we must include 
written examples throughout the work. (An example such as 
23 X 4 Is easy to the child who kno\^’s that 4 x 3 = 12 and 
4x2 = 8.) 

We must remember, too, that the very act of working out 
examples, particularly when they are ‘real’, is itself an aid to 
Vftt CtaVa. W is ‘si'dsafcfe., 

practice in the use of the facts at every stage of the children’s 
learning. 
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Before going on to conuder the organization of this work, 
let us summarize our main points: 

(o) Children should understand what the facts mean and how 
they are built up. 

(ft) Children should be helped 10 memorize the facts through 
enjoyable activities. 

(c) Children should apply the facts to actual problems and 
written examples. 

(d) The various methods of learning should go on together, side 
by side and linked together. 

LEARNING THE FACTS— THE NEED FOR A SCHOOL PLAN 
Children usually spend a great deal of time in learning the 
number facts. To avoid wasting this time and in order to reduce 
the risk of causing confusion and lack of confidence, we must 
plan and organize our work. This needs much careful thought 
and effort, as the plan should cover all the years of the course, 
so that a child may move from stage to stage, class to class and 
teacher to teacher without difficulty or delay. 

Methods of learning the facts are discussed in previous 
chapters. The children gain understanding through many varied 
activities. Memorization is then aided by arrangement of the 
facts in ‘sets’, which are worked through in turn in various ways, 
including the use of practice-cards. Lastly, the facts are ‘futed’ 
by flash-cards and other games, etc. 

What about the ‘tables’? Repetition of these used to be the 
common method of learning the facts. In itself it is not a bad 
method, for the tables show how the facts are related and they 
give children confidence. But it does become bad when it is the 
only method adopted. Children then tend to learn whole tables 
instead of the separate farts contain^ in them. So it is suggested 
that a better plan Is to combine the gradual building-up and 
learning of tables with the use and learning of the separate 
facts suitably mixed in sets. 

Chart I, page 85, shows the first stage in the building-up of 
the tables, and List C, page 87, is an example of the arrangement 



CHART IV 

EARLY MULTIPLICATION FACTS (88): THE BUILDING-UP OF TABLES (continued) 
(The fads with a product not greater than twenty-four— from Chart I— and t\s-enly-<}ght ‘new* ones) 
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in sets.* (The building-up of tables in horizontal and vertical 
form at the same lime is chosen because it helps to show the 
relationship between a fact and its ‘twin*.) Various forms of 
chart are possible, of course, but the follow ing suggestions may 
be applied to any of them. 

Having dealt with Chart I (the first sitly multiplication facts) 
and the eight practice sets of facts in List C, vve go on to build 
up the tables in (saj) s« or seven stages. At each stage the facts 
are arranged in selected sets. From Chart I, for instance, we 
may go on to our second chart by adding (say) twaniy-eight 
‘new* facts to the first sitly (as in Qiart IV, page 257). 

Thus our extension of the chart completes the tables of threes 
and fours (including the ‘nought* facts), adds four facts to the 
‘table of noughts’, tw a each to the tables of nine, ten, elcv cn and 
twelve, and one each to the tables of seven and eight. The 
children first build up the tables of threes and fours, and then 
learn them by the various methods described in this chapter. 
Then, Vnowing for example that 9 x ^ ■•21, the cWWretv 
realize that they also know the ‘twin* fact, 3 x 9 — 27, so they 
put this in the (able of nines. They team this table as far as this 
fact. Similarly, they add the new facts to, and leam, each of 
the other tables. 

The next step is for the children to memorize each fact 
separately. List E, page 259, consists of nine selected sets of facts 
from Chart IV. Each of the twenty-eight ‘new’ facts is included 
twice, the othere once each (with the exception of eight easy ones, 
which are left out). We take (say) the first set from the list: 
Set I (rrom List E) 

Ix3xltx6x0x3x 4x7xl2x9xlx 2x 

6 7 41I9II3 230 12 


* Sen are made op on the followtnt hssu: 

(0 A List orseucoaUinsoZ/the facu btbeubles sorarbuillupatlesatooce. 
(In the Inter Lmi jotne of the ytij euy fact* ftwn Chirt I may he ©mined la 
order to limit the number of *e« ) Ttui ensures that til Wie facts at toy 
particular stare are constantly pnctised and ‘fixed'. 

(u) la the Gist state (List Q i e. the facts from Oort n. each fact is Included 
onet. la the later lists of sets, cacti new fact should be include ict, tn order 
to fixe more practice eoth it. 

(AT) Ea^ set includes some ‘easy* and some mote diB^t facts. 

(/>) A fact and its ‘ivm’ are always irditded in Uw same seu 
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and Ihe children learn these facts, using practice-cards, flash- 
card games, etc. We note, and help with, any difficulties. These 
same facts are then used in the multiplication process which 


LIST E 

EARLY MULTIPLICATION FACTS (from Chart TV) 
ARRANGED IN SELECTED SETS* 



* Tbe vertical columos may also be used as practice sets, though these lead to 
be 'random’ rather than selected. 


the child is learning or practising, and in suitable problems. 
Another set from the list is then treated in the same way, and 
so on until the children know all the facts in all the sets. 

We then proceed to the buildmg-up of the tables to the next 
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Stage (i c. addjog another group of ‘new* facts). So ^^c continue, 
in stages, unt J all the tables are complete and the children have 
learned them and the separate facts of which they consist. 

All through this work the teacher must be prepared to adapt 
his plan to deal with any spcdal difficulties. We may find, for 
example, that some children fail to leant ‘6x7=7x6 = 42’. 
Then we must not only make use of suitable apparatus and 
games again, but we must add these two facts to later sets in 
order to gi\‘e further practice. 

Time allocation 

In general it is better to dcs'Ote a short time each day, rather 
than a whole lesson once or twice a week, to the learning of 
arithmetical facts. Fite to ten minutes per day, with a little 
longer on one day of the week, is probably enough For ex* 
ample, at the start of a netv stage, the building*up of a chart 
with the new facts may require twenty minutes or more of a 
lesson. But the learning or testing of a set, which may perhaps 
contain four of the new facts, is best done during the daily 
five*minute practice. 

Children may be given the practice-cards for a particular set 
of facts, for instance, for five minutes at the beginning or end 
of a lesson; or while (he teacher marks the register, attends to a 
visitor, or helps a small group with indiiidual difficulties. 

Extra lime must be given to those children who cannot go on 
to new work because they do not know the facts well enough. 
They may be put into a small group, to have more practice with 
apparatus and games, while the rest of the class continues svith 
normal work. 

Tables of money and measures 

The learning of the many tables concerned with money, length, 
weight, capaaty, time, etc., is discussed, as the need arises, in 
later chapters of this book. 



SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT— 6 
(The "iustory' of money) 

Most young children are interested in everything that 
goes on around them. They ask many questions: they 
want to know ‘How?’ and ‘Why?’ Sometimes they ask 
questions which their parents find it difficult to answer. 
Often these questions are about simple things to which 
grown*ups have become accustomed over the years and 
which they have accepted without thinking. 

At school some children are too timid to ask questions 
even though they are still very curious about everything 
that goes on. Sometimes this is because the teacher is 
not approachable, but usually it is because it takes time 
for the children to get used to their new surroundings, 
and to find out that the teacher is very willing to listen 
to them. 

A good teacher takes every opportunity of encour- 
aging the children to ask questions. These help to keep 
the lessons ‘alive’ ; they show that the children are taking 
an intelligent interest in what is being done; and they 
help the teacher to see whether (he children really under- 
stand the work they are doing. 

Like parents, teachers sometimes find it difficult to 
answer questions about simple things which they have 
themselves taken for granted. For example, a child may, 
with good reason, ask: ‘Why do we put a “d.” at the 
side of the 6 when wc write sixpence as 6d.7 NVhy do wc 
not pul a “p.” for pcnccT Other children may then 
follow this by asking why wc use the *j.’ and the *£’ 
signs (in the British system of money). Many similar 
e.xamplcs arise as the children are introduced to the 
X'arious measures about which they have to learn. 

The teacher should not discourage these questions, 
but should use them as a starting point for telling the 
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children something about the history of the units they 
are considering. The five or ten minutes spent on such 
a discussion not only adds to the children’s knowledge 
but also helps them to see that arithmetic grew out of, 
and is still concerned with, man's everyday needs. 

Not all teachers know much about the history of 
money and measures. In some countries it may not be 
easy to find the information. Where it is possible, how- 
ever, it is suggested that teachers should, at least, know 
something about the origin of the units of money and 
the common measures with which their teaching is con- 
cerned. 

£ j. d. 

Men’s earliest kind of trading was the exchanging 
(or bartering) of goods for other goods. For example, 
if a former wanted to buy sheep from another former he 
might pay for them with sacks of grain. If he wanted 
someone to help him build a house he might pay for this 
help with food and wine. Difficulties used to occur, of 
course, when one of the traders refused to make an 
exchange because he did not want what the other trader 
had to offer. It became necessary for men to agree on 
standard objects for which anything else could be 
exchanged. In early days this standard of exchange 
consisted of common animals (for example, goats and 
sheep), which could easily be moved from place to place. 
Later, men began to find that pieces of metal (iron, 
copper, silver) were much more convenient as a standard 
means of exchange. Th^ could be carried more easily; 
they could be kept to a standard size and quality; they 
could be split up into smaller units; and they lasted 
longer than other standards. 

The value of these pieces of metal (or coins) was 
agreed upon by weiring them. A piece of a certain 
metal having a certain weight was given a particular 
value and was marked accordingly. 
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There have been many changes in the coinage of 
most countries since the early days. But in some 
countries the old names of the coins are still used, 
though their value, quality of metal, size and shape, 
may have changed a great deal. 

For example, it is possible to see how the symbols 
£ s. d. for pounds, shillings and pence came into 
being in British money as a result of the Roman occu- 
pation of Britain, two thousand years ago. 

The sign *£’ is from the letter ‘L’ which is the first 
letter of the Latin word libra in the phrase libra pondo, 
which means *a pound by weight’. This is clearly a 
reference to the days when the value of money was 
reckoned by weighing the metal of which it was made. 

The V.’ for ‘shillings’ comes, perhaps, from a Roman 
coin called the solidus, but it is also probably linked with 
the Saxon word scyllan which means ‘to cut’ (that is, 
because a larger piece of metal was ‘cut up’). 

The 'd' which in British coinage stands for ‘pence’ 
probably comes from another Roman coin, the denarius 
(though that was a silver coin, and not made of the 
same metal as the present-day penny). 

Almost every coin in every country has an interesting 
history. Children often like to know about this. Teachers 
who find out a little about the history of their own coins 
have a good means of arousing children’s interest. 
Moreover, if the ‘history’ is put simply, briefly, and in a 
lively manner, it helps the children to realize that to 
learn about money is not merely to ‘do’ another school 
subject. They begin to see how money developed from 
man’s needs until it has come to play an important part 
in everyday life. 


CHAPTER XVI 


FURTHER STEPS IN MONEY 

In the work described in Chapter IX the children are introduced 
to coins and their values throu^ varied ‘shopping’ activities. 
This should now be extended, so that the children can deal with 
larger amounts of money. Written calculation now enters more 
and more into the work, but it is important to remember the 
principle that the work should be ‘real’ to the children. Wherever 
possible, we should bring into the lesson discussions which are 
related to money transactions m the children’s everyday lives. 
Quldren may be old enough now to understand the talk they 
hear at home about wages. They themselves may even do some 
work for which they arc paid. They now listen more intelligently 
to conversations among grown-ups about the buying and selling 
of animals, produce and other goods. In some areas they become 
interested in the payment and collection of taxes. Most children 
a s stage have begun to do real shopping, and so they take 
a much more active interest in coins. 

Therefore, when dealing with money in both oral and written 
’ iT* , j ^ everyday situations. 

remembered that the main aim in teaching 
rcn a out money is to enable them, as they grow up, to 
uy an sell, to trade, and to reckon their wages, salaries, 
savings, household expenses, elc. (Some children may have to 
♦ex r ^^™nations in arithmetic, for example, in order to go on 
nr t!* s^^oohng, or to enter or prepare for certain trades 
examinaUons. teachers may have to 
fn,mei • out examples which are rarely 

in real life. Such cases are discussed later in this chapter 

A- The changing of money 
(1) Learning the money facts* 

that shopping activities can go on easily and with little 
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delay, the children have to leam how to change coins quickly. 
Coins of higher value are chan^dfor a greater number of coins 
of lower value, and vice versa. This is done mainly in the 
‘shopping’ itself, but extra practice in learning the important 
money ‘facts’ is worth while. Here are five tvays in wluch this 
may be given: — 

(а) The 'bank' — A number (say, two to four) of the more able 
cluldren are the ‘bankers’. They stand behind the ‘cash-desk’, on 
which piles of cardboard money, and paper ‘notes', are placed. 
The other children in the class each have a ‘coin* (or a number of 
‘coins’). They come in turn to the ‘bank’ and ask for their 
money to be changed. Having had it changed, they go back to 
their desks and write down what has been done. For example, 
if a child goes to the ‘bank’ with a florin (two-shilling piece) 
he may change it for four sixpenny-pieces. He then writes down 
in his book: 4 sixpences = 1 florin. This statement he takes to 
the teacher, who marks it, and if it is correct, suppUes a new 
‘coin’ for changing. 

(б) Practice-cards— Vitit should be made up by the teacher so 
as to ensure that the children get adequate practice in the mon^’ 
fhets (Fig. 101) as well as in quick adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying and dividing (Figs. 102* and 103). 

Cards of the kind sho\vn in Fig. j02 may be considered and 
used in two ^vays (see footnote*). It is advisable, therefore, to let 
cluldren work through them twice. First they use them for 
counting out the coins required as ‘change’. Then they use 
them for examples of subtraction to be worked out on paper. 


(or aotes). For cunpte. in BnUsh cunwy a »hillrag can be changed for tv.eU'e 
pennies, twenty-four half-pennies, forty-eight fajihings. four threepenny-pieces 
or two sixpenny.pieccs. 

• Note— The 'maUng-up'askedrcwrathe cards shown in Fig. 102 may 
be considered as a process of subtraction, if the calculation is worked out 
on paper. But many shop-keepers giw ‘change’ by a method of adding, 
kne^ as ‘complementary addiuon*. They ‘make up’ the lower amount 
until it is the same as the higher amount For example, the shop-keeper 
reives 8 ten-shilling note for something which costs three shillings and 
mnepence-halfpenny. He decides the amount of change by thinking first 
of tlw 3r. 9icf. He takes out enough coins (that is, 2}d) to make up the 
amount to four shillings Then he takes out six shillings to make up the 
amount to ten shillings. Then he hands over the 6r. 2\d. as ‘change'. 




Addition of Honty 


9d 

Is 6d +2s 6d ’ 
3s.5d.+8s 9d > 
£1 12i.+a lOs. 
a 5s +£315$ = 



1 hulbplkaiion of Ho^ 

1 Dlrision of Honey 


3x1^. 

64 - 
4x2j. 64- 
( X Is 8d » 

8 X 2$ 6(J. = 


£I •5-2 = 
£1 •5-8 = 
2s £d ->-5 = 
Is. -3 = 

25 -8 = 



to^eam ^ games to enable the 

CHe Ki l?c One side of the card 

’‘■f'.f ™s‘ “■». O' tto naoio of a coin (or 
com{o?nS?mavK ’ teUs how this 

in pairs 3 changed for other coins. The children play 
UD?Srf a small pile of cards. One cluld holds 

the other’child^t^S*’ h ^wo-shilling piece’, and shows it to 
me otner child, who has to think of how to change it. If he 

• See note m page 26S. 
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two-shilling piece 
may be changed for: 

2 shillings 
or 4 sixpences 
or 8 threepences 
or 24 pence 



/ A pound may be 
changed for' 


! 2ten-shillingnotes 
or 8 half-crowns 
or lOtwo-shilling pieces 
or20shillings 
or40$ixpences 
or 240 pence 


Vo) fnnn batkt 

FIGURE KM— Fluh-cards for money ‘clianguii*: (a) fronts, fS) backs, of 
cards for the flonn and the pound (Teacben prepare sunilar cardsforthecoms 
and currency notes ib^ in their ovi-n areas. The c^IdKn may play various games 
with such cards) 

Soiubkdie: cbovi J- x S' 


gels any of the ^vays of doing this right, he can claim the card. 
He then holds up a card for t& first child, and so on. At the end, 
the child with the most cards is the w inner. (See Chapter XV for 
many other similar games.) 

(d) TJie *money-fraction’ board — This piece of apparatus is also 
\ery useful at a later stage, when children bate to learn the 
money facts expressed as fractions of a pound (sec page 3S4). 
Strips of three-ply wood or stout card^ard, with models or 
drawings of coins on them, slide along ledges on a wooden 
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board (see Fig. 133, page 384). The children come in turn to the 
iront of the class to put a strip in its proper place. They then 
see, for example, how many five-shillings (or florins, shillings, 
etc.) there are in a pound note. 

(e) Money ‘tables' —These should be learned in the same way as 
other taWes by the various detailed methods described in 
Chapter XV. For example, by: 

(0 Short periods of oral repetition. 
in) Games in groups (using flash-cards). 

(«0 Class-activities. 

, tracher should make sure that the children understand 
how the money IS made up. It is not enough merely to be able 
rrit?, ® ‘niportant therefore to build up the Uble 

rninc -11 children, making use of real or imitation 

coins to Illustrate what is happening 

CHART V 

^ money chart— 77ie pence tab le 

Peru ef a penny 
2f*(things - lhatf.peony 

- tpennj 

The pence lable 
12 pence . I 

20 Den« ** ! ‘J;''!'"* ““d sixpence 

- I SSi,"" 

iss: : 

Z ISSSg"'"'”''”" 

.gSS: : iSSsS""*'”'”” 

108 ^ * ^hingj and fourpence 

jisgs 
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The table of pence — The children should be shown that the table 
they are building up (Chart V) makes use of the ‘table of 
twelves’, but also includes the intermediate tens. This enables 
them to make calculations more quickly and accurately, since 
they have less difficulty with adding or subtracting. For ex- 
ample, if they want to change forty-one pence to shillings, they 
know that, pewts. xwake thtea, 

forty-one pence may be seen at once as three shillings and 
fivepence.* 

37je table of shillings — Some teachers like their children to learn 
a shillings table, but there is no need for this if the children 
know how to count in tens and twenties. For example, if they 
want to change seventy-three shillings to pounds and shillings, 
they count: ‘Twenty, forty, sixty— that is, three pounds. 
Thirteen shillings more rnake three pounds, thirteen shillings. 
Other teachers prefer their children to think of each ten shillings 
as a ten-shilling note. So that seventy-three shillings are con- 
sidered as seven ten-shilling notes and three shillings more. This 
then becomes three pounds, one ten-shilling note, and three 
shillings. 

(2) Changing money by written calculation 
^Vhen children know the important money ‘facts’, and can use 
their knowledge easily in shopping and cverjday transactions, 
it may seem unnecessary for them to learn to change money by 
vmvtcn calculation. For somertnldicriit hawasteof time, and 
the teacher must decide. It may sometimes be necessary, how- 
ever (particularly for children who are going on to a further 
study of arithmetic), to work out problems in which sums of 
money must be changed from certain units into others. For 
example, it is necessary to change £5. 13 j. 6rf. into sixpences 

• Some teachm rrefer (o nwte wpihe jwm UNc by using ilie taWe oriwrls-sM 
only That m: 

12 peace •• t shilling 

24 pence •• 2 shillings 

3$pencc •• 3shiIItQgs.evc. 

w'lh Ihis itiethoJ. if the chilJren «nt to cha.ngc forty-ene pence to tSillinfs. 
they «y: 'Three ituUngs arc thifty-w* pence; fnepence more to rule fony-o-ie 
pence. So fonyKHic pence is thw shillings and fi»epe'K«.' 
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in a problem such as ‘How mai^ children can each be given 

sixpence from a fund which amounts to £5. 13 j. 6d.T 

Here is the method suggested for this example; — 

The five pounds are changed to 
one hundred shillings by rould- ^ 
plying by twenty. The hundred 20 
shillings are added to the thirteen 
shillings making one hundred 
and thirteen shillings. These are 
changed to sixpences by multi- 
plying by two» and the one six- 
pence is added to give the answer. 

Again, this kind of written changing becomes necessary when 
considering certain types of division examples. For instance: 
‘How many books each costing 2s. \d. can be bought for 
£3. 8 j. 9d.T In this it is necessary to change both amounts to 



227 sixpences 


pence. 

The 2 j. Id. can easily be changed to twenty-five pence, but the 
£3. is. 9d. must be changed by 

written calculation as shorvn. £ s. d.* 

38? 

The children are helped in this W 
work if they keep the columns widely 
spaced so that the working does not 

become confused. _33 

At times it may be necessa^ to 
change numbers of small units of -^5 

money into larger units. For ex- 75 

ample, to find the total amount of ^ 

money spent on one thousand three- 
penny stamps it becomes necessary to change the thousand three- 
pences into pounds, shillings and pence. This can be done either 
(0 by long division, dividing 1,000 by 80 (since there are eighty 
threepences in one pountO; orCti) by two division processes, 
dividing by 4 to bring threepences to shillings and then 
dividing the shillings by ^ to bring them to pounds. 

In this kind of changing, initico^rly when it is necessary for 



• The ’aiTows* do not. d come, a»ear in the childien's working 
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‘carrying’ in the multiplication process, it is often convenient 
to use a short form of division, in which the working is done ‘in 
the head’. For example, to change I,S40 pence to shillings, the 
short form of dividing by 12 is as shown, 
and the answer is put underneath. To 
change 153 shillings to pounds the 15 tens 
are regarded as fiAeen ten-shilling notes 
and divided by 2. (Because we are dealing 
with the tens only, the 0 and the 3 arc 
crossed out.) This gives £7 and one ten-shilling note and 3 
shillings, that is £7. 13 j. 

These two examples may be put together if v. e has’e to change 
1,840 pence into pounds, shillings 
and pence. 

In the past some teachers have 
niadc the mistake of wasting chil- 
dren’s time and energies by giving 
too much work in the written 
changing of money. The children formed the impression that 
this changing is an end in itself, whereas it is only necessary 
for particular purposes. The method to be used for changing 
money has to be clearly taught in its various stages, but the 
importance of the work should not be over-emphasized. 


12)1840 

153 shillings and 
4 pence 
20)153 shillings 
£7 13 shillings 


I 2)1840t/. 

20)153 shillings and 4 pence 
£7 and 1 ten-shiSuig 
and 3 shillings 
£7 13 4 


B — Addition of money 

The fu^t activities which cause the children to add sums of 
money together are concerned with ‘shopping’. For example, a 
child ‘buj-s’ one article for threepence and one for fourpcnce. 
He records this activity in his book as a simple addition show ing 
that he has spent a total ofscvxnpcnce. 

(/) Further activities 

(o) Making bills — ‘Shopping’ is also Che best approach to the 
addition of larger sums of money. Before they ‘buy’ anything at 
the ‘shop’ the children make out a simple shopping list. They 
note down the price of each article, return to their scats and 
lind the total money needed to pay for their purchases. Then 
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they go back to the shop with the required money. The bill is 
written down as in Fig. 105. 

We should always regulate the items 
carefully, so that the bills do not bring 
in diflkulties for which the children 
are not ready. For example, in the bill 
shown in Fig. 105, the total of pence 
is less than twelve. This prevents any 
difficulty with 'carrying' at the early 
stages. After the ‘carrying* stage is 
reached (sec Analysis 5, page Z84), there 
is DO need to limit the prices.* 

(b) Using shopping boxes — These are a means whereby the 
teacher can control the children’s work in easy stages- There 
should be a box between each pair of children. Inside the box 
are a number of small articles (or pictures) with a price tag tied 
on each. The two children share the articles between them and 
then make out a bill for 'buying' them. 

(c) Collecting ‘everyday' prices — The children should be en- 
couraged to look around the market and the shops, to read 
newspapers, magazines, advertisements, etc., for detailed in- 
formation on the prices of all kinds of goods for sale in their 
area. They should also find out the rates of wages being paid, 
the selling price of farm produce, the cost of travelling, and any 
other money information which may help to give meaning and 
interest to their work in school. 

We should use this collected information in making up the 
examples given to the children. 

(2) The written work in addition of money 
The detailed steps in teaching addition of money are outlined 
on pages 284-7. But therearealsoa few points which weshould 
keep in mind, so that we can help the children to understand, 
and be more accurate in their working. 

(a) ‘Carrying’ from pence to shiUings — In dealing with British 

• Pn«» should also correspond with those found in local markets and shops 
(see paragraph (c)). 


Bought from Hr. Bolu | 


s. d. 

1 toy 

2 4 

1 plate 

1 3 

1 book 

I 3 

Total 

4 10 


FIGURE IDS— Making 
out a simple shopping bill 
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money children are faced with a new' situation when they come 
to the ‘carrying’ step. They are previously used to the idea of 
‘carrying’ (to the tens-column) if the units total is ten or more. 
They now have to learn the idea of ‘carrying’ only when the 
total of pence is twelve or more, and then only after they ha\e 
‘changed’ the pence into shillings. The idea is not difficult for 
children to grasp, if they have had plenty of practice in changing 
pence to shillings in shopping activities and at the ‘bank’. 

The children are already used to the idea of standard methods 
in ordinary addition. So it comes naturally to them 
to use standard phrases in deahng with money. In 
the e.xample shown here, the standard working may 
he in one of two forms. 

In the first method the pence are changed into 
shillings while the addition is being done:— 

(0 ‘First add the pence. 

Eightpcnce and fourpence make a shilling. 

And sixpence makes one and sixpence. 

And sevenpence makes two shillings and a penny. 

Put the 1 penny in the pence-column of the answer, and 
‘carry’ the 2 shillings to the shillings-column. 

Now add the shillings. 

Two shillings I am carrying, and four make six; and thrw 
nuke nine; and eight make sevcnlccn; and two make 
nineteen. 

Put the nineteen in the shillings-column of the answer. 

The answer is: nineteen shillings and one penny. 

In the second method the pence arc added together and changed 
into shillings after the total is reached, like this: 

('0 ‘Rrst add the pence. 

Eight and four make twelve. 

And six make eighteen. 

And seven make twcniy-fnc. , 

Twenty-five pence make two shillings and a penny. 

''e then continue as in the first method. 

(h) Carr}ing from the shillirtgs to the pounds — N^Tien children 
^ch the stage of w orking examples where the total of shillings 
is twenty or more, we must decide upon the method to be 


s d. 

2 7 + 
8 6 

3 4 

4 8 
19 I 

l 
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adopted and the standard phrases to be used. There are many 

variations in these and two of them arc mentioned here •. 

(i) Dealing with the shfllings-coluimi in the example shown, the 
shillings are added as ordinary numbers and the total changed 
into pounds like this:— z s d 

, , 2 14 2*+ 

Five and six make eleven. I 8 0 

And eight make nineteen. 2 16 3 

And four make twenty-three. I 4 

Now add the tens. 

Tvventy-dirce and ten make thirty-three, andten ' 
make forty-three, and ten make fifty-three. 

Fifty-t^ee shillings are changed to two pounds, thirteen 
sellings. 

Put the “ 13” in the stullings-column of the answer, and carry 
the “2” to the pounds-column,’ etc. 

(I'O In the shillings-column the units are added first, and the 
tens are then regarded as ten-shilling notes and added separately, 
like this:— 

‘Five and six make eleven. £ x. a. 

And eight make nineteen. 2 14 2 + 

And four make twenty-three. ^ ? 

Put the “3” in the units-columit of the shillings, ? if i 

and carry the “2” ten-shilling notes. . ■ .-^- g 

Now add Ae ten-shillmg notes- 2 — 5 

Two I am carrying and one makes three. 

And one makes four. 

And one makes five. 

Five ten-shilling notes make two pounds and one ten-shilling 
note. 

Pul the ”1” in the tens-column of the shillings, and carry the 
“2” to the pounds-column,' etc. 

This method has the advantage of using the idea of an actual 
part of British currency, the teo-shilling note, although it is 
considered by some teachers to lead to more mistakes in calcula- 
tion. But the idea is also helpful later when deaUng with large 
numbers of shillings, as in some multiplication examples (see 
page 279). 
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C — Subtraction of money 

The detailed steps in the teaching of subtraction of money are 
given in Analysis 5 on pages 284-6. But we ought not to limit 
the work to mechanical examples such as those given there. It 
is important, particularly in the early steps, to make sure that 
the children understand that what they are doing is related to 
everyday life. So we continue to make plenty of opportunities 
for ‘shopping’ activities in which subtraction is needed. The 
children are each given a sum of money and are asked to buy 
certain articles tvith it. Before they go to the ‘shop*, they work 
out how much change they should receive. Then they make 
their ‘purchase’ and check that the money they are given in 
change is correct. If it is not, then either they themselves have 
calculated wrongly, or the ‘shopkeeper’ is tvrong and the mistake 
must be put right. 

Children should be given other examples, in which they find 
the difference between two sums of money. These again should 
be based upon the information collected by the children them- 
selves inside and outside school. For example, if there is a 
school fund, they may find the difference between the amounts 
collected in successive tetins, or the difference between the 
amount collected by two different classes during the year. They 
may also find the profit or loss on the school garden or farm 
produce, or on an animal that has been bought and sold. 

(/) The method of subtraction to be used 
When the children haw reached the stage of subtraction where, 
for example, the number of pence in the top line is smaller than 
the number of pence in the bottom line, we are again faced with 
the decision as to which method of subtraction is to be used. 

stages in Analysis 5 arc based on the method known as 
decomposition’, but the method of ‘equal additions’ is just as 
?ood, if properly understood by the children. \Vhat is most 
important is that wc shouid nof change the method «'C hare 
prciioitsly xued in dealing Htth numbers. If we hare prettously 
used *decomposition'f ur should continue with ‘decomposition' in 
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subtraction of money. To do otherwise would greatly confuse the 

children. 

Both these methods of subtracting numbers, which are applied 
in the same way when we deal with money and measures, are 
fully described in Chapter XII. 

(o) SubJroclion by ‘decowposilion’— Here are standard phrases 
which may be used in woiWng an example of sub- 
traction, such as the one shown, using the method £ , 
of ‘decomposition’. (The example chosen is, of 12 6 4 - 

course, one of the later examples in Analysis 5, — 

page 286, and should be led up to by carefully 

graded steps.) 

‘First deal with the pence. 

I cannot take five from four. 

So I use one of the six shillings (leaving five shillings), and 
change it to twelve pence. 

Now 1 have sixteen pence.* £ j. d. 

Five from sixteen leaves eleven , i$ 

Put the “U” in the pence-column of the IZ 6 * - 
answer. ^ 

Now deal with the sMUnp. 

I cannot take nine from five. 

So 1 use one of the twelve pounds (leaving eleven pounds), 
and change it to twenty shillings. 

Now I have twenty-five shillings. 

Nine from twenty-five leaves suteen. 

Put the “16” in the shillings-column of the answer. 

Now deal with the pounds. 

Six from eleven leaves five. 

Put the “5” in the pounds^olumn of the answer. 

The answer is : five pounds, sixteen shillings and elevenpence.’ 

(b) Subtraction by ‘equal additions ' — Here are the standard 

phrases which may be used when the same example is done by 

the method of ‘equal additions’. 


* Some teachers pcefcc tlieirehildieii not to add the shilling £ s d 

(twelve pence) to the fouiT«nce Hiey first take the fivepence , 
rroni^e_^Ive pence and then add the foorpence to what IS j> x 4- 

Icit.AM idea IS also appliednitheahdl]ixgs.eolumn when using 6 d 5 

one of the pounds The example looks hke this -j — — jf 
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‘First deal sviih the pence. £ d. 

I cannot take five from four. q 5 

So I add one shilling (twelve pence) to the 
fourpence in the top line (making sixteen 
pence*), and add one shilling to the nine . 

shilling in the bottom line (making ten m Ti 
shillings). 12 6 4 

Now return to the pence. 6 9 5 

Five from sixteen leaves eleven. 5 15 1 1 

Put the “11” in the pence-column of the answer. 

Now deal with the shillings. 

I cannot take ten from six. 

So I add twenty shillings to the six shillings in the top line 
(making twenty-six shillings), and add one pound to the 
six pounds in the bottom line (making seven pounds) 

Now return to the shillings. 

Ten from twenty-six leaves sixteen. Put the “ 16 ” in the 
shiIlings<olumn of the answer. 

Now deal with the pounds. 

Sc\en from twelve leaves five. 

■^t the “ 5 ” in the pounds<olumn of the answer. 

The answer is : five pounds, sixteen shillings and cle\ enpence.’ 


D—Afultiplicalion of Money 

In c^erj'day life it is «ty rare indeed for people to have to 
perform long calculations in the multiplication of money. If it is 
needed in business the work is usually done by using a 'ready 
reckoner’.f Most of the everyday examples of multiplication arc 
connected with shopping, and usually deal with small sums of 
money. In teaching this work to children it is most important 
lo introduce it by ‘shopping’ and ‘buying and selling’ activities 
''hich have meaning for the children in their cvcrj’day lives. 
Jhc early examples to illustrate multiplication (Chapter IX) 
involve buying several articles when the price of one is known, 
the total amount of money used being no greater than two 
shillings. 

In multiplying so that larger totals are obtained, children 
should still deal w ilh amounts of money w hich the)* understand. 
Tor example, they may find the cost of eight sheep, if one sheep 
• Sec footnote on pate 276. t See pate 2SO 
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costs OEB pound, ten shillings; or they may find the amount 
spent on school books for a class of thirty-two if each child’s 
books cost ten shilhngs and fourpence. It is not necessary, 
however, to find practical illustrations for every example given 
to the children. Mechanical examples should also be given so 
that the children have plenty of practice in multiplying with 
speed and accuracy. 


(/) Setting down the work 

A detailed analysis of the steps in teaching multiplication of 
money are ©ven on page 288. There are many methods in use 
throughout the world. The method given here of working and 
setting down is considered to be most likely to give accurate 
results. It also lends itself most easUy to explanation, since it 
follows from the multiplication of ordinary numbers. 

The method depends upon: 

rM children’s knowledge of the multiplication facts. 

(o) The^ ability to change from farthings to pence by dividing 
by four; from pence to shillings by dividing by twelve; from 
rfullin^ to pounds by dividing by twenty. This changing can be 
none in the head’, but, in the more difficult examples, should be 
prope^ set down so that possible errors can be seen. 

(c) The ability to multiply ‘up and down’— that is, to under- 
stand the principle that, for example, 3 x 14 = 14 x 3. This 
principle becomes useful when mulUplying by large numbers, 
bor example, in multiplying id. by 47, it is possible to get the 
answer by multiplying 47 by 8. 

The two examples here show a standard method of setting 
down and working. 

eiampk there is not very much calculation since 

pSre “blc ““ 

(0 ‘First deal with the pence 
Seven eights are fifty-six. 

and .u P™'«olonn> of the answer ^ S ” 
the^lSef “ “"■"™<”S«olonin (under fj— j 
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Now deal wth the shillings. 

Seven twos are fourteen. 

Fourteen and the four being carried make eighteen. 

Pul the “18” in the shillings-column of the answer. 

The answer is: eighteen shillings and cightpence,’ 

The next example illustrates the last step of the process giixn 
in Analysis 5 on page 291. It should, of course, be led up to by 
carefully graded steps. We must also remember that such 
e.xamplcs as this very rarely occur in everyday life. It is best to 
devote most timft and attention to examples where smaller 
amounts of money arc involved. 

(«■) This second example (£37. Idr. 9ld. x 47) shows the pro- 
cess where the working is set down in columns underneath the 
answer line. 


£ 

37 

(47) 

i 

16 

(47) 

d 

9 

47 

i * 

1778 

10 

2 

i 

329 V 
1410 \ 
1778 

282 \ 
470 

V :0)7vo 
' — £39. a 

423 
\ I2M58 
' — 38s. 
nd lOs. 

4)141 

'' — 354 and I/. 

and 24 


These points should be noted: 

0) The Work should be well spaced out so that confusion in 
die working is avoided. Some teachers like the working in each 
section of the example to be separated by vertical lines (as in the 
^mple shown). 

, (n) Instead of multiplvine by thcMT it is easier to multiply by 

•'’'■S’, and the -le-, fit . . 

(tn) It is helpful to some children to write the AT in each 
column. 

(t'’) The total in the farthings column (after multiplication) is 
CMngcd to pence, which are put in the pcncc-column. The total 

pence is changed to shnimgs (by dividing by twelve, ming 
jnon di\ ision). w hich arc put in the shflJings-column. Simjarly 
the total of shillings is changrf to pounds which are iracs. erred 
Ppunds-column. 

t'7 The arrowa shown in the example arc not. of course. 
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required to be put in by the children, but standard phrases 
should be used if it is found that they are still needed. 

(2) Short methods 

In dealing with money, particularly where multiphcation is in- 
volved, there are often occasions when short methods of calcula- 
tion are possible. Children should be shown these methods and 
encouraged to look for the occasions when they can be applied. 
It is a source of interest and delight to them to find that the 
calculation can be made quickly, but they ought also to under- 
stand the reasons for such methods. Here are four examples. 
The teacher in his own area may find many others. 

(0 The cost of a dozen (twelve) articles at one penny is one 
shMng. Therefore the cost of a dozen (twelve) articles at any 
number of pennies is the same number of shillings. 

For example; Because 12 articles at Id. cost 1 shilling, 

12 articles, at Sd. each, cost 5 shillings; 

12 articles, at4^d. (four and a half-pence) each, 
cost 4 shillings and sixpence (four and a half 
shillings). 

(«) The cost of twenty articles at one shilling is one pound. 
Therefore the cost of twenty articles at any number of shillings is 
the same number of pounds. 

For example: 20 articles, at 9 shillings each, cost 9 pounds. 
(h'i) If a sum of money to be multiplied is near to a 'round’ 
figure it is easier to multiply the round figure and then subtract. 

For example, £2. 19 j. lOJd. multiplied by 48 could first be 
considered as £3 multiplied by 48. Forty-eight 
three half-pences could then be subtracted to 3 
give the required answer, as shown here: 4g 

(fv) It is sometimes a good idea to build up 144 q q 
wifA /Ae c/ji7dre/j a ready reckoner which can be 6 — 0 

used for local purposes. For example, if the I43 14 0 

price of local vegetables (or other commodity) ~ — 

varies between SJd. and 7Jd., children may make up a ready 
reckoner as shown in Chart VI. 

E — Division of money 

In the early work dealing with money the children meet the 
division process very simply in the form of problems occurring 
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CHART VI 

A READY RECKONER 


Jirf. 


6d. 


6id. 


Id. 


l\d 


5id. 6d. 6irf. Id nd 
Ud. ii. Od. If. Id. If. 2d 'it 2d 

<!• *\d. If. id h. l\d If. 9d If md 

It. lOJ. 2 j. Orf. 2f. 2«#. 2s Ad 2s td 

2f. i\d. 2s. id. 2s. 8}</.|2f l\d 2s. Hrf 
23. 9d. , 3f. (W. 3f. 3<i etc. etc 
3f. 2id. I 3f. id. 3s 9id , 

3i. 8<t I At. Orf. 

4f. lirf As. id. etc 


4f. Id. 


St. Hit/, 
fit. id. 1 
fif. lOit/. 


etc. 


»^’"'*-A cKart of this kind should be made up »iih the children. TTw Cpurw 
w pn« end quantities should be suited to the sal« of some local eommodiiy 
•>'h whKh the children are familiar. 


during ‘shopping’ activities. For example, they find that the 
article they tvant to ‘buy’ has a price label marked ‘3 for 1 j. . 
T^ey find out by division how much they must pay for one 
article only. In the early stages this work is not very difTcrcnt 
from the division of ordinary numbers (see CTbapiers VIII and 
^IV, which it is advisable to re-read in this conricxion). An 
Understanding of the two-fold aspect of the process is necessary 
to a full understanding of methods of teaching dirision of 
money. Arising from this Iwo-fold aspect of dinsion, there are 
two different kinds of division problem in dealing wlh money. 
for example: 

If 15 articles cost 10 shillings {I20d.). how much docs one 
cost? 

This can be wTitten down as !20i/. -r- 15 “ 8i/.. ie. a 
straightforviard sharing example, 
fl*) Ifone article cost Is. 3</.(15r/.),how many can be bought for 
*cn shillings (I20c/.)? 

This can be wTitten as 120/. ^ 15-/. - 8- (Both amounts 
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must be changed to the same unit before division takes 
place.) 


In the first example the answer b d^t pennies. 

In the second example the ansn-er is eight articles. 

The graded steps in teaching both these aspects of the (hvision 
of money are set out in Analysis 5, page 288. 

(fl) Division by sharing — In the sharing ^ 

examples the process is exactly as in long 5 

di\ision except that remainders in each S)] 2 ~ T 
column have to be changed to the next unit. i® 

For example, here is a problem (i) in which z' 25 

the shillings remaining after the division 24 j/ ' 

has taken place must be changed to pence. ^ 

'Share 2 j. \d between 5 boys. How much do they each 
get?’ 

In an example Uke this (li): ‘If 16 articles cost £59. 14j. 8<f., 
what does one cost’, the remain* 
der in pounds has to be changed 
to shillings and the remainder 



.IM ('0 


inthesWllingshastobechaDgcd 
to pence. 

Note . — In dividing the 234 
shillings by 16, it is necessary 
to deal with the 23 ten-shilling 
notes first. 

This kind of calculation is 
very seldom required. The ex- 
ample is included here in order to demonstrate the process in 
full. 


120(t. 


(b) Dnision by grouping — This is illustrated by the following 
problem; ‘How many sheep, each costing £1. 2r. 9d., can be 
bought for £20. 12 j. 8</., and how much is left over?’ 

It can be seen that the problem is to find out how many times 
the smaller sum of money is contained in the larger. The division 
can only take place if both sums of money are changed to the 
same unit. Tha convenient uast isv tius examplt vs \ivt penny. 
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Both sums must be changed to pence, and then the answer is 
found by long division as shown.* 

S. s. d. l s. d 

1 2 9 20 12 8 

^ 20 26t _400 4W 

20j. 22 nid. 400j 412 4952t/. 

12 = 12 — 

1(Ad. 4944/ 

18 

273>4952 

273 

2222 

2184 

38 

The answer is: eighteen sheep and there is is. 2d. (38</.) left over. 

'^--‘Summary of points to remember in teaching ‘money 

1. A suitable gnded scheme of work (such as that giten on 
pages 484-91) should be followed. 

2. The work, particularly at the early stages, should be based 
on shopping and everyday money transactions. 

3* The money facts should be thoroughly learned. 

4. Special attention should be paid to the accurate selling down 
of the Work at each stage, particularly when ‘changing and 
‘carrying’ arc involved. 

5. The teachers in a school (or area) should gel together and 
decide upon the standard methods to be used for calculations. 

* Ajm ire must beware of wasting thll.itn's time. This t>T* c^atnr'* 1* 
Md b p«n here merely to show the procen. 



Suggested stages and steps in die teaching of money 
(see Chapters IX and XV^ 
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CcKilinued for MullipliealiOQ and Division.^ 




using the method of ‘decomposi 
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and Probl«m-type examples, on pages 288-91. 
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(r) Mulijpl)ing thiUins 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT— 
iMeasurements) 

Imagine that you are a child and that your teacher is 
introducing a system of measuring length. Yoi* ^re told 
that the chief unit of length is a ‘Ning'. Smaller units are 
the 'Lair\ and ‘Par’, whilst larger uniis are the 

'Ish\ ‘Noh\ and 'Gud'. The units are related in the 
following way and can be written down in a ‘table of 
length’ : — 


3 Pars = 1 Phot 
10 RJwis = 1 Lair 
8 Lairs — 1 Ning 
24 Nings = 1 Ish 
12 lilts = I Nak 
20 Nohs = 1 Gud 


You are told to learn this ‘table’. It does not intpr®st you 
very much but, since you may get into trouble if you do 
not learn it, you make an attempt; and after a time you 
know it well enough to satisfy your teacher. 

By reference to the ‘table’ you can now ‘do’ examples 
similar to the following: — 


Nings 

Lairs 

Eiiots 

Pars 

2 

3 

8 

2 + 

12 

5 

2 

1 


Guds 

Nohs 

Ishs 

Nings 

15 

% 

4 

5 X 




7 



(3) Change 10,000 Pars to fshs, Nings, RJiots 
and Pars. 
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Try these examples yoursdf and check the answers.* 

Now let us try another kind of example. (You may 
find them harder than (7), (2) and (3), though they do 
not appear so.) 

(*0 About how long is this page (in Lairs)! 

(5) Can you guess your height in Nings! 

((^ What is the approximate length of the room in 
which you are sitting (in Ishs)! 

(7) About how far is it from your home to school 
(in Guds)! 

We cannot answer these questions. We have no idea of 
the actual length of any of the units, and so we cannot 
begin to estimate any of the lengths asked for. We are 
in the strange position of being able to do quite difficult 
calculations in length without having any idea of what 
the lengths are. The table helped us to do questions (/), 
(2) and (i), but it does not help when we deal with real 
things. 

Now suppose that you are told that this line is one 
Nlng long: 

Can you now answer questions (4) to (7)? Probably you 
make a good attempt at (4) and (5), but find that (6) and 
(7) are not very easy. 

You arc now experiencing diffiaiUics similar to those of 
a child who has been compelled by his teacher to learn 
tables of length, and to ttvrk out difficult calculations, 
without having been given actual experience of: 

(a) what is meant by length; 

(6) handling and using actual units of length; 

(c) seeing the relationships between units of length by 

comparison uith real objects; 

(d) estimating the lengths of familiar objects in 

familiar units. 

•mu Nn?*.. l Liir., I Rbo<..Q Pin. 

(n 107C»11. lSNobi.SU!:i. II Ninci- 
U) I Iib. 17 tiisfi. S lABt, 3 Rbcti. 1 r^lf. 
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If we are not very careful, we are in danger of putting 
our pupils into this position when we teach about length 
or any other kind of measurement. 

Y ou have perhaps noticed that the names of the ‘new’ 
units of length used here {Par, Rhot, Lair, Ning, Jsh, 
Noh, Gud) may be put together to make up the sentence, 
‘Parrot'learning is no good*. The words have been 
chosen deliberately to emphasize a very important 
lesson for us teachers. 

Parrot-learning is no good for children (or grown*ups) 
in Arithmetic. We must have enough experience of 
using the numbers and measures to make them under- 
standable. Far too many teachers, in the past, have in- 
sisted upon children learning like parrots. They have 
been satisfied if the children could repeat correctly what 
they have ’learned’. Whether or not the children under- 
stood what they learned by rote did not seem to matter. 
The same teachers often gave their children meaningless 
examples to work out, and were satisfied if the children 
got the right answer by following meaningless rules. 

If we remember that ‘Parrot-learning is no good’, Nve 
shall try to ensure that children understand the work 
they are doing. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MORE ABOUT MEASURES 

Before going on to describe in detail the later work on length, 
wight, capacity and time, it k well to consider in general the 
main aims and methods in teaching measures and measuring 
to children. 

The ability to use measures k necessary for all those who are 
going on to study science and for many people engaged in 
various professions and trades. It k, moreover, an ability which 
is always useful, and sometimes necessary, in our everyday lives. 

(7) ‘Natural’ measurement 

It was from their exeryday lives that men first chose the units they 
needed for measuring. They chose ‘natural’* units. For example, 
they chose the length of a man’s foot to measure the length of 
a room; they chose one outstretched arm to measure a length of 
cloth; they chose a man's stride to measure the length of a field. 
Moreover it was to satisfy the needs of their everyday lives that 
men agreed upon standards of measurement. They found that 
argument and strife were unavoidable if traders, and the people 
who bought from them, could not agree exactly upon what was 
meant by any particular unit of measure. It was easy for dis- 
honest traders to cheat if no one knew exactly what were a foot, 
a yard, a pound or a pint The ancient Egyptians found it neces- 
sary, for example, to come to an agreement whereby they could 
measure out the exact portions of their land after the River 
Nile’s annual flood-waters had gone down, leaving behind them 
mud-covered fields where boundaries had been washed away. 

The first principle to remember, then, in teaching measures to 
children is iKtt: since measures hategron-n out of man's needs and 
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from his experience, h c can leach children best by using the natural 
situations which arc to be found in the places where they live, work 
and play . \Vc do not then use examples (to be found in some poor 
text-booU) which the children cannot possibly understand. For 
instanw, in places w here wall-paper and fitted carpets are nc%Tr 
used. It IS ridiculous to expect >oung children to work examples 
about measuring wall-paper and carpeting floors. Examples 
should always be chosen from the area where the children live 
and should be based on things about which they know. 


(2) Standard units and their relationship 

V learning to measure they found (as children 

w '"™"S-see Chapter X) that, if they traitled 

o>'i'«s. they needed to use a 

thbe^erS^ f" ”ni>t llt»y needed some- 

Ss Z o', '“"S'' 

tanw they needed a still larger unit (such as the mile). Each 

“a Zv Z.° h ' fo" putpose. and 

another beenuse there „es no teed relaUooship betueen 

Ze Ze thZu '“see units, to 

l“3. S Z V "“"Sed. For esample the 

tweta ™“''' >» “""'y 

for the yard to ^'^‘^foot. It was also found convenient 
““"S'” “ 'tree feet, which could be 

of thfuofk ■”>' s«ond principle 

for children to "P* Ixt stated : * ii nectrsnry 

ofmearuremenf oT . °Srccdrelatiorakips betiieen \arious units 
of measures Tra^k"' 'hey should know the facts in the tables 
in which cliefS’n’!'””^'' P'""’'"."'"','" •nJ “Patiences 
can undentand ih relationships for themselves, 

“'ISRtand the need for them, and then leam them. 
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(5) Examples should be ‘reaV 

It is not necessary for children to be able to work out diflBcult 
calculations, in which they have to change a number of units of 
one kind into several other units (for example: 10,000 ounces to 
tons, hundredweights, pounds, and ounces), or to change a 
number of different units into smaller units (for example: 7 miles, 
30 yards, 2 feet, 6 inches to inches). Such examples rarely, if ever, 
occur in everyday life, nor do they often occur in the trades or 
the sciences. 

There is no need to leara to calculate in more than two (or, at 
the most, three) units at a time. All measurements, speaking 
scientifically, are approximations. Though the units may get 
smaller and smaller there is never a point at which any measure- 
ment is absolutely exact. For instance, machines in indiutiy 
measure lengths too small to be seen by the eye. But, if they 
measure to a thousandth part of an inch, it is not claimed that 
such a measurement is absolutely accurate, because the article 
being measured may be two or three ten-thousandth parts of an 
inch greater or smaller than the machine can allow for. 

In everyday life we are continually making approximate 
measurements. For example, if we xvanl to measure the distance 
between two towns, we are satisfied if the answer b in miles : we 
are not concerned with measuring to the nearest yard. If we 
measure a field, yards and feet are enough: we do not bother 
about inches. If we measure a smaller object, like a book, we 
may expect to use inches and simple fractions of an inch, but not 
thousandths of an inch. It is usually accurate enough for every- 
day purposes to be able to say: ‘That weighs about two poimds’ 
(after putting the article on the scales); The journey takes just 
Under half-an-hour’ (we do not time it to the exact second); ‘The 
lorry goes about twenty miles to the gallon’ (we cannot be sure 
to an exact mile, still less to a yard); ‘The field is about three and 
a half acres’ (it is not worth our time or trouble to count each 
square foot, still less each square inch of soil). 

So here is the third principle we must remember in teaching 
mcasuremfiat*. there is ?to ne^ to gC\e chUdrm di^icult calada- 
tions which bring in many different units at the same time. (For 

L* 
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example, multiply 1 mile, 3 furlongs, 25 yards, 2 feet, 6 inches, 

by 17.) Such examples are seldom useful and should be avoided. 

(4) The importance of estimation ^guessing') 

The last point to be considered is the value of getting children 
to make intelligent 'guesses’ or estimates of the answers they are 
to find in measuring. Hiis practice was suggested in C3iapler X 
at the early stages of measuring, and it should be continued at all 
later stages. Estimation helps ctuldren in two ways. Firstly, it 
helps to direct their attention to the actual size of the unit with 
which they are dealing, so that they become more and more 
familiar with it. For example, if they arc estunating the height of 
a room in feet, they have to think of what a foot looks like and 
keep it ‘in the mind’s eye’ while they look at the height of the 
room. Secondly, estimation helps to stop children from giving 
absurd answers to their questions in measurement. For instance, 
if a child makes a fair estimate of the weight of an object which 
he has handled as about ten pounds, he is less likely, after weigh* 
ing the article, to write down the weight as fifteen ounces. 

So that the fourth principle to remember is: practice in eslima- 
tion should be given at all stages. 

The work in the next four chapters is concerned mainly with 
describing the steps in teaching measures to children, including 
the processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. But we must remember, throughout, what is said here and 
in previous chapters about the necessity for the work to be as 
practical as possible and to be linked with the children’s everyday 
life. Only in this way can our leaching have real vitality and the 
children’s learning be permanent. 



SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT— 8 
(^NaUtraV and ^standard' lengths) 

In the section preceding Chapter XVI it is suggested that 
our teaching is more interesting and helpful when we 
know a little about the history of measures, and how 
their names and abbreviations have come into common 
use. Let us consider here the measures of length dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. (If we live in an area where 
different units of length are used, we should try to find 
out how our particular units of length came into being.) 

Most early measures of length made use of the parts 
of the body. This ‘rough and ready’, but natural, system 
is still used almost everywhere, unless greater accuracy 
is necessary. The length of a man’s stride and a man’s 
foot, for example, have always been useful aids for work 
in the garden or on the farm. Both are personal and 
natural measures, and serve a good purpose, so long 
as the measurements do not have to be accepted by 
other people (whose ‘strides’ and ‘feet’ may be different). 
Other measures of length made use of the arms and the 
hands. For example, the length from the elbow to the 
tip of the middle finger was a common measure in many 
countries; it was called the ‘cubit’. The distance be- 
tween the tips of the little finger and the thumb of the 
outstretched hand was called the ‘span’; the width of 
the hand across the base of the fingers was the ‘palm’; 
the width of the finger %vas the ‘digit’. 

The early measures for longer distances were based 
upon happenings wluch occurred in everyday life. For 
example, the Romans used the distance covered in a 
thousand paces (a ‘pace’ was a double step) as their 
unit. And it is from the Latin mille passus (a thousand 
paces) that we get the present-day word 'mile'. In 
England the word ‘furlong’ (220 yards) grew out of the 
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expression ‘furrow-long’, that is, the distance that a 
horse or ox could pull a plou^ before having to pause 
for a rest. 

Sometimes the units were divided into smaller parts. 
For example, the Romans divided their ‘foot’ into 
twelve parts, called urtciae, from which we get the word 
'inch'. Simple relationships between the various units 
were also used. For example: — 

4 digUs = I palm 
3 palms =s 1 span 
2 spans = 1 cubit 

But when Man began to trade further afield, when he 
needed to build more accurately, and as he became more 
and more interested in science, be found that such 
measures were too uncertain. They varied too much 
from place to place. Traders found that standard units 
were necessary for fair dealing, and builders and sden> 
tists found that standard lengths were necessary if 
accurate calculations were to be made. 

However, uniformity in the measures of length came 
slowly in most countries. Real progress came only when 
‘natural’ units were replaced, or were more accurately 
defined, by the length of a particular metal bar, or by 
the length of special marks on a wall. Then exact 
copies of the standard length could be made and were 
available for everybody. It is interesting to note that 
the Roman measure of length was cut in the base of one 
of their famous statues in Rome, and that the 'yard' is 
marked on the base of a monument in London. (The 
word ‘yard’ comes from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
a piece of wood, that is, from the idea of a piece of 

I wood of a given length.) 

The standard yard is now based on the length be- 
tween two specified positions on a bar of platinum kept 
in London. This piece of metal is very carefully looked 
after and is Lept at a gaven temperature so that the 
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length does not vary. The legal measures of length now 
in common use (in Britain) are all based on this standard 
yard. For example, the ‘c/ra«i’, the seventeenth*century 
metal measuring chain, is now defined as twenty-two 
standard yards. 

The common legal measures are related to the 
standard yard thus: — 

\2 inches —\foot 
3 feet — 1 yard (= 36 inches) 

22 yards = 1 chain 

10 chains = I furlong (= 220 yards) 

8 furlongs *= 1 mile (= 1,760 yards) 



CHAPTER XVm 


FURTHER WORK ON LENGTH 

In early work in measuring, as described in Chapter X, children 
learn by experience about units oflength (the inch, the foot and 
the yard) and the relationships which exist between them. This 
involves, inside and outside the classroom, all kinds of activities 
in which they are intelligently ‘guessing’ the lengths of various 
objects and distances. They then see whether their guesses arc 
accurate by using foot-sticks (marked off in inches) and yard- 
sticks (marked off in feel). After this kind of measuring practice 
some chUdren are found to have a surprising ability to estimate 
distances. They have grasped the relationship between the units 
of length and have a ‘picture in theit minds’ of what each 
umtis. 


A— Further activities 

It is most important that this practical work in measurement 
should be continued in learning about (he other units of length. 
It is wrong to go on quickly to written calculations before 
children really understand the measures with which they are 
dealing. This understanding comes only from activities in which 
the units of measurement are constantly being used. 

(a) Measuring in half-inches and quarter-inches — The foot-sticks 
or strips marked off in inches which were used previously should 
now be marked off by the teacher in half-inches, and later in 
quarter-inches. Practice should be given in measuring objects 
and prepared lines (see Fig. 108, page 308) to the nearest half- 
inch and then to the nearest quarter of an inch. We should show 
the children how the half and the quarter are written down, viz. 
i and i. We should also explain that the ‘2’ indicates that the 
inch is split up into two equal parts and that the ‘4’ indicates that 
the inch is split up into four equal parts. (This is valuable in- 
formation when the children begin to learn more about frac- 
tions. The children also see for themselves that, when measuring 
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certain lines, they need to make use of the half-inch and the 
quarter-inch. For example, whin they find that a line measures 
four inches and a half-inch and a quarter-inch, that is 4J inches, 
they are led to the conclusion that i + i = J.) 
ib) Afeasuring in chains — If it is not possible to get a proper 
metal chain, or a measuring tape, the children may use a piece 
of rope or string, twenty-two yards long, marked off in jurds. 
This can be used to measure longer distances, such as the sides 
of the school playing-field or games area, garden or farm plots, 
or the length and breadth of the school building. It is also a good 
idea to make, somewhere in the school grounds, two marks 
twenty-two yards apart, so that the children are helped to get a 
mental picture of the length of a ‘chain*. In countries w here the 
pme of cricket is played, the children are given the helpful 
information that the standard distance between the wickets (that 
is, the length of the pitch) is exactly twenty-two yards (or one 
chain). 

(c) Measuring infurhngs—Tbis unit of length is best introduced 
by referring to the way in which the word came into being 
Cfurrow-long’, see page 299). (Similarly, the Hindus have a w ord 
meaning ‘breath’ to indicate the distance a man can run at full 
speed.) 

The cluldren should go out into the fields or on a track or road 
^ilh the ‘chmn’ (or a rope marked off in prds). They should 
start from a particular spot, a stake, a tree, or the comer of a 
building, and go on to measure ten chains, that is two hundred 
and twenty jurds or one furlong. \Vhen this point is reached 
another stake should be pul in the ground, or the spot should 
be suitably marked in some other way. 

The children get a better ‘picture’ of the distance if they also 
count the number of their own strides to cover the furlong. They 
^y also find out how long it takes to run the distance going as 
fast as they can. 

(‘O Learning about miles — The wonl mile is probably known to 
most children through their knowledge of local signposts, but it 
“ surprising how few children (or adults) are really good judges 
cf bow long a mile is. This fact probably accounU for the wrong 
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information which many people give to travellers who ask for 

directions! 

Again it is important for the children to know a number of 
places which are about a mile from the school. It is not necessary 
for all of them to measure the distance, but a small group may 
set out to establish the fact that a mile is eight furlongs and 
report back to the rest of the ebss. They should also learn from 
practice that it takes them about twenty minutes to >s-alk a mile 
and about eight minutes to run the same distance (unless they 
arc great athletes I). Children who live a given num^r of miles 
from school can check these rough statements, and may con- 
tribute to a discussion as to why a mile uphill seems longer than 
a mile downhill. 

(e) Using athletic achievements — Children are keen to show their 
abUity in races and other athletic events. The teacher can use 
this interest to widen their experience and knowledge of measure- 
ment. For example, having found that the approximate distance 
round theplaying‘he]di5440>ards the 
children can find out how many times 
they must go round the field to cover 
a distance of one mile. 

They can also get much practice in 
measuring distances covered in such 
athletic ‘events' as throwing a ball, 
long (broad) and high jumps, etc. 
Even young children become inter- 
ested when they see older ones 
competing. And the older children 
often take an interest in marking out 
pitches, watching adult athletics, 
bearing of national and international 
records, etc. 

(f)Uslngikemeasuring’HheeI~Ti^ is 

aneasyinstrument to make. It consists 
figure 106 -A meajur- of a Wooden wheel, the circumference 
S5'^‘Sd'‘S S ofwbidi is known, and which ran be 
ttnkes the metal ttnp) pushed along by a handle (Fig. 106). 
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(Alternatively, old bicycle wheels may easily be adapted.) A 
piece of thin metal, fastened to the handle, strikes a nail on the 
wheel every time the wheel makes one turn. The children can 
work out the distance covered by multiplying the circumference 
by the number of turns that the wheel has made. (If the class has 
a number of wheeb of different sizes the children can begin to 
get an idea of the relationship which exists between diameter and 
circumference.) 

(?) Using the pacing-stick— This is a useful and simple piece of 
apparatus for measuring yards. It is made of two pointed sticks 
of equal length hinged at the top. A 
metal (or wooden) bar joins the two 
legs' so that the points of the sticks are 
exactly a yard apart (Fig. 107). (The 
bar may be moved to give longer or 
shorter distances.) The child who is 
measuring, for example, the length of a 
path, swings the pacing*stick on its 
point and counts the number of yards 
measured as he goes along. 

% f^eeping records— Whenever they 
go out on visits or expeditions some of 
the children should carry some kind of 
measuring instrument. It is a good 
plan for them to guess the width of 
streams, the height of trees and buildings, the depth of cliffs, 
''ells, etc., and then, where possible, to verify their guesses by 
measurement and put the information down in a note-book. 

(/) Drmi ing ;>/attr— Simple plans of the class room and school 
end simple maps of the area may be made when the children 
arc able to measure with fair accuracy. This kind of acUsity Is 
•Irscussed in more detail in Chapter XXIV. 

, In these activities the children are not only gaining an insight 
mto the meaning of the sniious units of length, they are also 
getting the vocabulary and experience which help them to sob-e 
problems they may meet from day to day, and the written 



FIGURE 107— Ttic 
paang-sticic 
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problems they meet io anthmctic. They begin to realize that 
height and depth, width, breadth, shortness, tallness, etc., are all 
aspects of length, and that eadi particular problem requires the 
use of particular units of length. 

'Q—Changinz units of length 
(/) Learning the facts' (the table of length) 

In order to be able to calculate and work out problems involving 
the changing of one unit of length into another it is necessary to 
know the relationships between the units. This knowledge is 
based upon the practical work in measuring which has been 
described, but the children should also Icam the 'facts' of length 
so that they know them without having to refer to apparatus like 
rulers and yard-sticks. 

The table of length should be built up as a chart with the 
children, who should learn it thoroughly. (Chart VII shows the 
completed table.) 


CHART VII 


(a table of lengths) 


I2(ncbes(ui) 

[36 iftchn (in ) 
23y«ds (>4$) 
10 chains(ch) 

8 ruTloop(fur) 


J yard (yd )] 

1 chain (ch ) 

1 furtong (tur) 
] mile (ml.) 

1 mile] 


The abbreviation for each unit is given in parentheses. There 
are only seven facts to be learnt, but the children should also be 
given praetke in cbaugjwg a ivumbet of units quickly. For 
example, we may give oral questions like this: 


8 yar^ — ^How many feet? 

3 chains — How many yards? 

5 feel — How many inches? 

2 miles — How many furlongs? etc. 


The children soon begin to realize that in changing units of 
• TV more able chAdren thouldmntoally realize that factors of 1,760 are 22. 
10, 8. Most children should also see Hut a furlong can be considered as 220 yards, 
that a halRnile is 880 yards and a quarter-mile u 440 yards 
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length (in the British system) it is useful to know, and to be able 
to use accurately, the table of twelves, the table of threes, the 
table of elevens (a half of twenty-two), the table of tens, and the 
table of eights. 

(7) Changing by written calculation 

For certain examples, requiring multiplication and division, it 
Incomes necessary to change units of length by written calcula- 
tion. But it is rarely found necessary in everyday life, and we 
should not attach too great importance to this aspect of the 
work. \Vhen it does become necessary, this written changing 
should be done by the same methods as those used in dealing 
with money calculations. For example; 

/•\ ,r~, yds. ft. m. 

(0 Change 5 yards, 2 feet, 9 inches 5 2 9 

to inches.’ 2 ^ 

15 n. 17 213 in. 

12 

2lMin. 

00 ‘Change 1257 yards to furlongs, chains and yards.’ 

."ptis is worked by two divisions: first, S? ch. S fur. 

wviding by 22 to bring to chains; then, 22)1^7 10)57 

^viding the 57 chains by 10 to bring to -7 ^h. 

wlongs. The answer is; 5 furlongs, 7 154 

chains, and 3 yards. 3 yds. 


C — Length and the arithmetical processes 
(0 Addition of length 

"Fhe examples should be based, to begin with, upon actual mca* 
suring work which the children do. For example, in adding 
*”ches and parts of an inch, the cWldren may be giv en a sheet of 
prepar^ lines, which they have to measure and add (Fig. 103). 
Similarly, work*cards may be given for the other units: for 
cards with instructions, as in Fig. 109. 

'»e should always make up such cards to suit our own class 
room and surroundings. 
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(ji) How much more is the length of this oblong than its 
width? 

Two typical work-cards in subtraction are shown in Fig. 1 10. 


Card A Find the difference between the height and the width 
of the chiu-Toom door. 


Card B. Measure the shadows oT tw 

'0 trees Which » the 

longer? By how miKh? 



FIGURE 110 — Specimen work^cards (ftw subtraction of length) 


We must make sure that, in teaclung subtraction of length in 
written form, we use the same methods we used for subtraction 
of money and ordinary numbers. If, for example, we use the 
method known as 'decomposition' we should continue to use it. 
If, on the other hand, the children are accustomed to the method 
known as equal additions' they should not change it, if con- 
fusion and inaccuracy are to be avoided. 

Here is an example of subtraction of length worked by the 
two methods. (A subtraction of this nature is seldom needed, 
^e ^ree umts are included in order to demonstrate the process 

(c) Using the method of ‘decomposition’ the suggested 
standard phrases are:— 


‘First deal with the inches. yds. ft 

I cannot take ten from seven. 8 2 

So I use one of the two feet fleaWng one I ?- 

foot). 

I now have nineteen* inches. yds ft 

from nineteen leaves nine. t * 

Put the “9” in the inchcs-column of the * 2 

answer. 3 2 

Now deal with the feet. i 2_ 

I cannot take two from one. 

So I use one of the ci^t yards (leaving seven yards). 
1 now have four feet. '•6 J ^ 

Two from four leaves two. 

* See tbe note oo page 172. 
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Put the “2” in the feet-column of the answer. 

Now deal with the yards. 

Three from seven leaves four. 

Put the “4” in the yards-column of the answer. 

The answer is: four yards, two feel, nine inches.’ 

(i) Using the method of ‘equal additions’ the suggested 
standard phrases are: — 


‘First deal with the inches. y***- }? 

I cannot take ten from seven. 8 2 7 - 

So I add one foot (twelve inches) to the * \ lo 

seven inches in ^e top line (maldng ^ — 2 ~ 9 

nineteen* inches), and at the same time 
I add one foot to the two feet in the 
bottom line (making three feet). 

Ten from nineteen leaves nine. 

Put the “9” in the inches*column of the answer. 

Now deal with the feet. 

1 cannot take three from two. ^ ... 

So I add one yard (three feet) to the two feet in 
(making five feet), and at the same time I 
the three yards in the bottom line (making four yards). 

Three from five Iea\'cs two. 

Put the “2" in the feet-column of the answer. 

Now deal with the yards. 

Four from eight leaves four. 

Pul the “4” in the yards-column of the answer ^ 

The answer is: four yards, two feet, nine inches. 


(^ MuUipUcaUon of length 

Ttm are not many situations in esniyday life when it becomes 
"«ssary .0 ^ lengths. Wc 
lo me wotk-cards as a basis for 

should not place too much emphasis upon long caleulatiras 
which tend to make the work unreal. Three typical wo^.atds 
in multipUention ate shown in Fig. 1 "• 

Wnal measuring netivilies. so that the childmn am getting 
pnietiee. to in nndeistanding and eariymg out wntten direc- 
tions. and tto in making written ealenlatinns in mnlt, plication. 
• See ftwuwte «» P**' 
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(b) Grouping examples (for work-cards) — 

(0 a piece of string. Measure it. Calculate by division the 
num^r of pieces six inches long that can be cut from it. What 
string over? Test your ans\ver by cutting up the 

(jO Measure the distance round the school field. How many 
lines must you run round the field to cover a distance of at least 
one mile? 

(w’O Measure the distance round this wheel. Now measure the 
ength of the garden path. Find, by calculation, how many times 
''heel ^viU turn to go from one end of the path to the other, 
neck your answer by rolling the wheel along the path. 


The detailed steps in teaching division of length are gi\’en in 
Analj-sis 6 on page 319. 

As in dealing with money examples, the setting dowTi depends 
“P?" "'Iscther the division is by sharing or by grouping. If the 
cmW understands what the question asks, he probably knows 
how to set it down, but the teacher should show, by going 
thmugh various examples, how the working is done. 

. ^5tance, here is an example of division by sharing: ‘Some 

' ^ *^*hty-ihree yards, one foot, s« 
^he8iQicngih,«iscutintosixcqu3lpieces. ^ 

hat is the length of one piece?’ It is set — 7 * 

*Was,ho™. 1? ii « 

rte method is exactly the same as for the ^ S 

money, except for the changing i"! f. ^ — 

c remaining j-ards to feet bymultipljing P “ 

^‘hree. sf,., 

a d example of division by grouping 

of how it is set down: ’How many pieces each measuring 
iel inches may be cut from a length ten >'ards, one 

^t. nine inches?* How big is the piece left o^cr?’ The children 
iruU “ question of finding out how many times the 

can i* contained in the greater. Before this dj\ision 

pbcc it is necessary to change both lengths to the 
»eW«n 'KaT- ^ 

Lai oTUwlo p>T n» tnach praeiKt •«h thj» 
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TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 


Card MJ Draw a sqaaK side* of S} inches 

Find by multiplication the distance round the 


Card M2. Measure the length of a desk. If we put eight 
desks end to end, how tar would they reach? 


Cord M3 Measure the distance round the playground 
What distance would you have travelled if 
you ran round it six tunes? 


FIGURE 111 — Specimen work<ards (for multiplication of length) 

The suggested method of working and setting down is the same 
as for multiplication of money. 


(4) Division of length 

It is again necessary to emphasize the importance of relating 
division examples to actual situations where division is neces- 
sary. Work<afd$ should be used, so that the children combine 
practical measurement with written calculation. These cards and 
other written problems should give practice in both forms of 
division — that is, in sharing and grouping. 


(a) Sharing examples (for work-cards)— 

W Get a long piece of rope (or string). Tie a stone on the end. 
How can you use this to find the height, from the ground, of a 
branch of a tree? (If necessary the teacher can explain that the 
rope can be thrown over the branch until the rope is double. The 
rope IS marked where it touches the ground. It is then measured 
as far as the mark. This length is divided by two to give the 
height of the branch.) J b 

IS a round pole with thin wire (or string) wrapped round 
It. t-ount the number of rings of wire. Now take the wire off, 
strai^ten it out, and measure it. How can you find the distance 
round the pole? Do it. 

oIm paper and measure its length. By 

lowing fet, cut It into eight equal parts. Find the length of 
n part without measunng. Then check your answer by 
measurement. 





Suggested stages and steps in the teaching of length 
(see Chapters X, XVII and XVIII) 


[ 315 ] 
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same unit (m this example to inches). The answer is ‘cle\cn 
pieces, and a piece two feet five inches (or twenty-nine inches) 
left over’. 


fL m yds. ft. in 

2 8 10 1 9 

11 h j W 372 

24 32 30fL 31 3_^ 

12 

372 in. 


_n 

32)381 

32 

61 

32 

29 


D — Summary of points to remember in leaching length 

1. A suitably graded scheme such as that given on page 315 
should be followed. 

2. Wherever possible the work should be based on measuring 
activities. Alternatively the written work should be checked 
by measurement. 

3. Work<ards are a useful device in giving purpose to the 
•written work, and in giving practice in dealing with 'prob- 
lems’ in words. 

4. A perfect knowledge of the ‘facts* contained in the table of 
length is essential. 

5. Teachers in a school (or area) should agree upon the standard 
methods which are to be used for teaching calculations in 
length. 



ANALYSIS 6 (com) 
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' (<) Example* : 



ANALYSIS € IcoMbmed from preteJwg 




ANALYSIS 6 (eont) 
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page! 319-21. 



[ 321 ] 



ANALYSIS 6 (cent) 


[ 320 ] 



(?) Multiplying by numberi 
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similar to the present-day pound weight. (It is from the 
Roman word pondiis — a weight — that we obtain the 
word ‘pound’. It is also from, the word libroy the Roman 
pound, that we have the abbreviation ‘lb.’) 

The Romans divided their standard ‘pound’ into 
twelve equal parts (in the same way as they divided their 
‘foot’), each part being called an tmcia, that is ‘a twelfth 
part’. The words ‘ounce’ and ‘inch* are derived from 
this. (The abbreviation ‘oz.* comes from the Italian 
word *onza\ which also came from the Latin tmcia.) 

For many years the number of ounces to the pound 
varied from place to place. It also differed in various 
trades. For example, although nowadays almost every- 
body uses sixteen ounces to the pound the goldsmith 
and others still use twelve. The legal standard for the 
pound-weight is now the weight in vacuo* of a piece of 
platinum carefully preserved in London. 

The word ‘stone’ suggests the possible use of a 
number of stones for weighing larger weights. For many 
years the number of pounds in a stone varied greatly and 
depended upon the kind of produce being weighed. Only 
in comparatively recent years has it been standardized 
at fourteen pounds. 

The 'hundredweight* was originally a hundred 
pounds, but it gradually increased because of the prac- 
tice of traders to add a little extra (‘for good measure*). 
The variations became so confusing that in the seven- 
teenth century it was agreed that the extra weight should 
always be twelve pounds and the hundredweight be- 
came standardized at one hundred and twelve pounds. 
The Romans had a weight a hundred limes as heavy as 
the libra which they called the centum pondiunx. It is 
from the words centum and weight that the abbreviation 
‘cwt.* is obtained. 

Until about a hundred jears ago the ton was called 
a ‘tun*, a name which is still us^ by wine merchants 

* In b « tpace frotn vhkhaa tbe (ir hit b«es out. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT — 9 
(Weight) 

Most people find it easy to understand that if two 
objects balance each other when placed on a pair of 
scales then the weight of each object is the same. Also, 
that if one of the objects happens to be a two-pound 
weight, then the other has a weight of two pounds. 

It is less easy to explain clearly what is really meant 
by ‘weight’. Nor should we attempt it with young 
children. Older children, however, are interested to 
know (particularly now there is much talk of space 
travel) that the Earth is always trying to pull (or attract) 
all other objects towards it. The pull (or force) on a 
particular object (for example, an orange, an aeroplane, 
etc.) depends upon the distance of the object from the 
centre of the Earth, and also upon the amount and the 
kind of substance of which the object is made. The 
weight of an object is a measure of the pull of the Earth 
on it. If two objects balance each other when placed on 
scales, it means that the pull of the Earth is the same on 
each; in other words they each have the same weight. 
The wei^t of an object is more directly measured when 
a spring balance is used (see Fig. 1 14); in this case the 
puU of the Earth, on the body being ‘weighed’ stretches 
the spring. The weight is indicated by the distance that 
the spring is stretched. 

It was only about three hundred years ago that the 
idea of the Earth pulling other objects towards itself 
first began to be understood. So it is not surprising that 
the records of early weighing (which go back at least 
five thousand years) all show the use of the balance to- 
gether with metal ‘standard’ weights. We do not know 
exactly how they first came into being, but the Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians, and Romans all had a ‘standard’ 
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FURTHER WORK ON WEIGHT 

In the early work described io Chapter X, children learn about 
pounds and ounces. They use scales (perhaps made by the 
teacher) and shop weights, where they can get them, to weigh all 
kinds of objects in pounds and ounces. They practise making up 
packets of sand, clay, pebbles, etc., each packet being an exact 
weight of ounces or pounds. Play methods arc also used to 
enable the children to estimate weights. They learn to use 
their muscle-sense in balancing activities, which show them 
that they cannot always estimate weights by looking: they 
find that sometimes a small object is heavier than a larger 
one. 

These activities are designed to give a good background for 
the work to be done in later stages. It is important for us to 
remember that the later written work in weight should also be 
accompanied by practical activities which help the children to 
understand fully what they are doing. 

A — Further activities 

(a) Weighing fractions of a pound — The children notice that 
some of the shop weights are marked ‘-J lb.’ (a half-pound) and 
'i lb.’ (a quarter-pound). By balancing on the scales they leam 
that a quarter-pound is four ounces (a quarter of sixteen) and 
that a half-pound is eight ounces (a half of sixteen). TTicy are 
already familiar with the idea of the fractions half, quarter, 
three-quarters, from their knowledge of length; so it is easy for 
them to grasp the idea, again by weighing, that lb.' added to 
‘i lb.’ (making *} lb.’) is bahneed by twelve ounces (three- 
quarters of sixteen). 

We may then show two interesting little experiments which 
may prove helpful to the children in their everyday lives. 

(0 Any number of ounces up to fifteen may be weighed out by 
using four weights only, namely 1 oz., 2 oz., 4 oz. (J Tb.), 8 oz. 
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to describe a large cask. In America and some other 
countries a ton is two thousand pounds (and the himdred 
weight is one hundred poimds). To avoid confusion this 
ton is sometimes called a ‘short ton’ and the hundred- 
pound weight is called a ‘cental’. 

This brief historical account of how British weights 
came into being can be used as interesting information 
for children in areas where these measures are used. In 
other areas, teachers should find out how their own 
standard weights developed. It is likely to be an interest- 
ing story. 
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equal distances from the centre of the plank.* They can then see 
which is the heavier. 

Since the hundredweight is too heavy for most children to pick 
up, they can only get experience of it from w’atching adults 
carrying loads of about that weight. We have to tell them that 
the hundredweight is equal to ei^t stones or a hundred and 
twelve pounds. But it is possible for them to pick up a weight 
equal to a quarter of a hundredn'eight, which is known as a 
quarter, and can be balanced by two stones or twenty-eight 
pounds. 

We may also introduce tons by discussions about lorries, 
trains, ships and the goods they carry. 

(c) Spring balances — In some places the spring balance is the 
usual means of measuring weight. Children may be used to the 



FIGURE 113.— Spnng (wnjcal-rfadine 

balince (djal type) type) 


kind w ith a large dial (Fig. 1 13) showing, for instance, amounts 
up to a hundrcdweighL Or they may be familiar with the equally 
common, but smaller kind (Fig. 114), weighing up to a few 
pounds and graduated, perhaps, in 8, 4 or 2 ounces. 

* The chOdren see that if (he distaoccs are unequal, it u possible for a smaller 
weieht to outbalaiKe a heavier. This pm a hackground for bier ftorfc u saeiKe 
»beo the pnmple ofles'ers u studied. 
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(i lb ) The children may join in this by suggesting ways in which 

various wei^ts can be made up. For example, 

13 oz. = 8 oz. + 4 oz, + 1 oz. 

7 oz. = 4 oz. + 2 oz. + 1 oz. 

(it) Scales can be used to divide an amount of sand, sugar, 
clay, etc. into two or four equal parts. For example, a pound of 
sugar is shared between both sides of the scales until they 
balance. There are then eight ounces on each side. 

(b) Learning about stones, quarters and hundredweights * — The 
need for units of weight greater than a pound is seen when 
children begin to discuss their own weights, the weight of 
animals, and of sacks of corn, fruit, vegetables or other produce. 
They find that small scales and pound-weights are of no use for 
this purpose. We should then introduce the idea of the stone’ 
wei^t which weighs the same as fourteen pounds. We should 
give the children practice io picking up small sacks of produce 
of a stone-weight so that they can ‘feel’ what it is like. This helps 
them to estimate the weights of other objects and of animals in 
terms of stones. In comparing (beir own weights the children 



may make use of a piece of play apparatus known as the ‘see- 
saw’ (Fig. 112) This can easdy be made by placing a plank of 
wood across a log The two children being compared must sit at 

• Once again it must be pointed out that this book deals with the Bnilsk 
system. Teacbeis should apply (be same pnnciples and similar methods to the 
weights commouLy used in Uieir own meu. 
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(x/) Accounts of special activities or problems. For example, 
why does a piece of wood float in water while a piece of 
metal of the same size sinks? (They are both weighed. 
Then an equal volume of water is weighed. What do we 
notice about these three w'cights?*) 

B — Oianging units of weight 
(/) Learning the facts' in the table of weight 
The arithmetical facts of weight measures are not so easy for 
children to learn as the facts of length measures, mainly because 
they cannot be ‘seen’ so easily. For example, if a child forgets 
the number of inches in a fool, or the number of feet in a yard, 
he can visualize the foot-ruler and the yard-stick and arrive at 
the answer. This is not possible with the units of weight. The 
relationships between the various units have to be learned, so 
that they are perfectly known. The knowledge can then be used 
in written calculations and everyday transactions. 

CHART VIII 
(a table of weights*) 

16 ouncei (ot) ■> I pound (Ib ) 

/•4oz.-|ib'| 

14 pounds (Ib > - I sion« ($t ) 

2 itooM (St ) - 1 (juarter (qr ) 

(or 28 Ib I qr ) 

4 quarters (qn ) “ I hundrtdwighl (owl ) 

(or 8 »i - I Oft ) 

(or 112 Ib - I w) 

20 hundredweight (c«t.) — I ton 


• Bntish nTighlJ 


Much of the learning of these facts comes through the experi- 
ence of weighing which the children ha>c had from the begin- 
ning. But with most children it is necessary to fix the facts by 

* The csKnence giinrd m thtS activity may not gis'« cSe chdd a full under- 
standing of tlM principle at this stage But «hen he has learned more about 
volume (discussed in Chapters TCAIV andXXMl) he should have a background 
• hich »ill help him to understand the idea rt'*ipeci‘>: gravity', which Iw may 
later meet in lui science lessons. 
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Even m these places it may be best to start with the idea of 
balancing, and to introduce the spring balance later although 
this gives a more direct method of measuring the pull of the 
earth on an object. 

If possible, children should play and experiment with the 
stretching of thm strips of rubber, ‘elastic’, and spiral springs, in 
order to gain understanding of the spring balance. Whether or 
not they have opportunities of using this balance themselves, the 
children should be given expenence, if necessary through expedi- 
tions, of seeing when and how it is used. 

(d) Collecting information about \teighi — It is a great help to- 
wards acquiring general knowledge and arithmetical ability if 
children are encouraged to collect all kinds of information about 
weight. Each child has a note-book, which he uses at school and 
at home, to write down anything he has noticed or found out. 
Here are some of the items which may be included : 

(0 My own weight month by month. (If we have no weigh- 
ing machine in the school, we may be able to get per- 
mission to visit a shop or store wiucb has one.) 

00 My dog’s (or other animal’s) weight month by month. 
(The animal may be weighed in a basket, but great care 
must be taken to avoid any cruelty.) 

(«0 A list of the people who deal in ounces and pounds. 

(«v) A hst of the people who deal in stones, quarters and 
hundredweights. 

(i) A list of things weighed in tons; in hundredweights; in 
stones; in poimds; in ounces 

(ij) A hst of interesting weights (for example: three Enghsh 
pennies weigh one ounce ; an English half-crown weighs 
half an ounce). — The child may notice references to 
weight on the sides of lorries and railway trucks. 

(»«) A list of different kmds of weighing machines. 

(wiO The meaning of ‘gross weight’. 

(w) The meaning of ‘net weight’. 

(x) The weight of water contained by a pint bottle. The 
weight of sand contained by the same pint bottle. 
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while the rest of the class arc doing written work from the 
blackboard. 


lA Weigh 6 oz. of sand. 
Weigh 9 oz. of sand. 
Weigh S oz. of sand. 

Add these in your book. 
Now nngh them tognher. 


6A Weigh your Reading Book. 

Now weigh >our Histoiy Book. 
Now weigh your Geography Book 
What IS the total weight? 

Test >our artsver 


IOA Weigh } lb ‘com*. 

Weigh j lb "sugar*. 

Weigh 11 lb. ‘nee* 

Weigh 2 lb ‘flour*. 

How heavy are all your goods 
logcther? 


I2A Here aie three parcels. 

W'eigh them together 
What »ou]d It cost to send them by 
post as one parcel? 


FIGURE lid.— Speomeo work-cards (addition of »eights) 

The setting down of the addition examples is similar to that 
used for the other measures, ^\'hcn the stage is 
reached for changing and carrying to take place 
we should make sure that this is done correctly. 

Here is an example: 

The total of twenty-sewn ounces is changed to 
one pound eloen ounces. 

(^) Subtraction of weight 
The practical w ork concerned w ilh the subtraction of one weight 
from another illustrates scry clearly the nature of subtraction 
(sec Chapter XII). It also emphasizes the need for children to 
understand that the ssords which indicate that subtraction is 
necessary often take different forms. For example, the children 
may be gi\en tasks like these (using the scales and weights): 

(0‘Put one pound two ounces on one side, and twelve ounces 


lb. oz. 

7 6 -f 

8 9 

10 12 
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using other methods too. The Table should be built up with the 
children into a chart which, 


\ 

/i 12 lb. 

1 cwt. 

( or 4 qrs. 

1 or 8 St. 


FIGURE 115— Aflash-cird(for 
v,eight<hAngmg^ 
Suiubksue 3*>c2* 


use of class-activities, quick 
facts are known. 


when completed, may be used 
for reference if necessary 
(Chart VUI). The facts can 
also be put on flash-cards 
(Rg. 115) and used in games 
(see Chapter XV). The 
teacher should also make 
tl questioning, etc., until the 


(2) Changing by written calculation 

The method used is similar to that used for the other measures- 
It is rarely necessary to deal with more than two (or at the most 
three) units at a time. Most teachers rightly 
prefer to deal with the work as it becomes 
necessary and do not emphasis its impor- 
tance by giving unreal examples. Tbe 
method 18 shown in these examples*. 
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(Q Change 5 cwt. 3 qrs. to pounds.— -The ^ 

hundredweights are changed to quarters by — ' 

multiplying by four, and tbe quarters are 
changed to pounds by multiplying by twenty- 
eight 5 cwt. 

(«) Change 572 lb. into buDdred\raights. — ^The 112)572 lb. 
pounds are changed to hundredweights by dividing 560 

by one hundred and twelve (long division). 12 lb. 


C — Weight and the arithmetical processes 
(7) Addition of weight 

It IS not possible to allow every child in a class to take part at 
the same time in practical activities in weighing. There are not 
enough scales and weights to go round, and there may not be 
enough room. It is, however, important for all the chfldren to 
take their turns in using the scales and any other weighing in- 
struments which ate available. Tlus can be done if we ^ve a 
child (or a pair of children) a work-card (Fig. 1 16) to use, 
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method should be the same as that used for other measures. 
(In the e.xample shown here, three units tons ewt qrs. 
arc included in order to demonstrate the ® 3 ~ 

process.) ' 

Using the ‘decomposition* method, the tons cwt. qrs. 
working appears as shown here. * ‘ | _ 

4 14 3 

I 12 3 


The same example worked by the method 
of ‘equal additions’ is set down like this. ® 2 - 

4 14 3 

1 12 3 


(3) hfuhipUcation of weight 

The detailed steps in the teaching of multiplication are given on 
pages 340-5. The methods used are similar to those used for other 
measures, and the teacher should continue to try to preside real 
situations where multiplication takes place. Some of these situa- 
tions can be connected with the shopping activities described 
earlier. For example, the cluldren art pro^ided with bills on 
which they hate to work out the separate amounts and find the 
total. (‘What weight of meat is required weekly for mid-day 
meals, in a school of 149 children, if each child has 7 oz. per 
w eckT — The children go on to find the cost) Other activities, to 
be worked individually, are given on work-cards (Fig. 118), 


l.\{ Weigh a paieeL 

What IS the weight of six parcels 
Lie ihu? 


S Vr Weigh SIX penoies. 

WTui wooM be the vnght of fist 
stullings’ wxwth? 


FIGURE ISS.— Specimen »xnt<aiT!s(mu}tjp’ic3tion of weight) 
which ask the children to weigh an object and then find the 
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on the other. How much more is on the one side than on the 
otheiT The child lakes off weights from the heavier side until 
the two sides balance, and then decides how much has been 
taken off. 

(») ‘How much must I add to the twelve ounces to make one 
pound two ounces?’ In this case the child adds weights to the 
twelve ounces until the two sides balance. Then he decides how 
much he has put on. 

There are, of course, many ways of expressing the same 
problem But the teacher shows that whatever method has been 
used to indicate that the difference between two quantities has 
to be found, it can be worked out on paper as a subtraction. The 
ability to do this by calculation is useful because scales are not 
always available. 


IS C<i a Urge tin and a small one 
Fill them with sand 
Weigh Ibeai 
Wlucb IS tbe heavier? 

Gy how much? 


2S Whai u the difference in weight 
between a bottle filled with water 
and the same bottle filled with 
soil^ 


lOS Weigh a diy bnck 
Now soak It in water. 

Weigh It again 

What weight of water has the btick 
taken up7 


I2S Weigh this bottle 
Fill It with water 
Weigh It again. 

Now wnfc out tbe weight of the 


FIGURE 117. — SpecnDta workords (subtraction of weights) 


As in addition, individual children (or pairs of children) in 
turn should use work-cards in subtraction (Fig. 117), and the 
teacher should show how the working can be set down. The 
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In this example both amounts have to be changed to the same 
unit (in this case stones) before the division takes place. One 
hundredweight three stones is easUy seen as eleven stones. The 
other amount has to be changed by calculation. The number of 
sacks is then found by the ordinary process of division of 
numbers. The answer is one hundred and thirty-four sacks. 

D — Summary of points to remember in teaching weight 

1. A suitable graded scheme such as that given on page 336 
should be followed. 

2. The work should be based on actual weighing experiences. 

3. The children should be encouraged to take an interest in the 
weights they see around them. 

4. The weight ‘facts’ should be known perfectly. 

5. Particular attention should be paid to accurate setting down, 
particularly where ‘changing’ and carrying arc involved. 

6. The teachers in a school (or within an area) should decide 
upon the standard methods to be used for the arithmetical 
processes and should keep to them in all the work on 
measures. 
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weight of several similar objects by calculation. The method of 
working and setting down is shown in these two 
examples: jj, 

(/) ‘The weight of a sheet of metal is six pounds ® ^ 

three ounces What is the weight of eight similar 
sheets?’ 

(i/) ‘A truck holds ten tons three tons cwt, 
hundredweights of timber. A train 

pulls twcnly-six such trucks. What is ^ t-, 

the total load of timber?’ , — 


49 


(4) Division of uvjg/il 

As in dealing with money and the other measures, the main 
difficulty that children meet is caused by the two-fold nature of 
division. It is important for them to realize that there are these 
two aspects. The teacher can help this understanding by giving 
them work<ards and problems cards which require both types 
of example to be used. 

(a) jAaWn?— Forexample.awork- 

card may state: ‘Weigh this bag of beans. If ‘ ? 

you share it between six boys, what weight of 0 3 
beansshouldeacbboygelTTWsissetdownas ^ 

a division example like that shown here. Chil- $4 

dien may then weigh out each boy’s share, — 

according to an instruction on the card. 

(t) Dhision by grouping — This is neces- tons cwt. 

sary, for instance, when we arc asked to 20 180 

find how many times a given weight is Tw cwt. 185 
contained in another larger weight. For — ^ 

example, ‘A sack of com wei^s one 
hundredweight three stones. How many full 134 

sacks can be taken from a store of com 11)1480 

weighing nine and a quarter tons?’ (Three -jg 

units are given here for demonstration M 

purposes) 50 
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(2) Stmes and huadrtdmtghts (^) Stonei and hundredweights. 

(a) No dianjing needed. (a) No changing needed. 


Suggested stages and steps in the teiudung of weight 
(see Chapters X, XVII and XIX) 
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Continued for Multiplication and Divinco, 



-i 
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nd Problem-type CMraples, on pages 340-5. 



ANALYSIS 7 (toHlmued from precrdmg fiogei) 




(/O Changing ouneei to (.2) Dividing by nanJtert greater 


[ 341 ] 



NALYSCS Heenltnunl from precrtbitf pages) 



(i) Pounds and ounces 
(0 No chinging needed. 



(hO Qiangmg po 



g 



thvtheighu, 

(0 No dfiangiDg : 
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(c) Dividing 





(A)Gr 
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(r) MultiplyingAun</rf</H«/Att 
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expect them to learn a few of the more common 
measures in the form of ‘tables* like the follo\ving: — 

Dry goods measure JVe/ {liquid) measure 

2 pints = 1 quart 4 gills = 1 pint 

4 quarts = 1 gallon 2 pints = 1 quart 

2 gallons = 1 peck 4 quarts = I gallon 

4 pecks = 1 bushel 8 pints = I gallon 

8 bushels = 1 quarter 

These may have as little meaning for children as the 
longer tables have for us. Perhaps most people know 
these liquid measures (possibly excepting the gill). It 
would be interesting, however, to find out : — 

(0 How many grow-n-ups know even this shortened 
table of dry goods measure. 

(lO How many, if any, make use of the table in their 
everyday Uves. 

(h’O How many teachers know the table before they 
have to teach ‘capacity*. 

(/v) How many teachers have themselves handled, or 
even seen, for example, a peck or a bushel of any 
kind of produce. 

The absence of real experience of the units on the part 
of the teacher, in common with most other people, often 
makes the teaching of dry measures of capacity unreal 
and meaningless in school. Without real experience we 
have little to offer the children— except the working of 
‘made-up’ examples on the various measures. 

Once again, it is suggested that work of this kind 
loses most of its value if the children have no real idea 
of the approximate sizes of the various units. It is better 
for the teacher and children to look around the village, 
town or area to find where the various measures are 
being used, and wherever possible to handle produce 
measured in the different units. In this way the cWldren 
get a ‘picture’ in their minds of how big the units are. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT — 10 
(Units of capacity) 


Tables showing measures of capacity such as the follow- 
ing are sometimes given in English books. (Of course 
they are NOT intended to be taught like this in schools^ 
Dry goods measure 

2 pints = 1 quart 3 bushels = 1 sack 

1 quarts = 1 pottle 4 bushels = 1 coomb 

4 quarts = 1 gallon 8 bushels = 1 quarter 

2 gallons = 1 peck 12 sacks = 1 chaldron 

4 pecks = 1 bushel 5 quarters =» 1 wey 

2 l3ushels = 1 strike (or load) 

10 quarters = 1 last 

Wet measure 

\ pint 54 gallons I hogs- 

1 quart head (beer) 

1 gallon 63 gallons = 1 hogs- 
1 firkin head (wine) 

1 kilderkin 72 gallons = 1 
1 barrel puncheon 

1 tierce 2 hogsheads = 1 butt 

(or pipe) 

2 butts = 1 tun 
Many English people, especially those who live in the 
towns and cities, have not even heard of some of these 
measures, which belong to the British systeml Such 
people probably wonder whether these ‘strange’ 
measures are still used, and, if so, by whom and for 
what purpose. Moreover, thqr have little idea of the 
size of the unknown measiues. 

If we are not careful, we are likely to put our children 
in a similar position when we expect them to learn 
much simpler tables of capamty. For instance, we may 


4 gills = 
2 pints = 
4 quarts = 
9 gallons *= 
18 gallons = 
36 gallons = 
42 gallons = 


CHAPTER XX 


FURTHER STEPS IN CAPACITY* 

Teachers should realize, from ihe work described in Chapter X, 
that very few children will ever need to be able to work out 
difficult calculations in capacity. It is important, therefore, that 
they should continue to deal with practical problems. They 
should be given opportunities to increase their knowledge by the 
use of all kinds of materials and containers. 


A — Further activities 

{a) Making pots — In areas where clay is found the children may 
make pots of various shapes and sizes. The pots may be left to 
bake in the sun, or may be dried or ‘fired’ according to local 
custom. ^Vhen we decide upon the size of a pot to hold, for 
example, a pint or a quart of liquid, it is essential for the 
children to estimate the capacity. So they must first have formed 
an idea of what a pint or a quart means. Sometimes they have to 
tuake a mark on the inside to show the level to which a pint or 
a quart of liquid (or sand) fills it. Tins or bottles may be used In 
the same way. The correct level may be marked by a scratch, or 
a strip of gummed paper. 

{b) Making a frooAVer —Children should be encouraged to notice 
and record things which hax’C some connexion with capacity. 
This increases their interest, as in the case of other measures, and 
helps them to relate their arithmetic to e\-cryday life. They may 
have a book with each of the following (or similar) questions at 
the top of a page: — 


(0 ^Vhat is measured in half^pints and pints? 
(«’) What is measured in pints and quarts? 
(»0 What is measured in gallons? 

(f») What is measured in pecks and bushels? f 


TTus chapter deals with SHiish liijiud and dry measures But the same pnn- 
f'Plei ind methods tprly In other parts ©f the worid. Tcachen should adapt them 
sj-nem. ^ ^ , 

T^la Bnuta dry materuts (for esimpte, ffun. seeds, sort fruits, el..) are 
wasufed la pints, quarts, pecks and bushels But there u little need for most 
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This is all that most children need. Other children, who 
may have to do calculations, will find this work made 
more real and interesting. 

If we find it difficult, in our own neighbourhood, to 
obtain evidence of the use of some of the units, we 
should consider very carefully whether we need teach 
them to most of the children. As far as possible we 
should select units which are being used ‘on the spot’. 

The wet and dry measure units mentioned in this 
section are now based on the standard (British) gallon, 
which is defined as ‘a vessel containing ten pounds 
weight of distilled water weighed in air with the water 
and air at a temperature of 62“ Fahrenheit, and the 
barometer at a pressure of thirty inches of mercury’. It 
should be noted, however, that the American (United 
States) gallon for liquids is based on an earlier 
‘standard’. (It is less than the British standard gallon. 
1 U.S. gallon = 0-83 British gallon, or 1 British gallon 
= l-2 U.S. gallon.) 
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B — Chansing units of capacity 
(I) Learning the facts 

After the children ha\e had this practical experience of the 
\'arious measures they find it easy to remember the few facts 
concerned. But, as before, we should build up the table of liquid 
measure (Chart IX) and dry measure (Chart X) with the children. 
They are helped to remember the quart if they are told that the 
v\ord stands for a quarter (that is, a quarter of a gallon). Com- 
parison can be made here with the meaning of ‘a quarter* in 
weight. 

CHART IX CHART X 


A TABLE OF 
LIQUID MEASURES 


A TABLE OF 
DRY MEASURES 



2 pmu (pts.) ai 1 qgait (qt) 

4 quam lots.) - I <pL) 

2 pUoD} ipJ ) > I peck (pk.) 

4 pecU (pks.) » 1 hJSiKi (bfih.) 


Each fact should be put on to Qash-cards (Fig. 1 20) and learned 
through games and class acthities. 




FIGURE laX— Ft3s.S-c3nis,forlher«cUiatafc!Mofcari£iry 


(2) Changing the units by calculation 

As with other measures the childfca should gain the abih’t>' to 
chance quickly from one unit to a number of smaller units (and 
rire rersa). but it should rarely be necessary to make long cal- 
culations on paper. If it does become necessary to do this, the 
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Other pages may have drawings and descriptions of interest- 
ing containers, together with an estimate of bow much each 
holds. Older children may make records such as the following 

How much water is carried from the well to my father’s house 
each day? 

How much water is consumed by the street or village each day, 
from mains supply, pumps, of wells? 

How much water for each person is allowed in time of 
drought? How is this calculated? 

How much water is consumed by various animals each day? 
How much petrol is needed for a lorry travelling a certain 
distance? 

What is meant by ‘miles per gallon*, and what is the different 
‘m p g.’ for various vehicles seen in the district? 

(c) Work-cards — It is not possible for all the children to do 
practical work at the same time, particularly if the class room is 
small. It IS therefore advis- 
able to let them work in 
small groups. To carry out 
the tasks given to them, 
they need dry matenals 
(sand, small stones, etc.) 
and water. There is a dan- 
ger that the work-cards 
(for example, Fig. 119) 
may get wet, so if possible 
they should be protected 
(for example, by coating 
with a clear varnish). Some 
of the work should be 
hnked with simple shopping and costs, and with the weighing 
described in Chapter XIX. 

children to be concerned with them As it nile each area has its ov^ti container 
for vanoos kinds ot produce, and this is Uie toeal •measure’. For esaniple, lOii* 
ctuldren and adults have bad expeneoce of earning money by picking tea. beans, 
cocoa. coBee, nuts, etc., at so much per buket. Fishermen, also, often seti their 
fish ID baskets of a particular size (for example, in Bnlun. the ‘cran' = 37i 
galloiu) 
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B — Changing units of capacity 
(/) Learning the facts 

After the children have had this practical experience of the 
various measures they find it easy to remember the few facts 
concerned. But, as before, we should build up the table of liquid 
measure (Chart IX) and dry measure (Chart X) with the children. 
They are helped to remember the quart if they are told that the 
word stands for a quarter (that is, a quarter of a gallon). Com- 
parison can be made here with the meaning of ‘a quarter’ in 
weight. 


CHART IX 

A TABLE OF 
LIQUID MEASURES 


4 gills •- I pint (pt ) 

2 pints (pts ) «• 1 qtun (Qt ) 

4 quans (qu ) 1 gallon (gal ) 

(Of 8 pis. - I cat) 


CHART X 

A TABLE OF 
DRY MEASURES 


2 pinu (pts } •• 1 quan (qt.) 

4 qusns (qis ) - I gallon (pi } 

2 pllons ipl ) a 1 peck (pk.) 

4 pecks (pks ) » I muhel (bush ) 


Each fact should be put on to flash-cards (Fig 120) and learned 
through games and class acthittes. 



FIGURE iM—riaih-cafds, forlhefaeis b tablet of capacity 
(2) Changing the units by calculation 

As with other measures the children should gain the ability to 
chance quid. Jy from one unit to 3 number of smaller units (and 
t/re irrsa). but it should rarely be necessary to male long cal- 
culations on paper. If it does become necessary to do this, the 
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Other pages may have drawings and descriptions of interest- 
ing containers, together with an estimate of how much each 
holds. Older cluldren may make records such as the following: — 

How much water is carried from the well to my father’s house 
each day? 

How much water is consumed by the street or village each day, 
from mains supply, pumps, or wells? 

How much water for each person is allowed in time of 
drought? How is this calculated? 

How much water is consumed by various animals each day? 
How much petrol is needed for a lorry travelling a certain 
distance? 

What is meant by ‘miles per gallon’, and what is the different 
‘m p g.’ for various vehicles seen in the district? 

(c) IVork’Cards— It is not possible for all the children to do 
practical work at the same time, particularly if the class room is 
small. It is therefore advis- 
able to let them work in 
small groups. To carry out 
the tasks given to them, 
they need dry materials 
(sand, small stones, etc.) 
and water. There is a dan- 
ger that the work-cards 
(for example, Fig. 119) 
may gel wet, so if possible 
they should be protected 
(for example, by coating 
with a clear varnish). Some 
of the work should be 
linked with simple shopping and costs, and with the weighing 
described m Chapter XDC. 

cb1<Iren to be concerned witb them As a nile each area has its own container 
tot various Viods of produce, and this is the local 'measure'. Foreuinple, some 
children and adults have had cxpeneoce of earning money piclungtea, beans, 
cocoa, coffee, nuts, etc . at so basket. Fishermen, also, oi&it sell thetr 

fish in baskets of a particular size (foe esam^e, in Britain, the ‘cran’ = 371 


How many spoonfuls m this t m of sand ? 

How many ha)r*pijit dnnks can I serve 
from two cuens? 


Each child in the class dnnks half a pmi 
of milk per day. 

How much does this cost at sixpence 
per pint? 


Take out seven pints from a gallon. What 
I, left? 


[what IS the weight of a pint of vrater? 


FIGURE II9 — A specimen work-card, 
for capacity 
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FURTHER STEPS IN CAPACITY 

(3) Multiplication — A certain size of Jar con- eal Pj^- 
tains 3 quarts, 1 pint. If I put 9 jars of w-ater 9 

into a tank how much is there altogether? 7 3 _ i 


Di\ision — (a) By sharing. A water supply of 
33 gallons is to be rationed among 12 people. 
How much wUl each person get? 



12)33 

W 

9 

_4 

36 


0 

36 

36 


(h) By grouping. A bucket holds 7 pints. How many times can 
I fill it from a tank containing 54 gallons, and ^ 

how much is left over? ? 7>432 

Here the 54 gallons must be changed to pints 432 pts 
before the division can take place. The answer ^ 

is fil 5 and 5 pints are left over. J 


l>-Poinis to remember in teaching capacity 

I • It is btst to follow a eroded scheme of work such as thot sue- 
gested on pages 354-8. ... 

2- The w ork should be kept as practical os ^ J 

■a the early stages, and the amounts insolvcd shouia be 

3. Children should be cncouraeed to notice and 'ttak'- rwon^ o 
interesting information about the capaaty o a 
'■csscb, utensils, etc., which they come across. 

■I. Teachers nithin a sehonl or ailhin an area 

standard methods to be used in tcachine the anthmctical 
processes and should keep to them. 
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teacher should explain that the method and form of setting dotvn 
are the same as those used for money, length and weight. For 
example' — 


(0 How many pints are contained in a 
tank which holds nineteen gallons, 
three pints? 

Change nineteen gallons, three pints 
to pints. 

(ii) I have a hundred and sixty-nine 
quart tins of gram. How much is this 
in bushels, etc.? 

Change one hundred and sixty-nine 
quarts to bushels, pecks, etc. 


gal pts 

19 3 

_8 1 ^ 

^ mpts. 


4)169 qts. 

2) 42 gal 1 qt, 

4) 21 peclcs 

5 bushels 1 peck 
5 bushels, 1 peck, I quart 


C — Capacity and the arithmetical processes 
The formal setting down and working of examples in capacity is 
best left till as late as possible in the junior school. The work is 
best introduced as a means to make systematic the things the 
children already know from practtcal experience. They should 
not think of these calculations as something new which has to 
be learned but has little connexion with the work they have done 
before. 

The detailed steps in teaching are given in Analysis 8, on 
pages 354-8, and the method of working and setting down is the 
same as for length and weight. An example of each process is 
given here for reference, but it should be remembered that these 
examples are taken from the end of the Analysis and should have 
been led up to by carefully graded steps. gal_ qts. 

{!) Addition — One drum of oil has 9 gallons, 2 9 2 4- 

quarls; another has 3 gallons, 3 quarts; and 5 2 

another 5 gallons, 2 quarts. If all the oil is poured Jg 3 

into one drum how much is there altogether? 

(2) Subtraction — A water lank contains 56 gallons. The family 
use up 14 gallons, 3 quarts. How much is left? The examples 

w (» 

(а) the method of decomporition; gal qts. gal. qts 

(б) the method of equal additions. « i _ i _ 
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and PtoWem-typc txainp5ts, on pages 3S7-*. 
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Suggested stages and stq>s in the teaching of capacity 
(see Chapters X, XVII and XX) 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT — 11 
(T/me) 

Man was aware, probably in the very distance past, of 
the regularity of light and darkness, of the moon’s 
phases, and of the changes in the seasons. For a very 
long time, however, he did not understand the reasons 
for these regular changes. It is only during the last 
thousand years that he has come to realize, and to 
accept the idea, that the earth is round and spins on its 
axis, and that the axis itself slowly turns; that the 
earth moves round the sun ; and that the moon moves 
round the earth. But man’s lack of understanding did 
not prevent him from using these regular happenings 
to help him to measure time. (It is interesting to note 
that, unlike all other measures, the day and the year 
are natural units: man had no part in deciding upon 
their size. Time is also the only measure which has the 
same units all over the world.) 

At first, time was measured in terms of days (of light) 
or nights (of darkness) — our present word ‘fortnight* 
probably originated in the idea of fourteen nights. But 
gradually the word day, in terms of time, has come to be 
used to mean the sum of the hours of darkness and 
light: more exactly it is the time taken for the earth to 
turn once round its axis. 

Man has always been fascinated by the moon. Before 
he knew that the apparent changes in its size and shape 
are due to its movement round the earth, he often 
attributed to it mysterious and magical powers. In 
many countries the coming of the new moon was the 
occasion for a holiday and for rejoicing. The regular 
growing and dying away (waxing and waning) of the 
moon provided man with another unit in which to 
measure time. (The phrase ‘many moons ago’ is still in 
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tended that practice, throueb ended ezamplea, 
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calendar, is too long to tell here. It is only possible to 
say how the present calendar is made up. 

Nowadays, no attempt is made to link calendar 
months with lunar months although the idea of having 
twelve months in the year does come from earlier 
attempts to do this (12 lunar months = 12 x 29^ 
days = 354 days). The twelve months cannot be equal 
in length if their total is to be 365 days. Also, even 
numbers were not favoured in the early days, though 
later some were brought in. So we now have months 
varying from 28 days to 31 days. 

The exact length of a year, however, is 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 min utes, 45 seconds, and for an exact calendar 
some arrangement must be made to allow for the extra 
fraction of a day. If this fraction is regarded as a quarter 
of a day, allowance can be made for it by adding one 
whole day to every fourth year. It has been so arranged 
that these years occur when the number of the year is 
exactly divisible by four. For example, the year 1956 
was such a year. Similarly the years 1960, 1964, 1968, 
etc. This arrangement gives us our ‘leap year’. But there 
is still a small difference: the length of the year is lli 
minutes less than 365i days. During a hundred years 
these lliminutes amount to almost 183 hours. During 
four hundred years they amount to just over three days. 
Allowance is made for this growing difference between 
the calendar year and the actual year by leaving out the 
extra day three limes in every four hundred years. (For 
convenience, these omissions are arranged when the 
centuries change. For example, the years 1700, 1800, 
1900 w'crc not leap years but the year 2000 will be a 
leap year.) 

When the allowances arc made the present calendar 
year differs from the actual year by about only three 
hours in four hundred years. 
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common use.) It was natural that man should try to 
measure the moon’s movements in days. At first the 
full cycle was reckoned as thirty days, but this figure was 
found to be not quite exact. More careful measurement 
gave twenty-nine and a half days. (It is now known that 
the length of the lunar month, as this unit is called, is 
not constant. In our presenl-^y units, it varies from 
29 days, 7 hours, 20 minutes to 29 days, 19 hours, 30 
minutes.) 

The fractional part of the day in the lunar month has 
always been a cause of difficulty, and often confusion, 
in the making of calendars. Had man himself been able 
to arrange the length of the lunar month, he would 
certainly have arranged it to be an exact number of days. 
For everyday convenience the length of a calendar 
month must be an exact number of days, so, at the best, 
it must be slightly more or less than a lunar month. 

The length of the year, that is, the lime taken for the 
earth to move once round the sun, adds further con- 
fusion to the work of the calendar makers. Here again, 
man would like to have arranged for a year to be an 
exact number of days, but once again an awkward 
fraction of a day appears. Thus it was impossible to 
build up a simple table of time, as may be done for man- 
made measures (for example, 12 in. = 1 ft., 3 ft. = 
1 yd., 22 yds, I chain, etc.). It was only when man 
introduced other units of time that he was able to 
arrange for them to be related to each other in a simple 
manner. For example: — 

60 seconds = I minute 

60 minutes = I hour 

24 hours = 1 day 
7 days = 1 week 

The story of the many ways in which man, in various 
parts of the world, and over the centuries, tried to fit the 
lengths of the lunar month and the year into a workable 
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(/v) When the children are perfect at ‘telling the time’ (and 
not before) it is an interesting exer- 
cise for them to try to tell the time 
by looking at a clock through a 
mirror. This requires the ability to 
make judgements about spatial 
relationships, but it is enjoyed by 
the more able children. 

(v) The children should also learn 
to express the time in other u-ays. 

For example, they should make use 
of their knowledge of the table of 
fives to learn the ‘sixty-minute 
clock’. They learn that •»cnty-avc 
minutes to six’ can be expressed as 
‘five thirty-five’ (5.35). They should now also leam to tell time 
exactly to the nearest minute. Instead of saying r ’Just after 
quarter to three’, they should be able to say: ‘Two forty-seven' 
(2.47), or ‘Thirteen minutes to three’. This becomes necessary 
when they are learning to deal with time-tables of trains, 
buses, etc. 

00 The children should !eam why ‘a.m.’ and ‘p.m.’ are 
used.* This knowledge becomes 
necessary, they find, because of the 
confusion which is sometimes 
caused when a time is stated with- 
out any indication of whether 
morning or ewning is meant tVhen 
the children are used to this idea 
they can be introduced to the 
twenty-four-hour clock (Fig. 122), 
and can make calculations concern- 
ing it This is particubrly helpful in 
shipping areas, and where the children have some know ledge of 
aif-ficlds and air-tra\el. 

*p for ibe Laiia ant«meTi£<n »nj mrHXfm. ircan- 




CHAPTER XXI 
MORE ABOUT TIME 

Although children do not easily grasp the idea of time it 
gradually develops through their normal everyday experiences. 
It is important to remember this in our teaching. The child’s 
difficulties are not so great if the work is continually related to 
what IS going on around him, and if formal calculations are left 
tOl the last year of the primary school course. 


A — Further aclirilies 
(7) Telling lime in different ways 

Children learn to tell the lime quickly by short periods of 
daily revision of the work described in Chapter X. Here are 
wtne other activities which widen and strengthen the child’s 
knowledge. 

(0 The children make small cardboard clocks. The hands are 
held together by a draiving pin. The teacher calls out various 
times; ‘Set your clock at ten minutes past elglit.’ ‘Now show me 
a quarter to eleven.’ Sometimes the children can test each other, 
referring to the teacher’s wall-clock (Fig 79, page 138) for the 
answers. 

(«■) Written questions are put on the blackboard for the 
children to work out. For example, ’Show the following times: 
twenty past three, five minutes to twelve’, etc. Hie children 
ate each provided with a small circle of cardboard to enable 
them to draw a senes of circles in their books. These 
circles are then filled in by drawing the hands at the correct 
position. 

(i/i) CMdien enjoy acting as docks. In turn they stand at the 
front of the class but with their backs turned to it. They hold 
up their arms (one of their hands holding a stick to indicate that 
it is the minute hand) in a particular position. The rest of the 
class write down the time shown (Fig. 121). 
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going on outside, as an introduction to a lesson about sounds, 
or about the words used to describe different kinds of 
sounds.) 

(/«) Children may look at the dass time-taWe and discuss why 
it is that some periods of half-an-hour seem longer than others. 

(iv) Older children may be shown how they can measure each 
other’s rate of pulse-beat. They need a stop-watch or a watch 
with a second’s hand. A child puts his fingers tightly on his 
partner’s left \vrist. When he feels the regular beat, he counts 
them until a half-minute has gone by. He then doubles this 
number to find out how many pulse-beats there are in a minute. 
(Similarly, children may find their rates of breathing, at rest, and 
after running fast.) 

(3) Collecting information about time 
As tvith the other measures, children should be encouraged to 
make a little booklet in which they collect information. This 
increases their general knowledge of the world in which they 
live and gives a basis for understanding written problems. Such 
a booklet may include:— 

(0 A section on clocks and time-pieces through the ages. 
Early man’s calculation of lime; the water-clock; the sand- 
clock; a candle marked for every hour that it bums. ^Vhe^ were 
\valches and clocks of the modem t}!^ first made? Where is the 
largest clock? What is the smallest watch? 

(h) How docs a clock pendulum work? What docs it do? 
(The children gi>-e an account of their owti e.Tpcrimcnts with 
simple pendulums of various lengths.*) 

(i/O Interesting information about travelling times, from time- 
tables or newspapers. For example, ‘By aeroplane it takes 
twenty hours to reach Nigeria from England.’ *A ri>cr boat 
takes seven days to travel down the River Congo from Kabalo 
to Stanleyville.’ 

• nw ’simple* pendulum (a small heavy bob r»mjin* at the end of a strone 
thread) hast 'jxnod' of 1 second for alentth of about Vi tnebes and 2 seconds 
for a kntth of about 39 inches. (TlK T«nod* u Uic time tf one complete to-and- 
fro ivt-mg. It is usual to take the time lot tueaty c omplete svinss and then divide 
by twenty to find the *penod’.) 
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{2) Estimating time 

Children do not find it easy to estimate time, mainly because 
the impression they gain of the passage of time depends upon 
what they are doing. A child who has a difficult and boring task 
to do says later that he ‘spent ages’ over it, whereas we may 
have estunated that this task should take fifteen minutes. (We 
should bear this fact in mind if we set home-work !) On the other 
hand we all know how disappointed children are because an 
interesting lesson has ‘finished too soon*. Practice can be given 
in estunating time with questions like these: — 

How long can I hold my breath? (seconds) 

How long does it take to walk a certain distance? (minutes) 
How long docs it take to run the same distance? (minutes) 
How long does it lake to cycle the same distance? (minutes) 
How long will it take to tidy up the room at the end of the 
day? (Sn we beat this estunaie? (minutes) 

How long does it take to learn a p^m, or a part in a play? 
(hours— reckoned as number of lessons), etc. 

But before this estimation is possible the children should be 
given opportunities to concentrate on the passage of short 
periods of time. For example;— 

(i) They should leant to count seconds. This is difficult at first 
and most children are too quick. A useful way of learning the 
interval between one second and another is to count like this, 
without a break in normal (but not slow) speech and keeping a 
regular rhythm: ‘Hundred and one, hundred and two, hundred 
and three , hundred and four , hundred and five. * If the emphasis 
is placed on the numbers underlined, five seconds will have gone 
by. Thus the children get an idea of seconds by rhythmic 
counting. 

When the opportunity occurs w may get the children to 
count how many seconds pass, after a flash of lightning, before 
the thunder is heard. Then older children, with our help, may 
find how far away the storm is. Clhe speed of sound is 1,100 
feet per second.) 

(if) The children should experience what it is like to sit still, 
in silence, for an exact minute. Clhey may listen to all the sounds 
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days (four weeks). The other months are different. From the 
calendar they should count the number of days in each month. 
Then they can be taught this simple rhyme which helps them to 
‘fix the facts’ about days and months: — 

‘Thirty days have September, 

April, June and November. 

All the rest have thirty-one. 

Excepting February alone 
Which has twenly-ci^t days clear. 

And twenty-nine each leap year.’ 

It is advisable to have in the class room, if possible, three 
kinds of calendar. That shown in Fig. 1 23 is a daily reminder of 
the date, which children can copy as a heading for the day’s 
work. They should take turns in changing this each day. A 


I Thursday [ 
(Februar/I 

r.m 


FIGURE 123 
A day-by^y calendar 
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FIGURE 124 — 

A momh-by-month calendar 


calendar of the kind shown in Fig. 124 gim the days and dales 
of the month. This must be changed at the end of each month. 
The third calendar should be one for the v\hole year. This may 
be useful for reference in the solving of written problems. 


C — Calculations on time 

As with the other measures, there is more purpose in working 
mechanical exercises on time if they are related to actual situa- 
tions. Wc should show how the working is set down, and should 
devise graded examples (as pven in Analysis 9, page 372). It k 
advisable also to give the children work-cards. These require 
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(iv) Time-charts connected with History or Science dealing 
with years B c. and a.d. (We e^lain these letters.) 

(v) Time connected with Geography and Astronomy. Dis- 
cussions about lon^tude and ihe rotation of the eartb> and the 
position of the earth with legatd to the sun, the moon and the 
stars, may lead to interesting notes in the booklet. For example, 
the older children may enquire why ‘the time’ in Zanzibar and 
New York is different. 

B — Changing units of time 

There is rarely any need for the children to work out long 
calculations, changing days and hours to minutes, etc. If, for 
examination purposes, this must be taught, then the teacher 
should follow the methods outlined for the other measures 
(Chapters XVIII-XX). 

But children should learn the facts of time, in order to be able 
to carry out simple calculations when necessary. The facts are 
shown as a table in Chart XI. This chart should be built up with 
ihe children, drawing upon the experience gained from various 
activities. The facts should then be thoroughly learned. 


CHART XI 

A TABLE OF UNITS OF TIME 



It IS usw) to 5p«ak of a year as S2 iveeks, but in Tact. 1 year = S2 weeks and 
I day, 1 leap year =-• 52 weeks and 2 days. 

When the children are shown a yearly calendar they notice 
that only one month of the year February) has twenty-eight 

• Symbols for minutes O and seconds O »re sometimes used. The ongm of 
mese symbols is obscure, but it is bkely that they were ‘borrowed’ from the 
Egyptian symbols indicating minutes arid seconds in the measurement of angles, 
“me symbols are also used, of course, to denote feet and inches. 

t See page 361. 
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be shown that the work can be set down more easily if the idea 
of the twenty-four-hour clock is used. For 
example, if school starts at 9.15 a.m. and ends at 
4.10 p.m. the latter can be thought of as 16.10 “ 

hours, and the subtraction {using the method of “5 55 

decomposition) can be set down like this. 

Another method is to find the length of time from 9.15 a.m. 
to 12.0 noon, and then add 
on the 4 hrs. 10 mins, of 
the afternoon. The working 
may be set down as shown , 
here. ~ 

(c) Work-cards in muUipUcauon of time — Examples are shown 
in Fig. 127. 


{0) 


(« 


FIGURE 127— Work-cards, for multiplicauon of time 


iTM You need 4 school iime-uWe 

How much tune do you spend in school 
each day? (Leave out the mid-day break.) 
Now work out how much lime you spend 
m school la a week. 


12TM YouceedacalendarforJuneand 
the school time-table 

How many days m June did you go to 
school? . . 

Work out how much time you spent at 
school altogether during this month 


nun hrs min. 

<0 

0 - 2 45 + 

15 4 10 

45 6 55 


In dealing with the card shown in Fig. 127(o), the working may 
be set down as shown (supposing 
the daily time spent in school 5 35 x 

to be 5 hours 35 minutes and 1 

that there are 5 school days per ^ us 
week). 


(d) Work-cards in division of f/#«e— Examples are shown in 
Fig. 128. 
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them to add, subtract, multiply or divide, but also give mcaiung 

to what they are doing. 

{a) Work-cards in addition of time — Fig. 125 shows tw’O typical 
examples. 

(0) 


16 ) 


FIGURE 12;.— Work<cvd«. for addition of lime 


1 2TA You need the class unw-uble 


Work out the tune tRcnt each day of the I 
week on {^iysical acuviues (P E , Games, 
Play, etc ), 

Which day do you have most? | 

Which day do you have least? 


4TA Youneedibecatendatfortheyearl 

How many weeks and days ate there aittv 
eelher in ilvt cnontbs Januaiy, February, 
March and April. «n a leap year? | 


The working for part of the card in Fig. J 25(o) is set down like 
this) 


Monday 

P.E. 

Games 
Play*t>reaks 
Mid-day play 


(i>) Work-cards in subtraction of lime — Typical examples arc 
shown in Fig 126. 

( 1)1 


(6) 


Urj You need a school tiffloubic 


How much (uDe do you spend at Khool 
each day? 

(Use the idea of the twenty-rour-hour 
clock iT you wish). 


I iOTS You Deed a laihvay lime^able 


Find out wbicbisthefastest (ram between I 

S our nearest lailwiQrsutiM) and the next I 
igtown I 


FIGURE 12S. — Woik<ards, for subtraction of lime 

In dealing with the card shown in Fig. 126(a) the children should 
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00 Information about postal arrangements may provide ex- 
amples of mail or parcel delivery dates to other countries. 

(iVO Railway, bus or shipping time-tables may be used to find, for 
instance: 

(i) ‘How long can you spend in a relative’s home if you take 
the first train of the day and return by the last train of the day?’ 

(n) ‘What is the quickest lime in which you can make a 
particular return journey?’ 

(ni) ‘What is the difference between the times taken by a 
stopping train and an express tram (for a given journey)?’ 

(iv) Children can be encouraged to construct their own time- 
tables. For example they may make a record of a day’s events, or 
of a journey (real or imaginary). 

(v) Older children may be able to make calculations concerning 
speeds— that is, to deal with measurements of time and length 
in the same problem. Tfhey arc interested in timing athletic races 
at school, and where possible should be introduced to the use 
of the stop-watch. Et’en young children who have seen the inside 
of cars and lorries are immensely interested in ‘speedometers’. 
(m') Some children enjoy competitions in speed of writing or 
reading. These can be timed and the number of letters or words 
per minute may be calculated. 

D-^Points (0 remember in teaching about time 

1. It is advisable to follow a suitably graded scheme such as 
that shown on pages 372-6. 

2. The work should be based upon the children’s experiences 
in their everyday lives. 

3. The children should be encouraged to take an interest in all 
the methods by which time is measured. 

4. The time ‘facts’ should be known perfectly. 

5. Accurate setting down of ^vntten work should be insisted 
upon. 

6. Teachers in a school (or within an area) should together 
decide upon the standard methods to be used in calculation 
and should keep to them. 
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(a) 


(W 


SDT In » relay race there are four men 
in each team and each man runs 
the same distance. The time of 
the iMiuunc team is 5 minutes 
li seconds. >A'hat w the ajiprt™- 
mate ame that each man is run* 


9DT A fnut picker collects a basket of 
fruii and empties it about esery 
IS minutes How many baskets 
of fnut does he deal with if he 
works 54 hours 30 minutes in a 


FIGURE 128.— Workords. for division of time 

In dealing with the card in Rg. 128(a), the 
ts set down like this. The answer is 1 mini 
seconds. 


The card in Fig. 128{fr)isancxample hrs 
of division by grouping. The working ^ 

B set down as shown. The answer is 3245 
218 baskets. Somechlldrcnareableto 
‘see’ that the answer may be obtained 
by working in quarter-hours. They 
work out the number of quarter-hours 
in 54 hrs. 30 mins. 

(e) Other possible work-card acftvtfies — Teachers may have 
many other ideas for making the work practical. The examples, 
and, to some extent, the methods, depend upon the area in 
which the children live, and the kind of experiences they have 
from day to day. Here are several further suggestions which 
may help in the making up of work-cards ; 

(0 Children may use a calendar to find how long it is to their 
next birthday celebration, or to some coming festival.* 

• It IS important for children to kaia that, in reckoning the time from one 
date to another, only one of the dates should be included (unless the word 
‘mclusive’ IS mentioned m the quesbon). 


ivork mm. 


3240 

3270 
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(<0 Information about postal arrangements may provide cx- 
of mail or parcel delivery dates to other countries. 

M'O Railway, bus or shipping time-tables may be used to find, for 
instance: 

(0 ‘How long can you spend in a relative’s home if you take 
the fust train of the day and return by the last train of the day I 
>5 What is the quickest lime in which you can make a 
partiwlar return journey?’ . 

(hi) What is the difference betw'een the times taken y 
Itain and an express train (foragiven joumc^. 

Lm can be encouraged to construct or 

^ les. For example they may make a record of a day s > 
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Teachers in a school (or to be used in calculation 

decide upon the standard m 
and should keep to them- 
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5DT In a rday race there are four men 
in eadt team and each man runs 
the same distance. The time of 
the winning team is S minutes 
12 seconds. What is the approxi- 
mate lime that each man is run- 


9DT A fnnt picker collects a basket of 
frait and empties it about every 
IS minutes. How many baskets ; 
of fruit does be deal with if be I 
works 54 hours 30 minutes m a I 


FIGURE 128 — Work<ards. for division of time 


In dealing with the card in Fig. 128(fl), the work 
is set down like this. The answer is 1 minute 18 
seconds. 


ThecardmFig. 128(6)isanexamp]e hrs. min. 
of division by grouping The working ^ 3240 

IS set down as shown. The answer is 3240 3270 

218 baskets Some children arc able to — — 

‘see’ that the answer may be obtained 
by working in quarter-hours. They 
work out the number of quarter-hours 
in 54 his. 30 mins. 


(e) Other possible vork-card activities — Teachers may ha%e 
many other ideas for making the work practical. The examples, 
and, to some extent, the methods, depend upon the area in 
which the children bve, and the kind of experiences they ha\e 
from day to day. Here are several further suggestions which 
may help in the making up of work-cards: 


^0 may use a calendar to find how long it is to their 

next birthday celebration, or to some coming festival.* 


'o l<a« that. 10 reckoning the tune from one 
only one of the dates should ^ included (unless the word 
inclusive IS menuooed in the qoestiCBi). 
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and Problem-type examples, on pages 375-^ 



Suggested stages and steps in the teaching of time 
(see Chapters X and XXI) 
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Continued foe Multiplication and Division 



(e) Usiog the 
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CHAPTER XXII 


INTRODUCING FRACTIONS 
A — The first approach 

When we begin to deal with fractions, we should not give the 
impression that this is a new piece of arithmetic, separate from 
ordinary number and therefore difficult to learn. Rather, the 
children should be shown that they already know something 
about fractions. Now they need to learn how to write them down 
and how to use them. 

In their home surroundings and during their early years at 
school children hear and use language which indicates that frac- 
tionsare beingused. Here, forexan)plc,aresomecomraon phrases 

and experiences with which children may already be familiar. 

(0 'Break that cake in half and give a half to your brother.’ 

O'O ‘We shall need a piece of wood half as big again.' 

(W) 'I can get there in a quarter of the time if I am not delayed.’ 
(iv) 'It only takes a quarter of an hour to reach the field if you 
hurry.’ 

The names of some fractions (usually ‘half 'and ‘quarter’) may 
also be used or heard by children when they go shopping with 
Ihcir parents; for example, when buying dress lengths, making 
clothes, and sometimes in cooking. 

In school, too, fractions arc mentioned in the earlier years. 
Before they reach the stage of dealing with fractions as a separ* 
ate topic in arithmetic, children usually meet them in connexion 
with measurement of all kinds. For example: — 

(0 They measure in half-inches and quarter-inches, perhaps 
even in tenths. 

vO They may write down the sign for half-penny and farthing 
and do calculations with them. . . 

(«/) They may deal with half-pounds and quarter-pounds m 

weight. 

(n) They may deal with vessels containing, for instance, half a 
pint. 

(>•) They learn to tell the time in half- and quarter-hours. 
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(h) If we share twenty-four articles between four people we 
break up the whole twenty-four into four equal shares (each 
share being six articles) and we write each share as i (one- 
quarter of the whole). 

(«/) If we empty a large can of water into three smaller tins, so 
that there is the same amount in each, we have ‘broken’ the 
quantity of water into three equal parts, and we write each part 
as J (one-third of the whole). 

This explanation should be accompanied by varied activities, 
in which the children are themselves dealing with fractions in a 
practical way. It is important in these early stages that the 
children should take part in a vaneiy of activities. Othe^^visc 
there is a danger that they may connect fractions only with 
partiailar shapes or figures, instead of realizing that fractions 
may apply to any quantity or any object. For example, some 
teachers merely show fractions by dividing up a rectangle: their 
children often fail to apply their knowledge to other things. 
They sometimes find it difficult to see, for instance, that ‘a 
quarter’ can refer to a quarter of a gallon, a quarter of the class, 
a quarter of a shilling, a quarter of twenty, a quarter of an 
inch, etc. 

Here are some possible methods of approach. 

(/) Folding and cutting 

(n) Paper strips — Four strips of paper of equal size are given 
to each child. The first is labelled ‘One whole’. The ne.xt is folded 
or cut into two hah cs, each labelled ‘i’. These are placed on the 
desk below the ‘One whole’ so that the child can sec that the 
two halves together make a strip as big as the whole. The next 
strip is folded or cut, first into halves and then into quarters. 
Each piece is labelled ‘i’, and placed on the desk as in Fig. 129. 
Similarly the next strip is folded into eight equal parts and each 
part is labelled ‘f and placed on the desk. The child compares 
the whole one, each time, with the number of parts. We ask 
'How many halves in a whole oneT ‘How many quarlcrsT ‘How 
eighths?’ ‘How can we write these down?’ The children 
then be asked to hold up two quarten, three eighths, seven 
eighths, One whole one and a half, one whole and five eighths. 
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It is important that ive emphasize to the children the fact that 
they already know a lot ahoutfractions. This gives them confidence 
to go on learning more. 

It IS also necessary for the teacher to decide how far he should 
go m the teaching of fractions to young children. It is probably 
wise at the primary school stage to deal mainly with those 
fractions which are met with in everyday life. The old text-books 
used to give, for children to work out, examples which were 
ridiculous if applied to everyday situations.* If we examine the 
occasions in everyday life when fractions are used, we find that 
almost all of them are concerned with halves, quarters and 
thirds. Eighths, tenths and twelfths are used in measurement 
and in business, but not by everybody. 

It is wise, therefore, in the primary school, to limit our work 
to these simple fractions. The children then gain a much greater 
understanding of what fractions mean, because they are deal- 
ing with familiar ideas. This understanding has its effect later, 
especially for those children who come to study mathematics 
involving more difficult fractions. It helps to prevent the mis- 
takes which so often occur in older children’s work through lack 
of real understanding of the meaning of fractions. 


h~The idea of fractions 

When the children realize that th^ already know something of 
fractions we should begin to enlarge upon this knowledge. We 
must give the children various practical activities to show what 
fractions are, explain what the word means, and show how they 
are written down. 

The word ‘fraction’ comes from the Latin frangere which 
means to break’.f The idea then develops that a whole object 
or a whole quantity is broken up into equal parts. These equal 
parts are then considered as fractions of the whole. For 
example: — 


^ equal parts, each of these parts 

IS a half of the whole (written as i). 


time has the answer: SH seconds after 6 o'clock, 
in our word ‘fiaetttre*. When a bone is ‘fractured’, it 
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how the fractions of an inch are marked. It should be realized, 
however, that small fractions of an inch are difficult for younger 
children to deal with and It is wiser to keep to halves and 
quarters in the early stages. 

(h) Drawing lines, using fractions of an inch — This is a de- 
velopment from measuring, but is more difficult. The children 
learn to make the exact beginning and ending of the Imes re- 
quired by putting in pencil points and then joining up the 
points. They may also mark off a given length from longer lines. 
For example, ‘On this line mark two points which are 21 inches 
apart.’ 

(i) Fractions of shapes 

(o) Circles — Dividing and cutting up circles helps children to 
realize that they are dealing with the rebtionship of the part to 
the whole. This is easier to see than when cutting up squares 



©O®© 

Halve! Quarter! ii^htha Sixceentha 



figure t30.-FraetloM of a arele (colooretJ. or cut out. and labelled) 


and rectangles, where the shape of the fractional part is often 
Ihe same as that of the whole. 

It is a good plan to let the children make a scries of small 
circles of the same size by drawing round a coin or counter, 
"^cse may then be coloured, or cut out, and labelled as in 
Fig. 130. In each case the children are asked to compare the 
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etc. If they are successful with tlus, wc may repeat the exercise 

by writmg fractions on the blackboard (for example, -J, J, i. 1 i). 

I One whole 1 

I 4 1 4 1 

r 4 I 4 1 4 I 4 1 

n ru u t'H n I < I < I 

FIGURE 129.— Fraction ttnpi (psr<f folded and ml) 

and asking the children to hold up the quantity shown. Such 
exercises show whether the children understand the spoken and 
written language of these fractions. 

(i) Pieces of jir/ng— Four pieces of string of equal length are 
given to each child, who Is told to put the first piece on the desk. 
This is to be thought of as a whole piece, but thb time it b not 
possible to label ie. The next piece is folded and cut so that there 
ate three equal parts, each part being called ‘a third’. We write 
‘i’ on the blackboard. The next piece is folded in the same way, 
and then folded again so that, when it b cut, there are six equal 
parts. Eich part is called ‘a sixth’, and WTitten as The last 
piece is again folded and cut, thb time into twelfths. All are 
placed on the desk so that the parts may be compared with the 
whole. As before, we question the children on the value of each 
fraction, and ask them to bold up various quantities, such as 
‘two thirds’, ‘three sixths’, ‘seven twelfths’, and get them to 
recognize the quantities, put in number form, such as t, 
■h, etc. 

(2) Fractions in measurement of length 

(fl) Inches and fractions of an inch — This b mainly a repetition 
of an activity with which the children are familiar. (See Fig. 73 
and pages 302-3.) They arc given a card of prepared lines, of 
varying length, and are required to measure them accurately to 
a fraction of an inch, and to ■write down the measmement. The 
children obviously need nikrs marked in halves, quarters, 
eighths, tenths, and twelfths. So we first discuss the ruler and 
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various fractional amounts. For example, in Fig. 132 the 
teacher has asked the children to colour J in blue, ^ in red, and 
TT in green. The children learn a great deal for themselves from 
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FIGURE 132 — Fractionat shape* on squared-paper 

this activity. Tliey begin to realize that all three amounts can 
be thought of as twenty-fourths. This is a background of ex- 
perience which helps them to understand the need for changing 
to common fractions when they come to add and subtract. 

(0 Drawins activities 

Instructions arc put on the blackboard, or given individually on 
small work-cards, requiring the children to represent fractions 
in drawings. Here are a few simple examples:— 

tt cake. Show that a quarter of it has been cut out. 

K . P*?"' ^ bottle half-filled with water. Now draw another 
bottle half-empty. 

^lother has made a large piece of chocolate. Draw it, and 
** would be cut for six of us to have an equal piece 
P fraction do wc each get? 

Uu Draw twenty oranges in a pile. Now draw a fifth of this 
amount. ® *■ 

(») Draw a clock-face. Show by shading how far the minute* 
this? ® quarter of an hour. How many minutes is 


(•5) Making use of every day luippenings 
c should make use of any opportunity during the school day 
0 draw the children’s attention to the everyday use of fractions, 
example: 

12.^” '^ntting up or dividing solids of any kind into equal 
sample, at meal-times. 

Win luling up and emptying bottles ofliquid. It is particularly 
lul if a medidne bottle is sometimes us^. This is one of the 
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fractional pieces with the whole, as when dealing with strips. 
These circles can later be used for learning the ‘equivalence’ of 
fractions (sec page 384). 

(6) Squares or reciangles — These may be made of cardboard. 
Each child should have a square (or rectangle) labelled ‘one 
whole’. He is then git cn another smaller shape, preferably of a 
different colour (see Fig. 131). and ask.cd what fraction the 




Qii»rt«r] (Fogfthi) 


o fsz 


Eighth! 


tH — Fractionj oT a tquare (A »nuU, coloured, fractional piece of 
canjooiro IS used by the child to End out how many are needoi to cover the while 
cardboard souarel 


smaller part is of the other. He docs this by trying it out on the 
whole piece and finding how many are needed to cover the 
whole. Children may eventually notice that, for example, a 
quarter of a square may be another smaller square or it may be 
a small triangle. This is an interesting discovery which is valuable 
when they begin to deal with areas. 

(c) Using squared-paper — It is a very useful and rewarding 
exercise for children to mark off a particular shape on squared- 
paper (preferably the kind with one-inch squares). This repre- 
sents a whole (for example, a rectangle eight squares long and 
three squares deep). It is then shaded or coloured to show 
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by or changed into another: for example, a quarter equals two- 
cighths; a quarter equals Ihrcc-bvelfths, a third equals four- 
twelfths. Individual children then change the strips, and the 
results of the changing are then wntten down ■ for example, 

The board is useful when children begin to add and sub- 
tract fractions. It is also helpful in showing the relationships 
between fractions of the units of money or measures: for ex- 
ample, fractions of £I are shown in Fig. 133(6). 

Ihe same apparatus may be used as a number-board (Fig. 1 7, 
page 35) or a fraction-board. 

(6) 'Sewed circle ' — Three circles, made of stilT paper, and of the 





MRie size, arc sex\cd across the middle and marked, as in Hg. 
‘H with \-arious fractions. The teacher can demonstrate tfut 
''hole may quickly be changed to two halves, four quarters, 
^|ht eighths, etc. 
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few occasions when unusual fractions are met. For example, a 
bottle may be marked on the side to indicate that it contains 
twenty-one doses. 

{lit) In filling up a box with equal quantities of varying sub- 
stances For example, when making a wormcry the box may 
have layers of one-third soil, one-third sand, and one-third 
gravel. 

(jv) In giving out materials the teacher may draw the children’s 
attention to fractions by saying: ‘Tliere are eight groups, so 
please give each group one-eigbth of the coloured chalks in this 
box.’ 

C — Otanging fractions 

When the work so far described is understood, the majority of 
children begin to realize that fractions can be put into ‘families’ 
and that it is possible to change one fraction for a number of 
smaller ones (and vice versa). That is, they have grasped the 
principle of ‘equivalence*. It is sometimes necessary for the 
teacher to demonstrate this again, particularly to the less able 
children, and give activities which provide further experience of 
changing fractions. 

(/) Teachers' apparatus for shoeing equitalence of fractions 
(a) Fraction-board — A wooden board has ledges arranged as 
shown in Fig. 133(o). Strips of ihrcc-ply wood or stout card- 
board slide along the ledges, their sizes being arranged and 
marked to represent ‘One whole’ and simple fractions of this 
whole. 


The teacher shows the class how a fraction may be replaced 



(ol (i) 

FIGURE 133 — Fraction-boards : (a) Number, (4) Money 
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(4) Fractions of measures 

If the children grasp the idea of a fraction as a part of a whole, 
there b no limit to the kind of whole to which the work can be 
extended. For instance, it is useful to Icam how to calculate the 
fractional parts of the various units of money (Fig, 133(6)) and 
measures. Many of these are already known to the children 
from everyday use: for example:— 

a half (i) of a shilling = Sd. ; 
a half (i) of a pound note = a ten-shilling note; 
a quarter (i) of a hundrcdwdght = 28 pounds. 

It is also necessary, from time to time, to be able to calculate 
fractional parts of various amounts. For example: ‘For helping 
to harvest fruit a group of eight of us were paid £2. 1 shall get 
one-eighth (|) of this. How much shall I get?* The teacher 
should link this with the division process, emphasizing that the 
bottom figure, 8, in the fraction, tells us into how many equal 
parts the whole £2 is to be divided. The top figure, I, tells us 
how many of these equal parts the one child will get. In this 
example the duldren have to change the two pounds into forty 
shillings. They then find J of 40r. by dividing 40 by 8. (There 
is no ‘cancelling’ at this stage.) 

Later the teacher should introduce examples such as this: *The 
pay for three days work is twenty-four shillings. I work for two 
days only, so 1 gel two-thirds of the amount. How much is this?’ 
When reading this example the teacher and class should lay 
special stress on the word ‘two’ when saying ‘/nv-thirds’. The 
children already know how to find one-third of twenty-four 
shillings. Tifo-thirds >vill be twice that amount. In this way 
they come to see that in calculations of this nature there is an 
understandable order and method of working. 

First we divide by the bottom number* in the fraction in order 
to find the value of one part. Then we multiply by the top 
number* oT the fraction, ^ihick tells bow many parts Me have. 

* At sottw fUge, derendint oa the ace and ability of h!s children, the teacher 
may jnirodiKc the wordi denominator and numerator. The importance lies, not 
in knowing the namea, but in knowing what they are and what they do 
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(2) Children’s acthities 

(а) Fraction io.tes— Each group of three or four children is 
provided with a box. The box contains: — 

(/) Rectangular pieces of coloured card. One represents a whole; 
the others are cut to represent difTcrent fractions of the whole 
and are marked accordingly. 

OO A series of instruction cards which tell the children to work 
out little problems with fractions and to write down the 
answers. For example: — 

1. Measure the three-quarter piece with eighth pieces. Write 
down how many there arc. 

2. Add the quarter to the three-quarters. What do they make? 

3. If you cover up some of the whole one with an eighth 
piece, what is left? 

(б) The changing game— This 1$ played by the children in pairs, 
as described on pages 49 and 58. Each child has a number of 
pieces of card marked with their fractional values. The first 
child says, for example, ‘Please change three quarters for me.’ 
His partner decides what is equal to three-quarters (for example, 
six-eighths). The pair exchange pieces, after making sure, by 
measuring, that the six eighths fit exactly over the three quarters. 
It is then the partner’s turn to ask for an exchange. 

(3) Statements about ’equhalence’ 

After these activities the children should be ready for a formal 
statement about equivalence of fractions. The teacher puts on 
the blackboard, for example, 1 = | = ^4^ and asks; ‘What do 
you notice?’ Eventually the children see that i/ivc multiply the 
top and bottom of the fraction by the same number, the \alue of 
the fraction is unchanged. 

Sumlarly, we may put on the blackboard: -jV = t = i- We 
ask: What do you notice?’ The idea is then shown formally 
that: if ue dnide the top and bottom of a fraction by the same 
number, the value of the fraction is unchanged. This is an im- 
portant principle for the children to understand. Failure to 
understand lies at the root of many errors in fractions, par- 
ticularly in ‘cancelling’.* 

• A word ID this sense ofteo meotreetCy used. See page 449 
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(3) Children's actiMlIcs 

(а) Fraclion boxes — Each group of three or four children is 
provided with a box. The box contains: — 

(t) Rectangular pieces of colouredcard. One represents a whole; 
the others are cut to represent different fractions of the whole 
and are marked accordingly. 

{«■) A senes of instruction cards which tell the children to work 
out little problems with fractions and to write do^vn the 
answers. For example: — 

1. Measure the three-quarter piece with eighth pieces. Write 
down how many there arc. 

2. Add the quarter to the three-quarters. ^Vh3t do they make? 
3 If you cover up some of the whole one with an eighth 

piece, what is left? 

(б) The ehangins fiwie— This is played by the children in pairs, 
as described on pages 49 and 58. Each child has a number of 
pieces of card marked with their fractional values. The first 
child says, for example, ‘Please change three quarters for me.’ 
His partner decides w hat is equal to three-quarters (for example, 
six-eighths). The pair exchange pieces, aher making sure, by 
measuring, that the six eighths fit exactly over the three quarters. 
It is then the partner’s turn to ask for an exchange. 

(3) Slatemcnts about 'equitalcncc' 

After these activities the children should be ready for a formal 
statement about equivalence of fractions. The teacher puts on 
the blackboard, for example, J = j and asks: •^Vhat do 
you notice?" Eventually the children see that if ut multiply the 
lop and bottom of the fraclion by the same number, the ^aluc of 
the fraction is unchanged. 

Similarly, we may put on the blackboard: Vr “ 2 *= 3- 
ask: What do you noticeT The idea is then shown formally 
that: i/iie dnide the lop and bottom of a fraction by the same 
number, the ^alue of the fraction is unchanged. This is an im- 
portant principle for the children to understand. Failure to 
understand lies at the root of many errors in fractions, par- 
ticularly in ‘cancelling’.* 

• A word in this sense often incomctly used. See page 449 
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Later, it can be shown that it is sotnetimes more convenient to 

multiply first and then divide. 

This kind of work may be extended to fractional calculations 
of all the measures, but it is advisable to keep the fractions and 
amounts to reasonable numbers, and, at this stage, to choose 
examples winch are worked out easily. Remainders tend to con- 
fuse children who are already finding fractions difficult enough. 

(5) Mixed numbers and improper fractions 
When the children measure and draw lines in inches and 
fractions of an inch (see pages 380-1), they write down their 
answers as mixed numbers. For example, when they measure a 
line which is three inches and ‘a bit more’, they may find the 
'bit more’ to be a quartet of an Inch. This is added to the three 
inches and they say the line is three and a quarter inches long. 
A mixed number is a number of wholes and a fraction of a whole 
expressed together. 

Now, if the children measure the same line again with a ruler 
marked off in quarter-inches, they can give the length of the line 
as thirteen quarter-inches or V inches. This is an improper 
fraction where the top is greater than (or equal to) the bottom: 
for example, j. A proper fraction is one which is less 

than one whole: for example, i, -J, J. 

A certain amount of practice is needed, for later work in 
fractions, in changing mixed numbers to improper fractions and 
vice versa. At this stage it k recommended that children simply 
do this at a practical level. For example: 

(i) ‘You have 2} pounds of sugar. How many quarter pounds is 
this? How can you write this as an improper fraction?’ 

(«■) ‘A tin contains 43 pints of water. A pint is i of a gallon. 
How many gallons and fractions of a gallon does the tin contain?’ 

D— Addition of fractions 

A great deal of the early work in adding and subtracting frac- 
tions takes place at the tunc when children are trying out 
fractional parts of squares, rectangles, circles, etc. They learn 
from experience, for example, that if they add i and J they have 
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i of a whole. The teacher has to show how these findings can 
be written down. It is wise to approach this formal setting down 
in carefully graded steps (see Analysis 10, page 454), and to 
allow the children to refer, when they need, to the fraction 
apparatus. 

(/) Adding fractions of the same kind 

There is usually little difficulty in such additions, if care is taken 
to use the correct language in ‘reading’ the examples given. For 
instance, in an example like this: | + x. it is important to stress 
the words *one' and ‘/ho*. Thus the example reads ‘one-eighth, 
add tiro-eighths’. Children may do this just as easily as they 
learnt ‘one bean, add two beans’ in their very early schooldays 
The importance of using language which helps the child’s 
understanding is frequently mentioned in this book. Nowhere 
is it more important than in dealing with fractions. For instance, 
it is wise to begin teaching examples such as ‘3i- + 2h' by 
getting the children to read It aloud, making sure that they 
understand what they are being asked to do: ‘Three whole ones 
and one*eighth, add two whole ones and thiee-cighths*. It then 
becomes obvious that the whole ones must be added first and 
the fractions aftenvards, like this: 3i-f-2f = 5+i + | 
“5f «5i.* 

(2) Adding fractions of different kinds 

Again, at the next stage, children are already prepared for 
adding fractions of different kinds because of their early practical 
activities. They have learnt to change one fraction for another 
of different kind, and they have used squares, circles, etc., to 
add these fractions together. 

The cWldren begin this stage by adding fractions of the same 
‘family’ such as J + f, that is, by working examples in which 
only one of the fractions has to be changed. They should be 
given practice at this stage until they realize that it is necessary 
to find the common fraction before the addition takes place. 
Then they should be ready to deal with examples, such as 

1 -t- 3 • 

* It should be noted that a commoa method of setting down, 5 — — . » 
■voided here, because this does not help childrrn's understanding. 
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^ ia which both fractions have to be changed. Here we 
should refer to the fraction board again, and show that both 
\ and J can be changed for sixths. This should be done with 
several different examples, until the children sec that the fraction 
board is unneces^ry. They find that, at this stage, dealing with 
simple examples, multiplying the two bottom numbers together 
gives a guide to finding the common fraction. 

After written practice of this kind we may set an example like 
this: i + i. The children at first may say that the common 
fraction is twenty-fourths, and are prepared to carry on ivith 
the calculation. But we insist on returning to the fraction-board. 
The board is not big enough to show tw eoty-fourths, but it does 
show twelfths. Tbe children can see that both the quarter and 
the sixth may be changed to twelfths. By writing down the many 
fractions into which a quarter and a sixth may be changed, this 
may also be shown clearly in figures: — 

i. i. ■iV> A, j^], sV, etc. 
i. A, [^, A. A, A, etc- 

This leads to a discussion of the need to look for the simplest 
common fraction, and we should give practice in this before 
proceeding further. 

E — Suhlraclion of fractions 

The work of subtraction follows the same lines as that for 
addition, namely: — 

(a) Subtracting fractions of the same kind, for example: i — h 

(b) Subtracting fractions of different kinds, for example; 

(0 2 — where one fraction has to be changed 

(»0 i — i, where both fractions have to be changed, and it 
IS necessary to find the lowest common fraction into 
which they must be changed. 

The work should go on cf the same time as the work in 
addition. DetaUed steps in teaching are suggested in Analysis 10, 
pages 454-7. 
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F — Multiplication of fractions 

If the children understand the meaning of ordinary multiplica- 
tion (see Chapter VII), beginning to multiply fractions presents 
no new idea. Just as 5 x 4 can be thought of as five fours, so 
5 X i can be thought of as five quarters and be written 
down as |> 

We should show again that multiplication is a form of con- 
tinuous addition, and then go on to point out that, for example, 
4 xi='5 + i+ i+ i=|. This leads to the idea of multi- 
plying the top of the fraction by the multiplier, that is, 

The next stage concerns the multiplying of a mixed number 
by a whole number, for example: 3 x 2i. 

It is suggested that children should learn two ways of dealing 
with this: 

(0 By saying: ‘Three twos and three halves.’ 

3x2-6 and 3 x J - If 6 -I- IJ - If Therefore, 
3 X 2^ - 7f 

(//) By making the mixed number into an improper fraction 
like this: 3 X 2i = 3 X I - 7^.* 

The work on fractions described in this chapter is limited to 
the early stages. Emphasis is placed first on a thorough under- 
standing of the meaning of fractions through practical ex- 
periences. Then simple calculations are carried out in addition, 
Subtraction and multiplication. In Chapter XXVI the work is 
developed further, showing how children may be introduced to 
more difficultideas in themultiplicationand division of fractions. 

• This method ts inconvenient when dealing with large numbers. 



SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT — 12 
{Decimal fractions) 

Most civilizations used some kind of fractions, but there 
was always much difficulty in working out calculations 
in which fractions appeared. It must be remembered that 
the people of earlier times did not have the number 
system we use nowadays. Calculations with ordinary 
whole numbers were complicated enough. Bringing in 
fractions made them even more difficult. 

The only way that the early mathematicians could 
find to calculate fractions was to deal with them separ- 
ately, and in a different way from whole numbers. 
Many centuries went by before a way was found of 
dealing with them at the same time, as we do today by 
using decimal fractions. 

The Egyptians, for example, worked only in unit 
fractions, that is, fractions with a T’ at the top. They 
used to change all their fractions to sums of unit frac- 
tions. For example, two-fifths would be changed to 
i 4- A -t- A ‘table’ has been found which was used 
by the Egyptians in order to make such changes 
quickly. 

The Romans, on the other hand, tried to deal with the 
difficulty, especially when dealing with measures (for 
example, length and weight), by dividing their standard 
units into twelve equal parts. Each twelfth then became 
a new smaller standard unit, and measurements were 
usually made to the nearest small unit. (We have noted 
that ‘inch’ and ‘ounce’ both come from ‘undo ' — a 
twelfth.) 

The Greeks had two different systems of fractions. 
One of these was used in everyday calculations, and 
the other by the mathematicians and scientists. Much 
of the work of the latter was concerned with the 
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measurement of angles, for which they used the degree 
as a unit. To indicate parts of a degree they used a 
system, similar to the decimal system, in which they 
divided a degree into sixty parts, j^ch of these sixtieths 
was then divided into a further sixty parts. (Nowa- 
days we call these parts of a degree ‘minutes’ and 
‘seconds’.) This is similar to the decimal idea of 
dividing the unit into tenths and then tenths of a 
tenth, etc. 

The Hindus used decimals in the Middle Ages. But 
when our present number system spread from India to 
other parts of the world about a thousand years ago, the 
mathematicians of that lime did not immediately make 
use of the decimal nature of the number system in order 
to express fractions. They were still largely concerned 
with astronomy and the measurement of angles and 
they continued to use minutes and degrees for the 
measurement of fractional parts. 

Gradually, however, wlh the growth of commerce 
and navigation, the need for simpler calculation was 
felt. The merchant needed it for compound interest. 
The surveyor needed it for working out square roots 
when dealing ^vilh heights and distances. The idea of 
using decimal fractions in everyday calculations came as 
a result of trying to meet these needs. 

Tables of square roots and compound interest, using 
decimal fractions, were available early in the sixteenth 
century, but it was not until 1585 that a first account 
of their nature and use was published. 

In this it was shown that, by using the decimal system, 
it was possible to deal with whole numbers and fractions 
at the same time: calculations could be made by using 
the same methods as were used for whole numbers. In 
this way the calculations were simplified and time was 
saved. 

The early writers on decimal fractions also described 
another advantage of their use. They realized that it is 
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possible to be as exact (or as approximate) as the cir- 
cumstances of the work justify or require. This makes it 
possible to shorten calculations by working to a parti- 
cular number of decimal places. 

It is well to remember this in our teaching today. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


OTHER KINDS OF FRACTION 

A — DECIMAL FRACTIONS 

la chapter only the early stages of learning about decimal 
frartions are considered. Most children should leam what 
decu^ fractions mean, and be able to make very simple cal- 
culations with them. (They meet them from time to time in 
everyday life and in their reading about rainfall, temperatures, 
and the achievements of athletes, etc.) This knowledge is suf- 
ficient at the primary school level. For those children who go on 
to secondary education, where they use decimal fractions in 
mathematics and science, it is equally important that the early 
work should be clearly understood. 

^ We may ask ourselves *\Vhy do we use decimal fractions, par- 
ticularly in science, and later in mathematics, in preference to 
Ordinary fractions?’ There are, perhaps, five main reasons: — 

(0 Because they are a natural extension of our ‘tens* number 
pstra: Hundreds, Tens, Units, Tenths, Hundredths. 

UO Because they are often easier to deal with than other families 
.* “actions, when we have to make calculations. This is par- 
ticularly true when dealing with mixed numbers, and when com- 
panng the values of different fractions, 
tm) Because there is a close link between decimal fractions and 
r ^ system of measurement (see Chapter XXVII). 

°^use it is easier to work to a particular degree of accuracy 
Mr “^surement of length, wei^t. lime, etc. 

W “Soause a knowledge of decimal fractions is necessary in later 
matnematics for dealing with logarithms. 

But we are concerned here only with the early stages, and, as 
alwaj^, we must make sure that the children understand the 
'neaning of the words and symbols used. 

(Qiildren may be taught, quite easily, to add, subtract, 
multiply and divide decimal fractions by following certain rules. 

ut this does not help them to realize that they are dealing with 
Ji’aciiotis, nor to understand the values of the various figures. A 
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lack of understanding often accounts for the absurd answers 
which children sometimes give to problems, or in calculations 
To be unable to ‘see’ the absurdity of an ‘answer’ is a serious 
matter at any time. It is particularly so for those children who 
reach the stage of making calculations from the results of expen- 
ments in science.) 


(f) Introducing decimal fractions (tenths) 

It should be noted that the full expression, ‘decimal fraction, 
has been used here. It is wise to use it when introduMg 
‘decimals’ to children. They are not then worried by thinking 
that this is a new and difficult topic. They are encouraged to 
think of a decimal as a particular kind of fraction, written in * 
special way. They are less Ukely to think of decimals as a separate 
branch of arithmetic with its own strange language. 

With this in mind, it is probably best to introduce decifflsh 
»ot as an extension of the ordinary ‘tens’ number system, but ss 
fractions, about which the children already know. The following 
methods are suggested : 

(P) Measuring and drauing lines— Each child is given a cM 
a sheet of paper, on which lines have been drawn* as in Fig. 
tach hne should be a number of inches and an exact numbM ol 
enths. The children already know how to measure a line 
TOte down its length in inches and tenths of an inch. (F»' 
is aS' inches.) Wc then say; ‘Now, Ih® 

eiohi t ‘u vnn write down tsvo inchis 

Tnd thf *!."' “ Ttiinto than the usual way, 

wc have'?"^°‘' “ '’"F “'f"*- "‘>1 '* “ "rr ‘ 

Wf tlipn ° more accurately than we have done so 2 • 

2 8 inches, and the ekdren copy this by the n ' 
j« inches. We go on to explain that the dot (or po‘° 

several sheets*^o,^™°r tw duplicated an alternauve ^Ld«/ TW 

IS placed on lop of ***' *“** *“* drawn on one (o' 

the pointed end of j -*”* *5*“ sheets clipped ti^tly together. A the 

first line begins arid ^JIk'*!?*®****! ” pressed through to po® position 
another pm is pressedu™***.™* sheets beneath Keeping this P'° *" •Inyted 
for the other Imes theline The process 

the original set of P*® of holes on each sheet several cop 
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is used to separate the whole number from the tenths, and that 
instead of ^ving the length of the line as two and eight-tenths 
inches, we can now say, ‘two point eight inches’, which means 
exactly the same. 

Ihe next few lines are measured and marked in the same way, 
first using common fractions, and then decimal fractions. 

Next the children are given practice in dra\ving lines for them- 
selves. For example, we wnte on the blackboard: ‘Draw five 



figure 135. — A 'aieasunng card'. (OultbcD loeasure ui tenths, later in 
tenths and hundredths, arid decitnal fractions) 

^cs, 2-7'; 3-5'; 4-2'; 1-9*; 5-1'; and mark the length of each in 
OKunal fractions and ordinary fractions.’ To do this correctly 
the children have to realize that the figure after the decimal place 
represents tenths. The lines arc carefully checked, either by the 
children themselves, working in pairs, or by passing round strips 
°^‘^'Jfioard cut to the required leo^h. 

( ) Using squared-paper — The squares on the paper must have 
sides which are divided into tenths. (Here we consider only the 
'crtical tenths: that is, each large square is divided into ten 
^qiial columns.) The children are asked to shade in various 





FIGURE 136— Decinai fracdons oa squared-paper (tenths) 


(c) Expressing parts of a pound as decimal fractions — The 
children are already ramiltar wiih the idea of writing a number 
of shillings as a fraction of a pound. We now show (using ques* 
tion and answer methods) how Hus can be put down as a 
decimal. For example: — 

6 shillings = = £A- = £ 3* 

14 shillings = £|| = £- 1 ^ = £-7* 


• If, at any stage, children are found to lose the 'point' in decimal fractions 
without whole numbers, they should be taught to put a nought in the units 
column, that is, to wnte '0-6’ instead of* 6', ett. 
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Similarly, we show bow to turn a decimal fraction of a pound 
into shillings: — 

£'l = — 2 shillings 

£•8 = £ 1 ^ = 8 X 2y. = 16 shillings 
(This can be adapted to the coinage in any country provided that 
it is easily sub-divided into tenths.) 


Simple calculations in decimal fractions 
(a) Addition — This may be based on the addition of the lengths 
of lines measured in inches and tenths of an inch. For example. 
One line measures 1-8 inches. Another measures 2 4 inches. I 


we put them together to make one line, how long is it?’ 

A similar approach may be made by the use of squared-paper, 
whole squares and decimal fractions of squares beuig added to- 
gether by shading. ‘Answers’ may then be checked by practical 
tneasurement. 

The children are shown how this work may be set down in the 
way as the ordinary addition process. It is important, how- 
ever, that they should not only gel practice in setting down and 
Working examples like this. They should ako be able to state the 
example and to give the answer in words. For ^ 

instance, the example shown here may be read: - g 

Add one point eight and two point four.’ ^Vhen D 
the answer is obtained we expect the children to 1*8 + 
it aloud as ‘Four point two’ (or ‘Four and 2 • 4 

two tenths’). To make the work dearer, we put 4 * 2 

the Word ‘units’ at the top of the units column » 

2nd the word ‘tenths’ at the top of the column 
follo\ving the decimal point. Tlus is a useful way of leading to 
2 full discussion of place-value in connexion with hundredths 
(see page 400). 

(^) Subtraction — This process may also be introduced through 
the measurement of length. For ctample: — 

much longer is line A than line B?’ 

I cut off 2 6 inches from a piece of string measuring 8-9 
inches, how much is left?’ 
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Hie work is set down as before, the teacher 
making sure that the same methods and standard 
working are used as in ordinary subtraction. 


S H 
8*9- 
2-6 


(c) Multiplication (by whole numbers up to g 2 5 
twelve) — We may begin by considering the total ^ d ^ 
of several equal sums of money expressed as ^ j 
decimal fractions, or the total length of several ^ 

equal lines. For instance: — ' . , . g 


‘Here are four lines, each 3-2 inches long What is the total 
length?’ 

‘A hurdle is 8-5 feet long. What is the length of six such 
hurdles placed end to eadf 

‘What is the distance round a square with sides each 5 6 
inches longT 

(d) Dixision (by whole numbers up to twelve) — Again we use 
examples: for instance, ‘A line measuring 6 4 inches has to 
be divided into four parts. What is the length of 
each part?' ^ ^ 

It is suggested that the same methods should 
be followed as in the ordinary division process 
(see Analysis IV, page 23^. 

The children’s understanding of what they are 
doing should be tested frequently. For instance, 
in the example shown we may point to the ‘24’ 
and ask: ‘What are these? Twenty-four what?’ 

The cHldren should be able to answer that they 
are twenty-four tenths. 




4) 6 - 4 


(3) Introducing hundredths 

(n) By measuring and estimating lengths of lines — The children 
are told that it is sometimes necessary (for example, in the 
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making of car and aeroplane en^es) to ^York accurately with 
fractions smaller than a tenth. (They are already used to frac- 
tions such as iV -h, A. They may have used rulers to measure 
lines in twelfths and sixteenths of an inch.) We now ask the 
children to return to the sheet of prepared lines (Fig. 135). The 
length of the last few lines on the sheet have been specially 
arranged so that they are not an exact number of tenths of an 
inch. The children first measure these lines to the nearest tenth 
of an inch. When they look carefully, they see that some lines 
are just short of a tenth while others are just a bit more than a 
tenth. These ‘little bits over* help the children to begin to 
appreciate the approximate nature of many measurements, and 
the need for more accurate measurement. 

We now get the children to look at one of the lines (M) agam. 
Its length is between 2* + and 2' + - 5 %'. We draw an 



figure 137.— Measuring to buDdreetbs. a blackboard enlargement 


enlarged picture of the line and the ruler on the blackboard (Fig. 
137), and divide the seventh tenth into a further ten equal parts. 
The children see that the length of the line is 2' -f- + about 

8 of the extra small parts. But what is the length of each of these 
little parts? Wc divide all the tenths in the third inch into ten 
equal parts. Thus there are ten equal small parts in each of the 
Icn tenths; that is, one hundred of them in one inch. In other 
'^ords, each small part is one-hundredth of an inch. The length 
of the line to the nearest hundredth is thus 2’ + 100 • 

(This is valuable work on common fractions, quite apart from 
'ts relation to decimal fractions.) Wooden rulers are not norra- 
% divided into hundredths of an inch (though metal rulers 
sometimes show them). So the children can only attempt to 
measure to the nearest hundredth of an inch by imagining that 
[IJe particular tenth at the end of the line is divided into ten 
hundredths, and then estimating the number needed. It is 
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remarkable how proficient children become after a little practice 
at estunatmg in tins way. 

As each line is measured the result is written, in inches, tenths, 
and hundredths, above the line. (\Ve must take care to includ- 
some examples in which there are no tenths and others wth no 
whole inches. Where there are no tenths the length should be 
wntten as, for example, 4' + -ft* + ito*-) 

Underneath each line the children write the length as a dedn^ 
fraction. We have to explain, of course, where the hundredths 
arc put. 

(h) Using squared-paper — The squared-paper used to demon- 
strate tenths may now be used to show hundredths. First, a large 
square is seen, as before, to be divided into tenths (x’erticaliy)- 
Now, on looking closely, the children can see that the tenth is 
itself divided (horizontally) Into ten parts. So that each tiny 
square is a tenth of a tenth. The children may not yet know how 
to work this outin ftgufes;T*tf of A * x - lir-But th^ 
should realize that a tiny square is one-hundredth of thewhol® 
square. They may prove by counting (perhaps in tens), that 
there are a hundred hundredths in the whole square. 

Practice should then be given, as before, in shading particular 
amounts, for example; iVand-r^-e: tV and ■rfr; three whole ones 
and two tenths and five hundredths; etc. The children soon 
understand that, for example, -^9 and may be written and 
thought ofas-ft^. 

Next, we show how these may be written in the form of 
cecimal fractions, and the children should again be pseo 
practire in shading particular amounts written as derimals 
tug- 138). 


ir " c" extension of the Il.T.U. notation 

tenth! explain more fully why 

how if ihe^u'r w-ritten in this special way. We show- 

column occur:ij^;"°f ’* extended to the right, the ten^* 
second the hundrcdlhs<olumn the 

,0 . . .he .op oru.= 
8- 139) helps to make this clear. 
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TTic children's understanding of Ihc work should be tested by 
ora! and written questions such as; 

(0 Write down as a decimal fraction: A- -!• t2t- 
{«■) Write down as decimal fractions: Vo«5 t«t* ^tJs- 
(ill) What is the salue of each figure with a ring round it? 

3 4(1); 0015; 32005. 

(if in doubt, children should refer to a chart (as in Fig. 139) 
where the notation is shown.) 



riGURC 1)9 .>Dc«(tTub •« M «ilen>ioo of Ihe Il.T.U. notation 


The placc*s-aluc slide (see Fig. 91, page 195) is useful for help- 
ing the children. For Instance, we first show a ‘2' under the 
units; when we move it along to stand for two tens, we have to 
put a nought in the empty units pbce. Now, having rubbed out 
the nought, we mo\c the slide so that the *2’ comes under 
Tenths’ (Fig. 140), thus representing two tenths. V/hen wc move 
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understand the idea, they may go on to use it with two- and 
three-figure numbers. Later, we may use the slide to demonstrate 
the quick methods of multiplying and dividing decimal fractions 
by ten, and later by a hundred, etc. For instance, we wTite 26-8 
on the slide: to multiply by ten we move the slide one place to 
Ibe left, and at once see the answer as 268 ; to divide by ten we 
move the slide one place to the right, and immediately have the 
answer 2 68. 

'Vhen the children properly understand the extension of 
place-value to cover tenths and hundredths they readily see that, 
when necessary, further places of decimals may be used. 

(i) Changing common fractions to decimal fractions 
Sometimes decimal fractions have to be changed to ordinary 
fractions. This change is easy for children who already under- 
stand place-value. They merely have to recognize the fraction 
(tenths, hundredths, etc.) represented by the figures on the right 



(») (b) 

figure 141.— Fraction-boards, used for decimals: (a) Number, 
ib) Money (Uk pound) 


Of the decimal point. For example, they know immediately that 
■2 means or i and that *25 means or i. 

But more frequently it becomes necessary to change ordinary 
fractions into decimals. For instance, the change is helpful when 
ealing with percentage (see next page) and it is very important 
'^ben comparing the size of various fractions; for example, when 
putting the following fractions in order of size, *, ff, f*- 
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The children’s understanding of the work should be tested by 
oral and written questions such as: 

(i) Write down as a decimal frartion: + too- 
(n) Write down as decimal fractions: ^ 5 • t^» 1t^- 
(ill) What is the value of each figure with a ring round it? 

3 4@; 00-lS; 32(6)05, 

(If in doubt, children should refer to a chart (as in Fig. 139) 
where the notation is shown.) 



FIGURE 139 — DccimaU as an exiemion or the H.T'U notation 

The place-value slide (see Fig. 91, page 195) is useful for help- 
ing the children. For instance, we first show a *2’ under the 
units; when we move it along to stand for two tens.we have to 
put a nought in the empty units place. Now, having rubbed out 
the nought, we move the slide so that the '2' comes under 
*Tenlh5’ (Fig. 140), thus representing two tenths. When we move 



FIGURE 140 — The plaovalue slide used for decimals 


it further, so that the *2’ becomes two hundredths, we have to 
put a nought in the empty tenths position. Children should have 
individual practice with the apparatus in this way. When they 
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something new and difficult. It is most important that they 
should realize from the begnning that percentage is merely an- 
other form of fraction: that percentages arise from, and are 
closely connected with, the fractions and decimal fractions 
which are already familiar. 

The emphasis again, at the primary school, must be on under- 
standing. It is unwise for us to gjw children ‘rules’ for calculating 
percentages, unless they understand the meaning of the necessary 
words and phrases. Children who do not understand are hkely 
to be in difficulties if they meet a problem which requires a httle 
more than the mere application of a ‘rule’. Further, the children 
should be fa milia r with some of the uses of percentages in every- 
day affairs. 

In the primary school, therefore, it is better to concentrate on 
^ thorough understanding of the ideas rather than on much 
practice in calculations. The children then have a good founda- 
tion upon which they can build. 

(f) Why teach 'percentages'? 

In his life outside the class room, the child is most likely to come 
across the term ‘percentage’ in the conversation of grown-ups 
and when reading newspapers. He may understand merely that 
word has something to do with quantities of things or 
amounU of money. For example, he may hear the conmon per- 
centages (25%, 50%, 75%) mentioned in news stories on the 
radio. He may hear the phrase ‘99% of the people’ to indicate 
nearly everybody’. He may undentand a phrase like 100% 
attendance’ to mean ‘everybody was there’. 

Gradually, his understanding may increase until, for instance, 
he is able to compare his o^vn examination marks in variom 
subjects. If he goes on to study subjects such as science or agn- 
‘^Iture, he must be able to calculate percentages, in order to 
understand the results of his experiments. When he grows up be 
need to know, for example, about interest rates and dis- 
count expressed in percentages. 
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It is not suggested that work of this nature is suitable for 
primary school children, but it should be possible for them to 
change simple fractions to dedmals. Much of this they learn 
from experience They quickly leant, for example, that: 

5; i = -25; i = -2. 

The use of decimal fraction-boards (Fig. 141) often helps to 
make these simple relationships clear. But they may also 
learn the procedure for changing any fraction into a decimal 
fraction. 

The procedure may be introduced by 
referring again to the meanings of the 
symbol | (see page 441); J may mean 3-^4, 
orj of 3, or 4^. When J is put down as an 
example of ordinary division, the children 
realize that they cannot divide three units 
by four so they must change the three units 
to thirty tenths before dhidmg by four. 

Similarly, when they find a remainder of two 
tenths they change these to twenty hun- 
dredths and again divide by four. In this 
way they change j to -75. 

It must be emphasized again that, in the primary school, it is 
sufficient if children understand the idea ofdecitnal fractions and 
if they arc able to recognize the value of those simple ones which 
they may meet. They are also extending their knowledge of 
place-value, and the structure of our number system. This know- 
ledge and understanding is essential if, at the secondary stage, 
they are going to deal successfully svith more difficult calcula- 
tions in decimals. 



♦ 7 S 
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B — FERCENTAGES 

As when learning about fractions and decimals, the children’s 
main difficulty in percentages is caused by failure to understand 
fully the language used. ’Percentage’ is a long word, and 
children are sometimes afraid of it because they think it means 
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‘If there were JOO children in the first class 83 would be present. 
If there were 100 children in the second class 89 would be 
present. 

If there were 100 children in the third class 94 would be present.’ 
Or, more shortly: 

83 per hundred, 89 per hundred, and 94 per hundred were 
present.’ 

Another word for hundred is cent, so that the results can be 
expressed as: 83 per cent, 89 per cent, and 94 per cent. 

In a still shorter form these are usually wntien as 83%, 89%, 
94%. 


(3) Explaining percentage to children 
It is not suggested that such an example is suitable for children. 
But we ourselves, as teachers, must have full understanding 
^fore we can explain the idea. 

Introduction — It is perhaps best to begin by revising work 
which the children have already done in fractions. For instance : 
’'j^ch is the biggest of these fractions: J, i, I?' The children 
know that it is necessary to bring them to a common de- 
nominator, that is, in this case, to twenty-fourths: ii> It 
K then quite easy to put these fractions in order of size. 

(*) The next r/cp— We may put on the blackboard a list of a 
child s examination marks. How can we find out his best mark? 


Reading: 7 out of 10 (iV of full marks) 

Arithmetic: 13 out of 20(§| of full marks) 

History: 16 out of 25 (H of full marks) 

Geography: 33 out of 50 (H of full marks) 
pte fractions are easily compared if we change them to hun- 
“^ths like this: 7^, (We are imagining that, in 

®ach case, the marks are ‘out of a hundred’.) Now another way 
of saying seventy-hundredths of the total (or seventy out of a 
possible hundred) is ‘seventy per cent’.* and it is written 70%. 


» cent , century, centime, centurion, centimetre, etc. 
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(2) The idea of percentage 

Various methods of expressing the relationship between two 
quantities have already been discussed. For example, if twenty- 
five children out of thirty arc present in one class, and thirty- 
two out of forty in another, we can say that there are seven more 
children present in one class than the other. On the other hand 
we can tlfink of the attendances as fractions of the total numbers, 
and say that (that is, i) are present in the first class and H 
(that is, i) in the second. To compare these two fractions we 
change them both to eighteenths, and say that the attendances 
are respectively H and of the totals. 

If we wish to compare these attendances with that of a class 
where thirty-three out of thirty-five children are present, it be- 
comes necessary to compare the fractions i, ^ and H- This can 
be done by changing them to HJ, and 15^. But these arc 
not easy fractions to work with, nor can we easdy get an accurate 
idea of their sue. The difficulty increases if we have to consider 
other fractions as well as these three. The working is simplified, 
and we find it easier to see the relative sizes of the various 
fractions, if we make a habit of changing such fractions to 
hundredths. We choose hundredths because of the tens-nature 
of our number system. We can ‘see’ the size of -AV. for example, 
more easily than that of H- We can think of it as just over 
seven-tenths. 

Returning to our first example, we find that when we try to 
change | to hundredths there arc not an exact number of 
hundredths; but it is sufficient for our purpose to use or 

even^. Likewise ^^(or-A’o) and are sufficiently 

ItX) IvU 

accurate values for J and respectively. 

Expressed in this way the three attendances are approximately 
and of the totals. When the attendances of other 
classes are expressed in this way it becomes easier to see their 
relative values. 

Another way of thinking of these fractions is to say that: 
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The process can eventually be shortened to J x 100 /o 

= -41% = 87i%. 

A calculation does not alxva>’s workout exactly .^Therefore the 
chfldren should sometimes be given practice in rounding o 
their answers to whole numbers or to a gnen number of p ks 
ofdecimals. For example, ? =42f% or 42 8571%. This may c 

‘rounded off’ cither to 42-9% or 43%. 

(e) Finding percentages of gtten quantities (m numbers, money, 
weights and measures)— Examples arise from the kind oi dis- 
cussion described in (c), page 410. For instance: 

(0 ‘A store-keeper finds that about 5% of 
from farms are bad. How many arc likely to 

“&?hu'Sjcan sc exactly ~ 

e'cry hundred eggs (per cent) five are bad. ^ 440 

total arc bad. Tbe calculation is then ba^ 

- 22; so the answer is: ‘Twenty-two eggs are^jly to^ 

The storekeeper can allow for this when fixing the price ot ms 

(®In a vBlagc tvhcrc .here arc 140 children. 55% arc girls. 

«y^.^'rra^c?i,^?ft¥ot .Krai number a. boys. This is 

Tba^ *rvao« each 

father. He arranges to spend setty per cent of it and sate 
How much does he spend? it., ffl ncr cent to a 

In.this cxamplyhe ?ddr» cto"3SVi',?’s£mn5 
fraction and find of iOs. to 

Similarly, examples can be given in finding percentage quanti- 
ties of various weights, length, time, etc. 
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Similarly, (65 out of 100) = 65 per cent or 65% 
and (64 out of 100) = 64 per cent or 64% 

and ^ (66 out of 100) — 66 per cent or 66%. 

(c) Looking for examples of percentage — We encourage the 
children to find examples of percentage in everyday life. These 
should be fully discussed without any aritlen calculations being 
made. For instance: 

(0 A newspaper report says that one football team (A) has a 
lugher percentage of wins than another team (B). We look at the 
results of the games played by these teams and find that team A 
has won 13 out of 18 games (that is H). Team B has won 11 out 
of 16 games (that is ii). These fractions have been turned to a 
percentage by the ne'^paper writer, and he knows which is the 
more successful team. 

(h) ‘A savings bank pays three per cent.’ What does this mean? 
(hi) a newspaper advertisement says: ‘Buy now and save ten per 
cent of the cost.’ What does it mean? 

(ivl A man has a new car. He expects to sell it next year. The 
salesman says its value will go down by seven per cent; if he does 
not sell It for two years, the value will go down by twenty per 
cent. What does llus mean? 


Discussion of this kind is very valuable, because it gives the 
children a sensible and practical approach to the idea of percent- 
ages. This is a sure foundation for the calculations to come later, 
(d) Changing fractions to percentages — The children soon begin 
to remember the percentage value of the easy fractions. For 
example: i = 50%, i = 25%, i = 20%, ^ -= 5%, etc. This 
becomes particularly easy if the cluldren are familiar with 
decimal fractions. For instance, they know straightaway that 
since 75 it is also 75%. Similarly, 05 = 5%,-15 = 15%, 
etc. 

We may then go on to show a method of changing any vulgar 
fraction to a percentage. The method may be explained, for 
example, like this : — 


i — seven-eighths of a whole. 
A whole can be thought of as • 
So, i of 100 per cent = J x 


Ho or 100 per cent. 
100 per cent = 


per cent 
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water. In their indoor play, too, they are continuing this expen- 
ence of lines and shapes as they sit down to draw, to cut out, and 
to play table games. 

B — The work in the primary school 
When we begin to teach the cWld we must make full use of his 
^ily knowledge and experience. We must also realize that ideas 
Md knowledge about lines and shapes grew out of the life and 
work of ordinary men and women doing their e\cr>’day tasks 
like building, cooking, and hunting. This realization helps us to 
find the best way of introducing the ideas to children: through 
everyday things they know rather than through abstract 
ideas. 


The abstract ideas and general truths necessary for a later 
study of geometry eventually grow out of an understanding of 
fte many experiences which the child hnks together in his mind. 
For example, the idea of a si^uare, as a figure of four equal sides 
jo which the four angles are all right angles, is gradually built up 
la the child’s mind, when he folds, cuts, compares, measures, and 
draws during his earlier years. At the same time he gradually 
l®ras the necessary words and phrases because he needs them 
lo express his ideas about the things he is doing. 

So we do not try to teach theory in a formal way in the ptisisty 
^hool. Through many practical experiences the children begin 
|o undetstand, and are encouraged tofind out about, the abstract 
‘deas of lines, shapes, etc. ... 

The next section gives suggestions for suitable activities. They 
2 re all important, but need not be introduced in any particular 
°*'der. An activity often arises from some other topic, or out o 
^Kons in other subjects such as sewdng, hand-work, etc. e 
be sure to make use of all such opportunities. For 
example;— 


Ewiisning, Ihs chUdren w-ant to plant seeds in a 
0,1. ’ A piece of stretched string may be used. 

J") A game to be played requires the drawing of a cude. How 
We do if^ 

a"! tfie physical education lesson each team is asked to form 
«nught line. ^Vhat is the best way of doing this ' 
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A — The child's early experiences 
In their daily lives, almost from birth, children are meeting and 
dealing with situations whidi gradually build up ideas about 
lines, shapes, surfaces, solids, and containers. In their houses and 
during their play they hear and sometimes use the words which 
are connected with these ideas. Full, empty, closed, open, inside, 
outside, up, down, upside do\vn, flat, pointed, round, smooth, 
rough, crooked, straight,* are just a few of the many words in 
common use. ChUdren must have full understanding of such 
words as these if they are to havea sound basis for later learning. 

Quite early children also see and begin to recognize, in actual 
life or in pictures, almost all the shapes with which they are 
likely to deal in school work. They see and use square, oblong, 
and round articles in the home: the table, the chair, the picture, 
cooking utensils, the room itself. They notice big fields and little 
gardens of particular shapes. They see straight fences and up' 
right poles. They watch workmen building, using a plumb-line, 
measuring and cutting off equal lengths, and mbung various 
quantities of sand and cement. They see all kinds of wheels and 
circular objects on vehicles and in the home. They themselves 
handle tins and containers, some of which are cylindrical, others 
rectangular. They pick up bricks and stones of vaned shapes, 
sizes and weight. 

In their play children build up their experience and ideas with- 
out knowing it. They handle and bounce balls; model clay; join 
in games in which they have to stand in lines, squares or circles; 
ride on a see-saw; throw a stone, watching its path in the air and 
the splash and pattern of drdes it makes when it falls into the 


• The importance of being carefid m the use of words which indicate mathe- 
maticaJ ideas has been frequently stressed in this book. The word 'straight' is a 
particularly good example. We may Hunt of all the meanings attached to this 
word (or look 1 1 up m the dictionary) and Bobce how all of them are really derived 
•■te mathematical idea of a piece cf string stretched tightly between two 
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irregular but with straight sides, are cut from cardboard and 
given to the children. They draw round the shapes and measure 
the lengths of the lines they have made. 

(cO Parallel lines — These are introduced after the activities in (c) 
and may be drawn by using the parallel sides of a rectangle or 
the parallel edges of a ruler. Later the children may be shown 



figure 142— The chalked (hn»d method 
‘’'«'‘boaid (A piece of thread w well rubbed 
and held firmly at A and B By means of a OTjH loop 

thread is pulled a litUe back from the board, men released it chalks a straiBU 
line between A and D) 


how to draw parallel lines by means of set squares. We encour- 
age them to notice parallel lines in buildings, roads, rails, tele- 
graph wires, etc. The discussion of parallel lines may lead to an 
interesting and simple introduction to the idea of perspective, if 
children begin to notice that long parallel lines (for example, the 
sides of a long straight road or radway line) appear to meet in 
the distance. 


(2) Shapes 

(a) Folding paper— Tbss activity is a good introduction to learn- 
ing about shapes because the children can find out a great deal 
for themselves and then discuss their -discovenes . For ex^ple, 
the teacher says; 'You each have a squoro. Fold it carefully mto 
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(n) Children are told to watch hens and other animals coming 
for food. They run from all directions in straight hnes. The 
children realize that they themselves do the same thing when 
they want to get to a particular point quickly. 

(v) A rectangular plot is to be marked out. How do we make a 
right angle? 

We must also remember that much of children’s learning at all 
levels comes from their own attempts to solve the problems con- 
nected with making things. Children enjoy using all kinds of 
material (wood, paper, cardboard, scissors, paste, clay, sand, 
mud, etc.). At the same tune they are learning, in the best pos- 
sible way, all kinds of roalberoatical ideas. For example, the 
child who, after several atteropts, makes a good paper model of 
a circular tent has learned a great deal about the circle and the 
cone. His very failures give him useful information about the 
relationships of various shapes. Such work need not, of course, 
be confined to the arithmetic lesson. History, geography and 
language lessons become much more ‘alive’ when models are 
made and used. 

C — Suggestions for children's \sork 

(!) Lines 

(а) Straight lines — These may be shown: — 

(0 On paper, using a straight-edge or ruler. 

00 On the blackboard, by the chalked thread method (Fig. 142). 
0«) Out of doors by stretching a len^h of string or rope. 

(n) By folding paper to make a straight edge. 

(б) Curved lines — Attention is drawn to these by: — 

(i) The drawing of simple designs. 

00 Noticing curves on pictures and maps. 

(iii) Noticing curves on roads. 

(iv) Measuring a curved line means of a piece of cotton or 
string. 

This should be linked with the work on straight lines, leading 
to the idea that the shortest distance between two points on a 
flat surface is the straight line joining them. 

(c) Drasving and measuring — Various simple shapes, regular and 
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found to be too difficult, we may draw a number of such 
‘pictures’, into which the children fit their shapes. In these activi- 
ties the children arc making themselves familiar with various 






FIGURE 144.— 


Regular shapes, used for (o) 
(W conslnjcling "ptetures 


maljns patterns. 


shapes, and learning their names. They begin to see, for example, 
that the shape of any particular triangle remains the same, what- 


ever its position. , , . 

(c) Afaking and dra^-. ing r/rcto-Hie children may have played 
with circles in building up patterns and shapes. They should also 
be given activities to direct their attention more closely to the 
circle. For instance: — 


(i) Drawing round the base or top of various objects (tin, vase. 
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two parts so that one edge is exactly on top of its opposite edge. 
Cut ^ong the fold. Now what have you made? Are they squares? 
They are oblongs (rectcmgles). Now fold one of the rectangles 
across the long side. What have you got now? Two squares, but 
they are smaller than the first square.* 

Folding and cutting also enable children to find out how 
squares and rectangles may be broken up into triangles by fold- 
ing along diagonals, etc. When the folds are cut, the triangles 
may be arranged in many different shapes. Paper folding is made 
more interesting if we show the children how to make simple 
paper models (such as darts, boats, ‘planes, etc.). 

Ideas of symmetry begin to arise from these activities. The 
children notice that simitar shapes can be seen on each side of 
a folding line. Paper designs may be made by cutting or tearing 
out after folding: when the paper is opened out the tom-out 
shape is seen to be repeated on each side of the folded line. 

Ink-blot shapes are also a very popular method of giving 
children an idea of symmetry (Fig. 143). 





FIGURE 143. — An ink-blot ihape (lynuDetiy) (A blob of ink is allowed to 
dry slightly The paper is then folded and pressed. Shapes may also be made by 
folding tmee) 

(fc) Playing with shapes — The children arrange patterns with 
Narious shapes, made from cardboard, wood, or coloured paper 
(Fig. 144(a)). They are also encouraged to use their imaginations 
in constructing simple pictures of objects (Fig. 145(6)). If this is 
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Similarly, a teacher sometimes uses a doth duster when draw- 
ing a circle on the blackboard. One end is held firmly as a centre: 
the other end, with the chalk, is moved round it. 

(iii) Drawing circles wth a marked-out strip of cardboard 
(Fig. 14^. Ttis is a valuable piece of apparatus, since circles of 
any particular radius can be drawn qmckly and accurately. 

(iv) Marking a given distance in various directions from a central 
point. These points are then linked to form a circle. 

This method emphasizes that all lines drawn from the centre 
of a circle to the outer rim are equal. 

(v) The use of compasses is eventually taught to the children. 
Young children seldom find it easy. They should be allowed to 
experiment with the compasses by making patterns of curves. 
This &ves them further experience with shapes, as well as help- 
ing them to manage the compasses. 

(d) Common solids — From early school years children should be 
encouraged to play and build with various solid objects, such as 
blocks (bricks), cubes, cylinders (round tins), cones and spheres 
(balls). As they get older they learn the names of these solids and 
notice the particular properties of each. 

They should also be encouraged to notice the shapes of solids : 
tins, bottles, boxes, packing cases, tree-trunks, pipes, boilers of 
railway engines, screws, materials used in budding, etc. 

(5) Direction and angles 

Some knowledge of direction on the earth’s surface is useful 
for many everyday purposes as weU as in mathematics. Most 
children learn something about direction from their o^vn 
observation of nature and from general conversation. We should 
build on this knowledge, in geography and arithmetic, to give 
the children more accurate ideas of angles and the points of the 
compass. 

In early school years the work may consist of nothing more 
than a discussion of the sun’s position at rising, mid-day, and 
setting. Later, the children may observe and measure the posi- 
tion and length of shadows at different times of the day. They 
may also be encouraged to watch for the Pole star, or a con- 
stellation such as the Southern Cross, at certain times of the 
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com, cup) and then cutting out the circular shapes. These shapes 
may be folded in halves and quarters. The cMdren then meet 
the words diameter and radnis for die first time. (There should 
be no formal definitions at this stage.) Points at the ends of 
folded lines can be joined to make other figures (Fig. 145). 



FIGURE 14J—Foltog«ifele$:(«)uito halves and quarters; (6) to join ends of 
fold'lmes and make vanoua regular shapes 

(Ji) Drawing circles by use of a pin as centre and looped string 
to which a pencil is attached. Out of doors a similar method is 
used for drawing a large circle. A piece of rope or string tied to 



cardboard snip for drawing circles (Holes are made, evciy 
radiili VI ® ?* **** of a pencil. A circle of required 

radius IS quickly drawn as the card rotates rouhd the drawing-pm) 


ground is Stretched to the required length. 
String tight a diDd walks round marking the ground 
with sand or whitewash as he goes. 
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by ‘turn half-way round’, ‘face the opposite way’, ‘turn all the 
way round’. 

Their experiences can now be given a more exact geometrical 
setting. 

(a) Right-angles — The children learn that when they turn to face 
the right or left they have turned through a right-angle. If two 
lines are drawn, showing the directions before and after turning, 
it is seen that these meet to enclose a ‘square* angle. This is 
known as a right-angle.* The children then make a list of things 
on which right-angles can be seen (books, tables, desks, black- 
board, wall, houses, some cross-roads, etc.). 

They are shown a simple way to make a right-angle \vithout 



FIGURE 148 —A nghisingte (made by r(^ins a piece of P^fw) 


using a set square. A piece of paper is folded down the middle, 
then folded again along the tint folded edge (Fig. 148). The 
comer shown is a nght-angle. The children may use this to ‘test* 
mrious angles (the comers of the room, the table, the door, etc.). 
They arc also showm how to make a special kind of triangle, 
with a right-angle in it, by folding and cutting along the diagonal 
of a square. (The children arc asked to find out all they can 
about this triangle.) 

(f>) Other angles — The children lest the angles of various fiat 
shapes to find whether they arc greater or less than a right-angle. 

The ‘moN'cmcnt* of the sun through the day may be noted. 

• It IS rjjsMftd that the measuremenl of vislet in dcfrcci tSoJJ be left until 
later. 
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year. Older children may see and discuss a mariner’s compass. 

They may perhaps experiment with a magnetized needle. 

The four points of the compass may be marked out in the 
playground or in the class room. 

The intermediate points may be added later (Fig. 147). A 
wmd'Vane (weathercock) Is very useful, but even without one 
the children may keep a daily record of the approximate direc- 
tion of the wind, if they have a clear idea of the four points. 
Games requiring a knowledge of direction may be organized: 
for example, a ‘treasure hunt’. Groups of children are given a 
card of written directions, such as; ‘Start at the door facing 



FIGURE l47— The points of the compa$$ (The Tour points’ are marked out 
first Intermediate points mair be added later) 

North. Walk forwards 100 yards. Now turn North-west and 
walk for 10 yards. Then turn South and walk for 12 yards. 
Write down what you see in front of you.’ 

Angles may be introduced througli the activities with lines, 
shapes and direction. Children notice that some shapes are more 
‘pointed’ than others, and that some have ‘square’ corners. They 
see, when drawing, that, unless they are parallel, two straight 
Lnes meet (at a point) somewhere. Tliey know of paths or roads 
which meet at a comer, and notice the fork made by two 
branches of a tree. 

When thinking about direction and the points of the compass, 
they have probably practised ‘turning’ to the left and right, to 
the North, South, East and West. They also know what is meant 
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everyday purpose. For example, wluch of two garden beds is the 
bigger and will need more seed? Which of two walls will take 
more paint? Which of two farm plots will require more com- 
post? This should lead to a discussion of the amount of surface, 
the area, and the need to measure it. 

Within the class room the approach to the measurement of 
area may be through a revision of measuring length. We draw 
two lines on the blackboard, not parallel and of slightly different 
lengths. We ask which is the longer, and the children come and 
measure them, using inches as units. 

Next, we show two rectangular pieces of cardboard: a red one 
8x3 inches, and a blue one 6x4 inches. Which is the bigger? 
— How can we find out? A child measures the lengths of both 
cards with a ruler, and says the red one is bigger. Another child 
is asked to try but this time the cards are turned round so that 
he measures the widths. He says that the blue one is the bigger. 
This leads to the decision that the ruler, with its inch units of 
length, is no good for the purpose. The children discuss what 
other units may be possible. Eventually we introduce the square 
unit, in this case the square inch. We show how the two cards 
can be covered with square inches. The children find that both 
cards, though of different length and width, have the same area 
(twenty-four square inches). 

Each child should be given a number of square inches of paper 
with which to measure various shapes (not only rectangles). We 
may then show a piece of card to represent a square fool, and 
discuss with the children how this is suitable as a unit for 
measuring larger surfaces (the area of a large table, the door, the 
blackboard, etc.). Similarly, the children should get to know the 
size of a square jard, for measuring still brger areas. The square 
yard may be painted in a suitable place on a wall, or in the play- 
ground. Children may experiment to find out how many square 
feet there are in a square yard. 

So far there has bwn no mention of calculating the area of a 
rectangle. Some of the children often find out how to do it for 
themselves, as a result of counting squares in various rectangles. 
WTien they ha\e counted several rows of squares, they find that 
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Hie cbOdren see that by noon it has appeared to ‘turn’ through 

a right angle. The angle increases as the day goes on. 

The changes of angle between the hands of a clock may be 
studied. For instance, the children notice that at 12 o’clock 
there is no angle, while at 6 o’clock there are two right-angles 
between the hands The teacher may show, by keeping one hand 
of a cardboard clock-face still, that the other hand may turn 
through four right-angles. 

(4) Measurement 

(a) Length and distance — Having learned, through many activi- 
ties, about various shapes, children should have little difficulty 
in finding the distance round any regular shape (its perimeter). 
For example, when finding the distance round the edges of a 
square, they measure one side and then multiply by four; for the 
perimeter of a rectangle, they make two measurements only. 

If the shape includes a curve, the perimeter is found by 
measuring the length of thread needed to go round it. 

Children may find the length of the circumference of a circle 
by use of a formula given by the teacher, but a practical approach 
is far better. They make a circle on paper by drawmg round a tin 
or pot (the base of a cylinder). Then they put a piece of string 
round the article to find the distance, that is, the circumference 
of the circle. Next they draw a diameter of the circle and measure 
it.* When they compare the length of the circumference, they 
find It to be just over three times as long as the diameter (about 

times). 

Children are surprised to find that this is always the case, 
whatever the size of the circle and whatever means are used for 
drawing and measuring it. If they try it out several times and in 
different ways, they soon grasp the idea. They are then ready to 
be introduced to the formula, should this b^ome necessary at 
a later stage. 

(6) Area — The idea of measurement of area may often be intro- 
duced through the need to compare the size of surfaces for some 

• In this very simple case the cenlze of the circle is not marked The children 
dr** * hne, as best they can, across the 'ereatest ssidth". This is accurate enough 
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(^^) Examining and making common solid shapes — Children 
should have the opportunity to break down and to build up 
various solid shapes for themsehes. This increases their under- 
standing of volume, and, at the same time, shows them the 
method of calculating the surface area of various solids. For 
example, each child may break down an empty match-box or 
cardboard carton, *etc., and see what it looks like. They see that 
the surface of a box consists of several rectangles, and that of 
a hollow open cylinder of one rectangle (Fig. 150). Similarly, 



FIGURE 150 — Surfans of conimon soIkIs (e) Surface of match-bos tray; 
(5) surface of cutch-box cover, (c) surface of boUow cylinder 

older children may build up various shapes from cardboard and 
clay in their handwork lessons, or «hen constructing models for 
other subjects. It must be remembered that, in constructing a 
box, arrangements have to be made for pasting the parts to- 
gether (see Fig. 156 (b), page 462, for example). 

(J) Scale 

A child’s first ideas of scale probably begin when be realizes that 
objects appear to get larger as he comes nearer to them, and 
smaller as he moves away. When he tries to make pictures of 
objects, he finds that big things can be drawn on a small piece 
of paper. At first, however, he cannot draw things in proper 
proportions. For example, he may draw a man, representing his 
father, almost as big as a tree. Sire often depends upon the 
importance of the object in the child’s mind. It is wrong, at this 

• ll nay be ftceetsaty lO cardSard tefere they can be opniei 
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each row has the same number. So they need not count every 
square All they have to do is count the number of rows and the 
number of squares m a row. Thqr then multiply to get the total 
number of squares in the lectan^. Eventually, we show how 
this may be set down shortly as: — 

Area = Length x Breadth. 

The children must understand that measurement of length and 
width must always be made in the same units. 

(c) Volume — At the primary school stage \vc do not expect 
children to do more than learn the names of the common solid 
shapes and get a good idea of what is meant by volume. Their 
varied activities lead up to the connexion between volume and 
capacity. How much does a particular shape of container hold? 
How much water in a tank? How much timber in a tree-trunk? 
How much sand and gravel in a lorry? How much petrol in the 
tank of a car’ How much air-space in a class room? 

We point out that, while it is possible to measure the capacity 



FIGURE 149 —Building up a nciangular solid from cubic units 
of a vessel by the amount of liquid it holds, wc cannot do this 
with a solid material. We go on to a consideration of a unit for 
measuring volume. We remind the children of the need for a 
unit such as an inch to measure length, and a square inch to 
measure surface area. They are now shown an inch cube. A 
number of these cubes arc used to build up a rectangular solid 
(Fig. 149). They arc laid caiefuUy in rows (as in demonstrating 
the unit of area), and the children are encouraged to see for 
themselves the method of finding the volume of the solid which 
has been built up. 
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(jv) A plan of the school play-ground or playing field probably 
needs a scale of one inch to a number of yards. Such a plan may 
not be a simple rectangle. The older children may draw the plan 
by using their knowledge of direction and angles. 

(v) Some children may make a plan of their journey to school. 
At first this is a rough drawing, showing various places and 
measurements. Later, when a correct scale has been decided, the 
plan may be drawn more accurately. 

(<5) Graphs 

Closely linked with, and following on, drawing to scale comes 
the idea of using graphs for showing information in an easy way. 
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stage, to insist on correct scale, and so interfere with a child’s 

artistic expression. 

(a) Reading a scale — Later, however, the teacher may ^ve 
guidance by discussing the map of the district. ‘How far is it on 
the map from town A to town B?* (The distance may be mea- 
sured by a ruler, or, if the line between the two towns is curved, 
by means of a piece of stnng or cotton.) Tt is twelve inches.’ 
‘Now, how far is it really?* — ^Twelve miles.’ ‘So twelve miles are 
represented by twelve mches on the map. Therefore, one mile 
IS represented by one inch.’ The scale is found to be printed on 
the map. The children are then set to find distances between 
various places on the map by using the scale. They may also find 
the lengths of rivers and railways. 

We may be able to show simple plans of houses, schools, etc., 
and the use of different scales for various purposes. (For 
example, most building plans are made to a scale of one-eighth 
of an inch to one foot.) 

(6) Drawing to scale — It should be pointed out to the children 
that pictures, photographs and even their own drawings and 
paintings are usually smaller representations of bigger things. 
But the scale of the objects in these pictures is rarely accurate. 
It is impossible, for instance, to tell the exact height of a tree in 
the background of a picture as compared with a man in the fore- 
ground. We explain that drawing to scale is useful if we are 
going to make furniture, build a house, plan a garden, etc. This 
makes it necessary for us to know the exact measurements of the 
object before we can begin to draw a detailed plan. 

It is wise to be^n scale-drawing exercises very simply, with 
objects in the shape of rectangles or squares. For example: — 

(0 A book may be drawn to a scale of half-size. 

(ii) The top of a desk may be drawn to quarter-size. 

(hi) The class-room floor may be measured (to the nearest foot). 
The children then consider these measurements in comparison 
with the size of their paper. For instance, if the room is twenty- 
four feet by twenty feet they may decide that one inch to four 
feet IS a suitable scale for a plan, and so draw a rectangle six 
inches by five Inches. 
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(fl) The recording of the room temperature at regular intervals 
during the day (every hour perhaps) gives children a good 
understanding of line graphs and serves as a useful introduction 
to the various forms in which information may be represented. 

(0 The children first record the temperatures on simple scale 
drawings of thermometers as in Fig. 151(fl). 

(«) On the next occasion, to save time and efibrt, the tem- 
peratures are represented by straight lines as in Fig. 151(h). 

O’//) On a later occasion only the positions of the tops of the 
straight lines are marked, as in Fig. 151(c). 

(iV) The joining of the tops of the lines by a smooth curve as 
in Fig. 151{rf) comes as a natural extension of the early stages. 
If records of the temperature are taken, but not plotted, at the 
half-hours, the children can compare them with the correspond- 
ing readings on the graph and begin to see how the curve can 
be used. 



(h) The daily attendance of the class is best set down as a ‘block ’ 
or ‘column* graph (Fig. 152). It is important to remember that, 
''ilh information of this nature, there is no purpose in joining 
the tops of the columns with a smooth curve (as in the example 
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FIGURE 151. — Graphs of temperatute readiags (la two of four stages) 


(Nowadays, graphs are very oflea used for this purpose in news- 
papers, etc.) Of course, children at this stage may be expected to 
read and make onty very simple graphs. The making of these is 
easily understood and enjoyed by young children, provided that 
the information represented is of interest to them. Here are some 
examples of the kind of work which children may do. Some- 
times the work is individual, done in their otvn books, sometimes 
It IS carried out by the class, the graph being displayed onthe wall. 
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has nearly twice as many children and only half as many old 
people as town B. The question arises ‘Why is this so?* Many 
examples of this type of graph may be found in newspapers and 
magazmes. They may form the basis of useful discussions with 
the children. 



FIGURE 154 —‘Circular' graphs (populaiion) 

(e) In schools where animals and pets are kept, the regular 
recording of the weights of the animals provides information 
which may easily be represented m a graphical form. The curs-cs 
so oblmned may give the children their first ideas of ‘rate of 
growth*. 

The recording of the growth of a plant is mentioned on 
page 140. 

(/) Suggestions for other topics are; — 

1. Marks gained in various subjects. 

2. House points gained. 

3. Daily egg yields from hens. 

4. Daily milk yields from cows. 

5. Times of high and low tide. 

6. Temperature changes on going up a mountain. 

7* Depth of the ri>er at various points across its width. 

8. Number of children in families. 

9. Number of books borrowed from the school library. 

10. The extension of a spring (or piece of elastic) when sui>* 

porting sarious weights. 

The work described in this chapter pbrs a brief outline of 
"hat may be done in the primary school to gise children a good 
understanding of the mathematical ideas necessary for their 
later study of the geometry of lines, shapes and solids. The 
emphasis is upon children gaining an insight through doing 
things and finding out things for themsehes. 
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above on temperature recordings). Intermediate points on the 
curve have no meaning. 

(c) Vie rainfall of the district way also be represented by a 
column graph as in Fig. 153. Older children may be able to com- 
pare the rainfall graph with that of class attendance over a period 



of tune. They may try to find out whether one affects the other 
—are children absent from school in the rainy season more than 
in the dry season? 

(d) Graphs of a circular type show some kinds of information 
conveniently. They enable coinpansons to be made quickly. (It 
IS not suggested that young children should make circular 
grap s, but they can be led to understand them.) For example, 
ig. 4 shows how the populations of two towns may be repre- 
sented by this type of graph. It can be seen at once that town A 
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they find that it has a place in the history of the development of 
man; they learn that they may have to pass an examination in 
arithmetic before they can go to the secondary school. 

For many children, the relationship wth the teacher, the 
success (or failure) experienced, and the realization that arith- 
metic is a worthwlule and necessary ‘subject’, are the chief 
influences which decide their attitude towards the subject ^Vhen 
these influences are favourable they like anthmetic and arc 
likely to do well. (Throughout this book the importance of 
tinderstanding through enjoyable activity has been constantly 
emphasized.) 

But some teachers help children to find more in arithmetic 
than the pleasure which comes from success. Arithmetic has an 
appeal of its own. It can quicken and stir the imagination. 

The way in which we try to encourage the children’s imagina- 
tions depends mainly upon our own attitude towards the 
subject If we find enjoyment in anthmetic, we seize escry 
opportunity which may help children to find similar enjoyment. 
(Throughout the course we hate chances of introducing somc- 
Ihiag of unusual interest. For example, we may look a little 
more closely at certain relationships between numbers, tell 
some simple story from the history of mathematics, examine 
geometrical patterns, share ‘puzzles’ and problems, and so 
on.) 

There can be no scheme or syllabus for this kind of work. It 
depends upon the ability of the teacher to make use of any 
opportunity. Its success can only be measured by the lively way 
iu which children look forward to their arithmetic lessons. 

Here are some examples to suggest various possibilities. 
Teachers know and can find many more for themselves. 

{I) Fun with numbers 

(o) Missing numbers— FmA the missing numbers in the follow- 
ing examples:— 

(0245+ (;i)4S7- 

1?? 776 7 3)773 

25 ^ 
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Arithmetic can be fun. There is no reason why children should 
not enjoy their arithmetic lesson as much as any other. And the 
more they enjoy the work the more successful they are likely to 
be. 

In the past some teachers did not mind if their children found 
arithmetic an unpleasant task. Whether they liked it or not was 
unimportant: the children were forced to do it. It was thought 
that in some way this was good for them and helped to improve 
Aeir characters ! These teachers did not ask y<.hy the children dis- 
liked the subject: they did not consider that the children might 
have preferred to have liked Md enjoyed the subject. They did 
not consider how much better their efforts would have been 
rewarded if the children’s attitude had been more favourable to 
the work. 


Nowadays teachers realize more and more the importance of 
a Childs attitude towards the work he is doing. It is true, of 
course, that the attitude towards the work is greatly influenced 
by the relationship which exists between the child and the 
teasers. But other influences are also important. 

ost young children like arithmetic when they begin school, 
they enjoy their httle ‘sums’ because of the mental satisfaction 
ey get when they see their calculations working out neatly, 
llieir attitude towards the subject is affected by the number of 
sums t ey have correct, by the praise they receive from their 
tether, and by the recognition of their success. 

Such factors have a big influence throughout the whole of the 
primary school, and most teachers try to take account of them 
by arranging the work so that each child, whatever his ability, 
nas a cnance of experiencing reasonable success at every stage. 
act ^ children begin to see that arithmetic is 

a ^bject wo^ studying. They see that it has a use in everyday 
e, they find that it is necessary for a proper study of science; 
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of the ordinary signs used in arithmetic, they make ten.’ (Answer 
3 X 3 + j.) ‘Now arrange them to make, in turn, 0, 1, 26, 

(e) Big numbers and little numbers — Many children are greatly 
attracted by big and little numbers, even when these have not 
much meaning for them apart from their ‘big’-ness and ‘litlle’- 
ness. They enjoy looking in their reference books for the in- 
formation asked for in questions such as: 

(0 ^Vhat is the weight of the earth in tons? 

(ii) How far away from the Earth is the sun? 

(u'O What is the thickness of a human hair? (They may try 
to measure one.) 

(«v) What is the weight of a grain of sand? (Again, they can 
try measuring this.) 

Number oddities— Examples have already been mentioned 
(page 246). Here are some more. 

(0 I « ’142857 (to six places of decimals). This is of little 
practical use but it is interesting in that:— 

14=2x7 
28 = 2 X 14 

57 = 2 X 28 -I- 1 (Tor luck*, wc may say!) 
i = •285714; ^ - -428571 ; and so on. 

(") 2178 x 4 = 8712 

1089 X 9 = 9801 
1 X 8 1 = 9 

12 X 8 -f 2 = 98 
123 X 8 -f 3 = 987 
1234 X 8 -h 4 =3 9876. and so on. 

Now try lx9-j-2 = ? 



12 X 9 + 3 =* ?elc. 

V>) 

I X I 

= ? 


II X 11 

= ? 


in X 111 

= ? etc. 

(0 

1 » 1 

(1 X 1) 


1+3 =4 

(2 X 2) 


1+3+5 - 9 

(3 X 3) 


l+3+5+7»=*16 

(4 X 4) etc. 

(2) Fun hill: 

‘short methods' 



Some calculations arc usually made by the use of 'short methods • 
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(6) Sets of numbers — Find how the following sets of numbers 

are made up and add two more numbers to each set: — 


(0 1, 3, 5. 7, 9, ?, 7. 

00 1,4,9,16,?,?. 

(nO 25, 20, 15, ?, ?. 

(iv) 1, 12, 23, 34, ?, ?. 

(v) 1,2,4,?, 11, ?, ?. 

(v/) 2. 3, 4, 6, 8, 12. 16, ?, ?. 
(uO 81, 54, 36, ?, ?. 

(wiO 2, 5, 8, II, ?, ?. 

(ix) 2, 4, ?, ?, 32, 64. 


(c) Afagie squares — These are two examples of ‘magic squares’: 



In each case the sum of the numbers in each column and each 
‘he sum of the numbers 
g each diagonal. Able children can work out the arrange- 
0 the numbers in O') when the idea is explained to them, 
ere are several possible arrangements.) Less able children 
enjoy completing partly filled squares. 



•>!' 1. 2, 3 and 4, the 

*he bottom.’ (Answer a^.) 

00 Arrange four threes (that is 3, 3, 3. 3) so that, with the aid 
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of tho ordinary signs used in arithmetic, they make ten.’ (Answer 
3 X 3 + f.) ‘Now arrange them to make, in turn, 0, 1, 26, 

(e) Big numbers and little numbers — Many children are greatly 
attracted by big and little numbers, even when these have not 
much meaning for them apart from their ‘big’-ncss and ‘little’- 
ness. They enjoy looking in their reference books for the in- 
formation asked for in questions such as: 


(0 What is the weight of the earth in tons? 

(iVO How far away from the Earth is the sun? 

(ni) \^at is the thickness of a human hair? (They may try 
to measure one.) 

(iv) What is the weight of a grain of sand? (Again, they can 
try measuring this.) 


(/) Nwnber Examples have already been mentioned 

(page 246). Here are some more. 


(i) ^ ea •142857 (to six places of decimals). This is of little 
practical use but it is interesting in that : — 

14 « 2 X 7 
28 = 2 X 14 

57 =s 2 X 28 1 (‘for luck*, we may say!) 

4 » 285714; 4 = '428571 ; and so on. 

2178 X 4-8712 
1089 X 9 - 9801 
I X 8 -r 1 =9 

12 X 8 + 2 - 98 
123 X 8 4- 3 == 987 
1234 X 8 -f- 4 — 9876. and so on. 

Now' try 1x942 = 7 

12 X 9 + 3 = ? etc. 

1 X I =■ ? 

II X U =? 
in X III = ? etc. 

1 = I (1 X 1) 

x 3 4 (2 X 2) 

j + 3 + 5 “9 (3X3) 

X 5 ^ 5 + 7 = 16 (4x4) etc. 


no 

(r«) 


(«•») 


(V) 


(2) Fun with 'short methods' 

Ctitotalionsaic usuallym.de by die use of 'shorl methods'. 
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(6) Sets of numbers— rind how the following sets of numbers 
arc made up and add two more numbers to each set: — 

(0 U 3. 5, 7. 9, ?. ?, 

(//) 1.4.9, 16,7,7. 

(«0 25, 20. 15, 7. 7. 

(it) 1. 12, 23. 34, 7. 7. 

(») 1.2.4.7.11, 7, 7. 

(w) 2.3.4. 6.8, 12, 16. ?. 7. 

(rti) 81. 54. 36. 7. 7. 

(wh)2,5.8. 11. 7, 7. 

(It) 2, 4, 7, 7, 32, 64. 

(c) ‘Ua^ie squares — These are Iwoetamples of ‘magic squares’: 


' ^ ^ ’ I 5 10 ' n I 8 I 

* I 6 i 9 6 I 7 ’ 12 } 

1 4 15 > 14 1 j 

numbers in each column and each 
and Is also equal to the sum of the numbers 
Il f r ^ ''ork out the arrange- 

^nt of the numbers in (0 when the idea is explained to them. 
*ni sascral possible arrangements.) Less able children 
enjoy completing partly squares. 

('^i . rt ('’Oi'---— 1 (''0 1— rTTT~^i 


I 5 i I 7 7.7 


IS 6 I to j S > 


cMmplcwn Here arc Iwo 

t >• 2. 3 and 4, the 

top or tL tonS by tjf' i" tito 


ton of i’’ P*^n8 two of them side by side 

(tiVArranirf^'°".k"^ two in the bottom.’ {Answer H.) 
in) Arrange four threes (that U 3. 3. 3. 3) so that, with tl 


the aid 
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they understand this they may enjoy finding larger sums, such 


1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + . , . + 98 + 99; 

1+2 + 3+ 4 + ...+999; 

1+3 + 5+ 7 + ... + 19. 

(«) Children who know the short way of writing 2x2, 
X 2 X 2, etc., may make up a table like this: 


2 = 2 » 

4 = 2* 

8 = 2 * 

16 =2* 

32 = 2* 

64 = 2* 

128 = 2* 

256 = 2* 

512 = 2* 

JJey then work out examples like 4 x 16, 8 x 16, 4 x 64, etc. 
^ tisual multiplication process. Comparing their answers 
ei.'Iu to see a short method of finding 

sucn products. A few children may even be able to find out an 
explanation of the short method. 


//nes and shapes 

(fl) Coimt'mg shapes — Here are some examples; — 
rectangles are there in this f 


('0 How 
figure? 


many squares are there in this 



many separate squares can be made by • 
*^8 sets of four points in this figure? 
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Quick wa>s of tnultipl>ing and dividing by ten, and of dealing 
with certain money calcuialions, have already been mentioned 
m this book. 

However, care is necessary in introducing short methods to 
children. There is alwaj-s a risk that a child may find the short 
method more difTicuU than the standard one. Hts work then 
takes longer and becomes less accurate. Further, it is better to 
introduce short methods when suitable occasions occur, rather 
than to set out to teach them. Children may be given practice 
with them, but should be allowed to decide for themselves 
whether to use a short method in any particular case. 

In most schools children are shown short methods of making 
calculations* such as the following:— 


(/) Multiplication and division by 10, ICO, JOOO, etc. 

00 Multiplication and divbion by 25, 125, etc. 

0/0 Multiplications such as: 199 x 27,201 x 27.£2. IPs. W. x 
17. etc. 

(n) Multiplication of pence and halfpence by 12, 24, etc. 

(») Muliiplicatiott of shillings by 20, 40, etc. 


Many children delight m these short methods, especially when 
they understand them. 


A few children go further and find fun in looking out for 
wa>s of shortening calculations. This often leads to very 
valuable discussion. 

Such children often find interest and stimulation in short 
methods which arc not usually met in primary school work, 
Here are two examples: 


chilJr^n^ numben from one to nine.* The 

^ H ‘u* ^ siraightforvvard addition (45). 

iney are then shown that: 


si 1 + 7+ 8+ 9 

5+ 4+ 3+ 2 + 1 

10 + 10 + 10 + 10 + 10 + 10 + JO + io~ro 


and that the required sum is therefore (=- 45). When 

• See, for eumple, page IM.aod Uw footnote 


pate 195 
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(«■) A man has ten white socks and eight black socks. He keeps 
them all in the same drawer in his room. If he goes to his room 
in (he dark, how many socks must he take from the drawer in 
order to be sure of having a matching pair? 

(»0 I have some money in each of my two pockets. From my 
left-hand pocket I take as much as is already in my right-hand 
pocket and put it in the right-hand pocket. I do this a second 
time, and then a third time. My left-hand pocket is now empty, 
and in my right-hand pocket I have three shillings and eight- 
pence. How much did I have in each pocket at first? 

(A’) A man travels ten miles South, then ten miles Eist and then 
ten miles North. He finds himself back where he started. Where 
is his starting point? (There is more than one possible answer.) 

(v) A new machine is said to do twenty per cent more work in 
twenty per cent less time. How much better is it, in simpler 
terms, than the old machine? 

(vi) I have two jugs. One holds five pints and the other six pints. 
If I go to the river, how can I get exactly two pints of water into 
one ofthe jugs? 

(v/i) What is the least number which, when divided by each of 
the numbers 7, 6, 5, 4, 3 and 2, leaves remainders of 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 
and 1 respectively? 

(>W/) A 'bus, which would not hold more than forty children, 
was hired to take a class on a Journey. The children agreed to 
pay equal shares of any money they spent on (he way. They 
spent fifteen shillings and three halfpence and paid equal shares. 
How many children were there in the class? 

As a rule children should not be given ‘catch questions'. But, 
at the right time and as a change from the usual examples, they 
enjoy a httle puzzle. (In such a case, of course, we explain that 
they have to look out for a catch or trick ) Puzzle-type questions, 
like the following, particularly if they are humorous, often lead 
to varied, amusing, useful and interesting discussions, not only 
of number but of words and language. 

(0 A duck in front of a duck. A duck behind a duck. A duck in 
the middle. How many ducks in all? 

(I'O Six wet towels, hung on a line in the sunshine, dry in thirty 
minutes. How long does it take one towel to dry? 

(Hi) Which is the heavier: a pound of iron or a pound of 
feathers? 

(jv) What is a half of two and two? (Three different answers arc 
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(«r) How many triangles are 
there in this figure? 


(») How many triangles arc 
there in this figure? 




(wO How many triangles are 
there in this figure? 


(4) Fun with 'problem' 

Chil^cn are helped to build up a happier attitude towards 
problem-solving if, from time to time, class and teacher work 
out interesting little problems together. This is better than 
setting written ‘problems’ taken from a text-book. The solving 
of these little problems then lakes on the nature of a game, 
tven though children do not solve a problem, they enjoy talking 
about It and trying it out on other children. That they have 
ai e to get the right answer for themselves becomes less 



Here are some examples of such problems:— 

'"“’•y-foT mite apart. A man kaves one 

the same S™'* '5' P" i'""''- At 

lowS?. •'t' “">"<* ''ii'ilge and cycles 
leave hi. hoar. Just as the first man 

mnh tn«. tattles on his nose and then flies at twenty 

San the second tillage, until he meets the second 

the iim -I?" n" “ moment nnd then flics back to 

m\^^HrfaMoe"^h?g'll“,‘"'"“'"™ 



SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT— 13 
(Fractions) 

In the section preceding Chapter XIV it is pointed out 
that there are a variety of words and phrases which 
indicate that division must take place. For instance: — 

‘Share 56 oranges between 8 people.’ 

‘How many times can 1 take 8 from 56?’ etc. 

Unless children recognize these words and phrases 
and understand what they mean they are likely to have 
difficulty in dealing with many of the problems in which 
division is needed. 

Now let us look at another group of related phrases 
which children meet in everyday life and when learning 
arithmetic. 

We, as teachers, know that the symbol can be 
expressed in a variety of phrases such as: three-quarters 
(or three-fourths); three divided by four; three out of 
four; in the ratio of three to four. Bui we also know that 
each of these phrases represents a slightly different idea. 
These ideas can perhaps best be seen if set down as 
diagrams (Fig. 155, next page). The last item of the 
diagram may also be expressed as 4) 3. This link between 
^ and 4jT is needed in changing fractions to decimals. 

Children meet all these ideas (except perhaps ‘ratio’) 
and the phrases which indicate their use, in their arith- 
metic at the primary school. For instance, in trying to 
solve the following \vritteD problems, children need to 
see that the various phrases used all lead to the use of the 
symbol 

(i) There are 120 children in a village. Three-quarters 
of them go to school. How many children go to 
school? 

(ji) There are 120 children in a village. Three out of 
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sometimes gi\cn to this question, although only one is correct 
arithmetically. What arc they and how arc they obtained?) 

(») A man weighs ten stones when he is twenty years old. How 
much will he weigh when he is sixty? 

(lO How many minutes are there fVom two to two to two two? 

It must be repeated that the greater our own interest and sense 
of fun the more likely arc our children to enjoy their arithmetic. 
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down and multiplying’, etc.) commonly given for the 
working of fractions. Many children can apply such 
rules to examples which are apparently more difficult. 
Yet they cannot do these simple problems. This is 
because they do not understand the meaning of the 
phrases used. 
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every four go to school. How many children go to 
school? 

(lit) There are 120 children in a village. Three times as 
many go to school as do not. How many children 
go to school? 



Three-quarteri 
(or a group) 


■nirteoutoffour 


Three out of every four 


Three divided by four 
(oraquaner of three) 



figure 1)5— Themeaningeof'i' 


(/v) 


(V) 


children in a village. Thirty of these 
chi dren do not go to school. What fraction of the 
children go to school? 

TJree bars of chocolate are shared between four 
Children. How much do they each receive? 


“> ""te that tha solving of these, and 
oT. e ““mplra, does not require the use of any of the 
rules (about L.C.M.S’, ‘cancelling', ‘turning upside 
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B — Further work in subtraction of fractions 
The next stage in subtraction occurs when the mixed number 
from which we are subtracting contains a fraction smaller than 
that in the number we are taking away for example — l^.* 

This stage in subtraction has Iwen considered with whole 
numbers in Chapter XII, and in dealing with the calculation of 
measures. It is an idea with which the children are already 
familiar and it should be shown to them as such. The method of 
teaching should be the same as for the previous type of sub- 
traction example. 

But first it is wise to give the children some revision of this 
kind, referring to apparatus if necessary: I - i, 1 — i. 1 — 

I “ 1 In each case they need to think of the whole one 

mterms of the fraction they are taking away. That is, they think 

The ability to do this is necessary when they come to examples 
such as that already given, namely 3i — It is suggested that, 
when first dealing with an example of this kind, it should be set 
otit in vertical form like an ordinary subtraction example, 
piildren who have dealt with halfpennies and farthings 
m British coinage can do this easily. But even in other 3i - 
countries the principle is familiar to the children, if they li 
^''e followed the subtraction methods outlined in — 
Chapter XII. 

The standard phrasing and the thought processes using the 
method of subtraction known as decomposition f go like this : 


m change both to the same kind of fraction Tliefe are many 
common to both, but it is best to look for the loHesl wmmon 
nP’JUVf'’ because fractions with small denominators are easier to deal wi^ 
whethMi’’*" familiar with faclois. wre nay show that the idw de^nds u|»n 
jhere ^ common factors. But it u not neerssar/ to deal with this at the 

Profiles course, change both mimbets to improper 

S“btra« m the usual svay. But this causes trouble and leads to mistakes 
t ir'l? to deal with large numbers (for example. 127J — w) , 
to U. c ® tfethod of equal addiiioits is used, four quarters are added 
in ih» J^ction m the top number, and one whole is added to the unit 

bottom number as shown here. li 



CHAPTER XXVI 

MORE ABOUT FRACTIONS 
The work and activities described in Chapter XXII arc mainly 
concerned with helping children to understand what fractions 
are. It shows how fractions may be thought of in ‘families’, and 
how u IS possible to change one kind of fraction for another 
(equivalence). The children are also expected, at that stage, to 
learn how to find the simple fractional parts of money and 
various measures; and how to deal with easy calculations in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 

In going on to further work with fractions, in the primary 
«hool, it is well to think again about the scope of the work. In 
Chapter XXII it is strongly suggested that the primary school is 
not the place for dealing with difficult and invol\-ed fractions; 
that we should deal inainly with the fractions commonly met in 
everyday life and business. If this work is understood and well 
practised, then those primary school children who go on to 
study mathematics at the secondary level will have a good 
foundation on which to build. 


A Further \\ork in addition of fractions 
There are no new ideas to be learnt in ‘addition’, but children 
may practise more difficult examples. For instance, they may 
add together more than two fractions, such as, (0 i + i + it 
00 J + i + T^. This is also the stage when the teacher may 
introduce the words numerator and denominator, and the 
phrase ‘lowest common denominator'. The children are already 
iamiliar with the ideas. These ideas may now be connected with 
names, so that description and reference become easier.* 


i -IK'-. ™ to.. 

>r subtracting fnctiom or (lincrent kinds, for eaample, t and i. 


When iddmi 
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rectangles of paper. They fold and cut one of these pieces into 
halves. The teacher then writes on the blackboard ‘i of i’, and 
says: T want you to find, by folding and cutting, a half of a half.’ 
The children do this, finding, by comparison with the whole, 
that a half of a half is a quarter of the whole. This is put down 
on the blackboard: i of i = J. 

Similarly by the use of folding and cutting, or by draw’ing and 
shading on squared-paper (see page 382), the children find, for 
example, that: — 

iofi-i iofi=i ioff«^ 

i of i = t Of i i of } = i j of i = iV 

(6) The word 'of' replaced by the muUiphcauon sign — We should 
next remind the children of one of the interpretations of the 
multiplication sign. For example: 

2x3 may mean two lots of three; 

7x2 may mean seven lots o/two; 

6x3 pence may mean six groups o/three pennies. 

Similarly, we can say that: 

7 X i means scvxn o/thc fraction 
and J X i means a half qfa quarter; 

and J X i means two thirds of a quarter. 

Thus we show that, m general, they can repbee the word 'oF by 
the multiplication sign. 

(c) Working out the artnrer — The examples already worked out, 
by using rectangles and squared- 
paper, are now set down again, (Oiorj-t xj-} 
using the multiplication sign as (<0 1 or i - | x i - t 
shown here. We now point out x I 

to the children that the results (0 1 off - 4 x I « iV 
suggest a way of getting the ("H of J - | x I - * 
ans-ftCTS qukVly.TViatn.byiKoW- 

pl)ing the two numerators together we get the numerator 
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‘I cannot take three-quarters from one quarter. 

So I use one of the three units (leaving two units) and change 
it into quarters, making five quarters in all. 

Now I begin again. > » 

Three quarters from five quarters leaves two quarters, i I- 
Put the two quarters in the fractlons-column of the ^ 
answer. i-i 

Now deal with the units. 

One from two leaves one, etc- 
The answer is 1}, that is 1^.* 

When the children have practised this they go on ? | ~ 

to easy examples such as the one shown here, in which 

the i has to be changed for i. 

Similar examples should then be worked out in horizontal 
form like this:— 

(0 2l-} = 2 + i-3-n-5 + l-j = l+J-3 = li=U 
00 3i-J.3 + i-J-2+J+}-3-2+j-J-2} 
010 43-23 = 2 + 3 - 3-1 + 3 + 3-3 = 13-1 = 1 }. 

The teacher shows that the ideas are just the same as those 
used in the vertical arrangement. 

In example (W), however, the units arc subtracted before the 
fractions. 

In the next step there is again no new ide.i, but the children 
have to find common denominators before decomposition and 
subtraction can take place, as in this example: — 

5J-2J = 3-f-i-i«3+A--A^2+fi+A--A 

= 2 + ii -iV = 2H. 

C — Further uork in multipUcation of fractions 
(I) Multiplying a fraction by a fraction 
We help children by returning, when the occasion demands, to 
practical examples of arithmetical ideas. Most children are 
helped to understand the method and meaning of multiplying a 
fraction by a fraction if we again give them paper for folding, 
cutting, drawing and shading. 

(a) The use of the \iord *<?/’ — The children each have two equal 
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worked in either of the two ways already described, so that the 
answer is obtained from either 3 x 4 or 6 x 2. 

From these and other similar examples the children see why 
only one of the two numbers (which are to be multiplied to- 
gether) has to be divided, and why they may choose the most 
convenient one.* 

When this method is understood, it is possible to go on to 
show the children that, in the multiplication of fractions we can 
avoid long calculation by simplifying the example before doing 
all the multiplication. 

Let us look at example (iv) given under (c), that is • 




3 X .w = i 
4x6^“ 


Bearing in mind the examples, such as 6 x 5 divided by 2, 
which they have just been doing, and knowing that they can 
divide the top and the bottom of a fraction by the same number, 
the children do not find it difficult to see that ^ ^ g can be 

simplified before further multiplication takes place. They can 
divide both the ‘3 x 5’ and the *4 x 6' by three; in the first 
case they divide the ‘3’ of the *3 x 5’ by three, in the second c^e 
they divide the ‘6’ of the ‘4 x 6’ by three. So that the expression 

becomes ^ ^ which, on multiplication, gives 
‘1X6 4x2 

The example is first set down in full as: 


J X 


3 x5 1x5^, 
4x6 4x2 


Later, the children are shown that the written work Is reduced 
by setting down the example as: 


i x{ 


- 3 ^ ^ = 
”4x6 




. • OuUren might be tramcdtodoM Him. working to 

without much undeRtanding of what they «« when they 

mvanably leadi to confusion and msukes in later wrk. espeaally when they 

*0 on to leam algebra in the secondary school. 
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of the answer; and by multiplying the two denominators 

togetherweget the denominator of the answer. For example; — 

(d) Simplifying the answer — The children are already familiar 
with the idea of expressing fractions in a different form. They 
also know that, without change of value, a fraction may have its 
numerator and denominator multiplied (or divided) by the same 
number. For instance, in dealing with the ‘answers’ above, the 
children can see that i may be changed to ^ by dividing the top 
and bottom by 2. Similarly, they can sec that H becomes i, if 
top and bottom are divided by 3. 

(e) Simplifying before working oul — Before going further, we 
must make an important principle clear to the children. (The 
understanding of the principle is also necessary for much of the 
work done later at the secondary school level.) 

The principle may best be explained by means of definite 
examples. 

(0 Let us consider ’6 x 5’ divided by 2. The children can obtain 
the answer ‘15’, by multiplying five by six and dividing the 
obtained by two. Wc can point out, howe\er, that 
X may mean six groups of five. If these six groups are 
divided by two (that is, if we take a half of them) we have three 
groups of five, that is, 15. 

^ ^*3mple such as ‘7 x 6* divided by 2 may be w orked in a 
slightly Afferent way. Here we have to find a half of seven 
groups of sLx. Now, a half of one group of six is three, so that if 
w e treat each group of six in the same way we have seven groups 
of fAw, that IS, twenty-one. 

("0 A third example such as 6 x 4 divided by 2 can be 
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Similarly i-r2=iofi=ix^=i 
and i 4 = i of i = i X i = i. 

We are thus dealing with the sharing idea of division.* For 
example, i -r 2 means that we arc breaking up the half into two 
equal parts, each part being equal to one quarter of the whole. 

(b) Dividing whole numbers by easy fractions (for example, i, 
i) — In explaining this next step we use the grouping* idea of 
division. 

An example such as 1 — i may be put into these words : ‘How 
many quarters in one whole?* The answer is four. Similarly 
2 -7- i (How many quarters in two?) — ^The answer is eight. 
And 10 — i (How many quarters in ten?) — The answer is forty. 
Similarly, 2 ~ ^ (How many thirds in two?) — The answer is six. 
And 5 4- J (How many thirds in five?)— The answer is fifteen. 

When the children have dealt with many examples like this 
they can be led to see that the answer may be quickly obtained 
by multiplying the first number by the denominator of the 
fraction, for example, 5— i“5x3 = 15. 

(c) Dividing a fraction by a fraction (for example, i, i)— The 
same idea of division by grouping is now extended to examples 
like this: i -r i (‘How many quarters in a half?’)— We know 
the answer is two. But. using the previous idea, we multiply the 
half by four (the denominator of the fraction by which we are 
dividing), so that J — i=ix4=2. 

Similarly, i-ri = ix3 = li 

and i— i = ix3 = 3. 

(d) Dividing by other fractions (for example, J, |) — In order 
to complete the steps for understanding the rule for division of 
fractions, it is first necessary to show that the bigger the quantity 
He are dniding by, the smaller ntU be the ansy\er. 

For instance, 24 - 3 =» 8. When we double the dividing 
number we have: 24 - 6 = 4, and the answer is halved. If we 
increase the dividing number four times, we have: 24 -r- 12 *=» 2, 
and the answer is only a quarter of the first answer. Similarly, 
36 - 3 » 12. and 36 - 9-4. (Here we have increased the 
* Seepatn9]-4 ftn4 212-H •ti«e»Je*ior diriiiM are iSiicinvJ in dmO. 
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A later step shows how division of the top and bottom of the 
fraction may be done more than once. For example : 


i V a - 2 X 3 I X J , 

^ “ na m2 ^ 

I 2 

We first divide both top and bottom by ‘2*. Then we divide both 
top and bottom by ‘3’. 


(2) Multiplying mixed numbers 

'^en multiplying mixed numbers it is usually necessary to 
chan^ thtm to improper fracliom. We can then see whether 
Simp cation is possible before the multiplication proceeds. For 
examoe: ^ 


2i. H-l 


X 


i»_3 X 1 , 

3 I X 1 “ 


D — Division of fractions 

Teachers are ollen content to give their children a rule for the 
division of fractions, without explaining the reasons for It. 
Explaining the rule to children is admittedly difficult, but it is 
[ho,lM'’“n “ “pona”! that we, as teachers, 

metlioH r'”'”'^ "“■“"a I'd' the use of the rule. The 

SrS^ll 1"“' "“tly sho™ by 

caretuUy graded stages. 

n«m6er-We show, for ex- 
of ® number by two we may find a half 


and 

Similarly, 

and 


6-2 = ior6 =3 

I0^2 = JoflO = 5. 
8 .^-4 = iof8 =2 
12-4=iofl2 = 3. 


In the same way, i-2=iofl=ixi = i. 
SiSo".)'"”"’' “»• 1 X i - 1 ‘■'O" work in 


ANALYSIS 10 
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number, by which we arc dividing, by three times; so the 

answer is only one third of the first answer.) 

In the same way: — 
since 2-i = 2x4 = 8 

then 2 — 4 

2 

and 

Similarly, since ^ ^ ^ ^ == 2 

then i-5=ixS=i. 

The children are then led to see that a general rule applies: to 

divide by a fraction we turn that fraction upside-down and re- 
place the division sign by a multiplication sign. The working 
then proceeds as in multiplication examples. 

E— Summary of points to remember in teaching fractions 

1. Understanding should come before ‘rules’ are given. The 
rules may then be applied intelligently, thus reducing the 
risk of errors. 

2. In the early stages, particularly, the children should learn 
^out fractions from their ovm practical activities. 

. ^ ^ •*’3t children understand each idea in 

turn before they are introduced to the next. 

4. We should deal mainly with the easy fractions which are in 
everyday use. 

5. The work should be carefully graded. The suggested steps in 
teaching are given in Analysis 10 (pages 454-7) 



(J) Roth fractiona ait chafisni. (Com- 1 (//O 1} 

mon fraction found b/ inspection ) 


[ 455 ] 

Division and Pioblem-type examples oa pa^es 456-7. 




Suggested stages and steps in the teaching of fractions 
(see Chapters XXII and XXVI) 


[4541 


Continued Tof MuIiipliawBi 





(5) Muliiplyinj mixc 





SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT— 14 
(77;e metric systeni) 

From time to time in the history of most countries it 
nas become necessary to standardize the units of 
measure m common use. For example, because various 
rades were adding different amounts to the original 
hundred-pound weight (the hundredweight) it became 
ne«ssary to standardize its value at 1 12 lb. 

of France found similar difficulties in the 
iinU century, buf, instead of standardizing the 
r™/? use, they decided to introduce a 

new set of units. In 1792 they adopted a 
standard unit, tho metre, 
of the °r ^ quarter 

Pari, ana ti ^ ^ earth which passes through 

of =n«2 ','r sun South poles. From this unit 
catjacitt^nff'’-T'i'’5? ““‘5 of urea, volume, 

lencth tr'aigtrt. smaller and larger units for 
next sSr '' «u times the 

this wav the other measures. In 

nature of Sirh* clauued that, because of the decimal 
made CMier Tlf° “'taj.gcment, calculations would be 
Sw L u . ' ‘’■“P ' uf F'utue were iustructed by 

i mtem o'?' •“ '>'■ "^“te used formerly. 

&S= o? , “tu "tu'riu system, 

metric ‘ !>?ut it would be helpful if the 

SinSe T “untries, but so far only 
thdr ov^r.™ “^e it, side by side with 

Chanter XYvtr”*^ scientific measurements, 

which « wntten for teachers in countries 

pulses ”°t me the metric system for all everyday 
sysS is tJi IT = ““"‘rj' "hure the metric 

a fittle abmu ™uy have to teach just 

chanter ,; ™' uysl'm- By comparison this 

chapter may suggest the extent of such work. 
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divided Into one thousand equal parts. Thus, each of these parts 
is a thousandth of a metre, that is, a millimetre. Tlie children 
now measure lengths irt centimetres nnd millimetres, using 
rulers. The results arc written doMTi in centimetres and milH* 
metres (for example, ‘7 cm., 6 mm.*) or in decimal form (for 
example, '7-6 cm.’). 

It Is a useful exercise for the children to work out how the 
centimetre corresponds to the unit which they themselves 
normally use for measuring short lengths. For example, by 
drawing a line four inches long, and measuring it in centimetres, 
they find that one inch is just over two and a half centimetres. 
By the end of this work on length the children should know 
1 metre (m.) -=» 100 centimetres (cm.) 

1 metre (m.) - I.OOO millimetres (mm.) 

1 centimetre (cm ) - 10 millimetres (mm.) 

1,000 metres (m.) •* 1 Kilometre (Km.) 

1 metre 39 inches* 

1 kilometre s:s { mile 

1 inch ^ 2) centimetres. 

( 2 ) ^rca 

If children understand the idea of area they should be able to 
deal confidently with the calculation of any areas they may have 
to find when using metric units. They may have to find areas in 
square centinieircs in their science lessons but the need to use 
other units Is unlikely to arise. 

(3) Volume and capacity 

In science cubic centimetres and litres arc the usual measures of 
volume and capacity. Misunderstandings and absurd answers 
way be avoided if children, from the beginning, have the right 
idea of the size of these units. 

"rhey know how to find volume in their own everyday units, 
it becomes necessary to find volumes in cubic centi- 
wetres, the children should be shown or, better still, they should 
wake a number of cubic centimetres. They may do this by 
• The symbol ‘ss’ meam ‘cquab approximately* 
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cane, wood, etc. They may then estimate its length roughly in 
terms of the units of length which they normally use. For 
example, they see that a metre is about three feet or one yard. 
Using their own foot-rulers they can measure the metre more 
exactly. They find, for example, that it is just over thirty-nine 
inches, that is. about a yard and three inches. This is the only 
information about the equivalence of the yard and the metre 
that most children need. It enables them to change metre 
lengths to their own units. For example, a hundred metres race 
c^ then be thought of as ‘just over a hundred yards’. (To be a 
mle more exact, a hundred yards plus a hundred ‘three-inches’, 
lhat IS, about one hundred and nine yards ) 

The kilometre is introduced by reference to longer distances, 
aps an descriptions of Jouroeys, in which distances arc given 
71,'' Again the children may 

, r ■' '’'™ corresponds with the 

fhinv n L: «ki"8 a "tetre as 1 A yards (that is, 

which .T - is approjimately 1,084 yards, 

Clinton of'’"''"'*' "’“"'“S. rot example, to dis- 

1 7' 7" "" (•“ ^metres). The 

»d a 7°"*'” "f “ X 1 "til't. itot is, about six 

and a quarter miles. 

shmlldl^*^ who are likely to go on to a further study of science 
Sd in n . ? ^ Metre sticks 

2 bv Provided and be 

metres ^ measure lengths in metres and centi- 

ceS. ° 1 rarest centimetre). The reason for the name 
should he discussed, and the proper abbreviations 

Should be used when writing do.™ the measurements. 

metre *■" '“8"“ Snd that the centi- 

Mato a7 ® “ “.f - is introduced to give 

S7e.7? “'h hcntimetres uud 

divided luto ten equal parts, the whole stick being 
• From ihe Fnoch word a thousand 
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‘50 C.C.’ becomes more than an abstract number. To measure a 
pint, and other common measures, of water m cubic centimetres 
»s an exercise which proiiides helpful comparisons. 

The need for a larger unit than the cubic centimetre arises 
when large quantities of liquids are to be measured. ‘A thousand 
cubic centimetres’ may sound a brge amount to the children, 
but when they arc shown a litre in the form of a cube, of side 
10 cm., they realize that it is not a \xry big unit. They may 
compare a litre measure with one made to hold another unit 
amount, such as a pint. For example, on looking at liireand pint 
measures they see that the litre is the larger By filling the pmt 
measure with water or sand, and emptying it into the litre 
measure until it is full, they find that a hire is about one and 
thre^uarters of a pmt. (This result may be compared with that 
obtained when measuring a pint of vsaicr in cubic centimetres.) 

The children may find (he capacity of wrious kinds of con- 
tainers by using a litre measure and a \csscl graduated in cubic 
centimetres. They may also measure out required quantities of 
liquids. • 

The results of such acthities should be wTitten not only 
m litres and cubic centimetres, but also in the units which 
the children normally use. {These need only be rough ap- 
proximations.) 

Through these simple acthities the children gain a clear idea 
of the size of the units, and learn that: — 

I litre = 1,000 cubic centimetres (c.c)* 

1 litre 5=: IJ pints. 


(4) U'eigfii 

open paper cube (one cubic centimetre), made when dealing 
"ith capacity, may be used to introduce the metric unit of 
"eight. The weight of the coW water required to fill one of these 
cubes (if it exactly one cubic centimetre) is called one 
Smm (gramme). (It is wise to emphasize that the water must be 


ch.mP'i? onginally tree by definitioii. Hk definition of the twn 

this IS no longer jinCT/y t^e <• litre = 1.000 in^i- 
^ " J.000 028 cc.). The difference u so small that it may be ignored for 
purposes. 
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cutting off one-centimetre lengths from a piece of wood of one 
centimetre square section (Rg. 156(fl)); or, they may cut the 




cuUrom rod Ohati*. one c c ) 

(one f?om S ceou^te square <W A shape for mating a cube 

tone c e ) from pa^r -nieflaps. shown by doited lines, may be turned over the 
edges and pasted to hold the cube together 


appropriate shape from paper and paste it together in the form 
children to under- 
stand what IS meant by a cubic centimetre, and they may be 
compared with other units of volume such as the cubic inch. 

- — ri Some of the paper cubes should be made 

with only five sides so that they may be used as 
g vessels to be filled with water or sand. 

, p ^siogtheseas measures it is possible to measure 

sroall quantities of liquid, or to measure the 

* I capacities of small containers. The slowness of 

* g rarasuTing, using a cubic centimetre, helps 

children (o see the need for a container 
‘ which IS marked to show the number of cubic 
2 -|_‘ ^ centimetres it holds at various levels (Fig. 157). 
^ _| why a narrow container is better 

^ I ' 1 ^ wide one to give accurate measurements 

^ of capacity. 

-A mta^uMg Possible a graduated measure of this kind 
cybnder should be provided for the children’s use. 
cime finding the capacities of various tins, 

ex^mnlf 

P . o 50 C.C.’ of water. When they actually see it, the 
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the metric system makes calculations in commerce, industry and 
science much easier. Similarly, it is said that the learning of 
arithmetic, including money and measures, becomes much 
easier for children in schools. 

In such a change, how’cvcr, there are difficulties. In many 
countries the everyday units have a long history. Many of them 
are ‘natural’ units, and hare their origins and continued use in 
the ordinary lives and work of the people. Moreover, people 
find it difficult to give up the old familiar units and accept new 
ones which they do not understand. It seems inevitable that, 
where new units are offidally introduced by law, the old units 
continue to be used for many years in the everyday affairs of 
the people. 

Schools must surely play a large part in making such a change 
effective. But it is not enough merely to make the children learn 
a new table of ‘facts’. It is more important than ever that they 
should be given regular practical experience with the new units. 
They must see, handle and are actual metre rulers, and get to 
know local distances in kilometres. They must handle and use 
Sram and kilogram weights. Above all, they must use metric 
‘money’ in the cIass*room ‘shop*. Activities of this kind arc 
essential for understanding and to bring famiharity with the 
new units, because for a long rim e, outside the school, g^o^vn- 
ups will go on working and thinking in terms of the old units 
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cold, Since the definition of the gram weight is: ‘the weight of 

one cubic centimetre of water at a temperature of 4° C. A more 

detailed explanation of why this particular temperature is 

chosen should be left until the children learn, in their science 

lessons, about the variation of density with changes of 

temperature.) 

We go on to point out that weighing by means of water is 
neither convenient nor easy! So, instead of a cubic centimetre 
of water, we usually use a piece of metal of ihe same weight {not 
size) Some one-gram weights should be available for the 
children to handle, and to use in the weighing of various small 
articles. Five, ten, twenty, fifty and one-hundred gram weights 
should also be available, in order to avoid the use of a large 
number of gram weights. 

The children sec that even the hundred-gram weight is not 
very heavy . They find, for example, that it takes more than 
lour hundred-gram wighu to balance a pound weight. The 
nee or a larger unit leads us to the kilogram (kilogramme) 
weight, a thousand grams. At least one such kilogram weight 
should be available for the chUdren to handle. Other\vise, as 
wi h all the other units, it is almost impossible for them to gain 
any real idea of the kOogram. 

Larger objects may now be weighed in kilograms and grams, 
itie kilogram itself may be weighed in the units in common use, 
an a rough equivalent may be worked out. For example, a 
kilogram is just a little more than two pounds and three ounces, 
one-fifth of a pound. A rough guide of this 

• . ^ children to make quick comparisons of weights 

use with those stated in the units they commonly 

written down as kilograms and grams, or as 
f decimal parts. By writing down the weights in 
Ihe early stages, children begin to see that 
the metric units form a ‘system’ based on decimals. 

( 5 ) Adoption of the metric system 

It IS claimed that, in any country, replacement of other units by 
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properly. It seems impossible if the class is large and the amount 
of time and money available is small. This is understandable, 
but we should not be discouraged. If «c begin at once to make 
a/eiv necessary items and make sure they are properly stored, 
we soon find that our stock ‘grows*. After two or three years it 
becomes quite big. Again, we should get the older children in 
the school to help, particularly in making the easier apparatus: 
for example, in cutting and marking out sets of flash-cards or 
practice-cards. 

We should be sure, when making sets of apparatus, to make 
a few more than are necessary for the children in the present 
class. This saves any inconvenience when bits of apparatus are 
lost or broken, or when the size of the class increases. 

Apparatus should be attractive to children (colourful, if pos- 
sible) so that they like to handle it and arc keen to use it. As far 
ss possible it should also be self-explanatory and self-corrective, 
so that children may use it advanta^ously, without the direct 
supervision of the teacher. 

Q^Materiah 

(0 Materials for general use 

Very few schools can afford toftupall the material they need, but 
teachers who are ahve to the possibilities may make excellent use 
of much ‘scrap’ material. A resourceful teacher collects material, 
sod encourages his children to do so, from all kinds of sources. 
For example:— 

(0 We may approach government departments for ^e gift or 
loan of maps, other geographical information, mechanical scrap, 
pa^r waste, small timber off-cuts, and so on. We should also 
ask for useful hints and advice. , , 

UO We may get to know the teachers at the nearest secondary 
School. They can sometimes lend apparatus to illustrate vanous 

points to the children. ^ ... f. ,, 

(''0 We can get our families and friends, and the families of our 
children, to collect empty cardboard packets, tins, newspapers, 
etc. 

OO We may be able to get containers, off-cuts, scrap of all kinds, 
"om friendly traders, builders, etc. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


PROVIDING EQUIPMENT AND 
MAKING APPARATUS 

A — The need 

We help children s understanding by prosiding them with the 
experiences which gi\e meaning to ihc particular work they are 
doing. Sometimes it is enough to remind them of the things and 
ppemn^ in their homes and surroundings. Often, however, 
the experience must be more immediate and direct. For this 
reason It is vital that teaching apparatus and equipment should 
aval able in the class room at the moment they are needed. 

'to' Uie use of apparatus 
j to' ^ *u success. The materials and devices 

teentad la this book ate only a/ds to learning and o/ds to leach- 
pieic tmportance and value depend on the teacher, on the 

.1, ? relationship beween himself 

and the individual child. 

tol^! uPPUtetus is usually that uhich is easy to make and 
•» tondlc and understand, 
Tn m , I* ““ (“"S’ "“T confuse him), 
uo matter how intcicsting they may be for grown-ups to make. 

the V™- piece of apparatus in slew of 

“ pucjicuto class or an individual child, 
adanflri f * described in this book may have to be 
inff the 'i needs. For example, apparatus for show- 

sma ““Ship between units of money, and other mca- 
S'"!- ” to' Ptopted for the units used 

more ‘"vent something 

and !l, ” ' ‘‘“PU” >" toows the children 

and the environment in which they live. 

® — Difficulties 

^eti first we begin to (each it often seems a difficult task to get 
apparatus and material we want in order to do the work 
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piece of card determines the size and number of the pieces of 
apparatus ^\hich may be made from it. Thus, unless we are 
careful, we may quite easily waste a lot of material. 

As an example, some information about card and paper 
manufactured in Great Britain is in App)endix B, page 489. 
This shows that it is ad\Tsablc to ask for information from 
dealers, and if possible to gel samples for inspection before 
making an order. 


D — Storage 

This is quite a problem, particularly in areas where the climate 
tends to cause rapid decay of materials. It is wise to keep 
material which is not in frequent use (for example, pieces ^ 
apparatus used from time to time for demonstration) in a closed 
cupboard. If no cupboard space is aNuilable, it should be pro- 
tected as far as possible (for example, by wrapping in news- 
paper). Other material, such as flash-cards, which the chuorra 
use from day to day for their own incidental learmni, should w 
itept in strong envelopes or boxes clearly labelled Xo show tte 
contents. The children should be given full details, so that they 
know not only where to go in order to get the api^tus they 
need but also where to put it when they have finished. 

Bits of apparatus are sometimes mislaid or dropped on the 
floor. It is useful to have a ‘lost-property box’ on the teacher s 
desk. Any ‘lost’ piece is put in the box and later put back (by a 
monitor) into the proper envelope or box. 


E Some further details of apparatus 

W nmy be mad= m Ihe fom»vmg lengths 

for different pniposes: ten. bs-eUt:, t»-enty and nsenty-fotir 
inches. Construction is easy and the same m each case. 

(0 Bs. 16. page 34. For the -lO’ number.shde a pie« of 
fairly t4k irdboard, 10 by 31 inches, is cut out Two stnps 
10 by 1 inches, are cut out and pasted alongthe outside rfges of 
the first piece (Fio. 158(o)), thus leaving a groove, U meto 
wide, dovs-n the middle. One side is marked off and numbe^ 
as shown. We then cut eleven strips, each one meh wide, m the 
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following lengths: 10, 9, 8, 7, 6; two of 5; 4, 3, 2, 1 inches. (The 

quickest way to do this is to take a piece of cardboard 10 by 6 



PIOURE J38 — 'The 'iCf immber-dHle: slide. (6) A Quick melhod 

oT mskoiE the unmarked strips 


inches and mark it out as in Fig. 158(6)) TTie strips are neither 
marked nor numbered. 

00 Fig. 24, page 44. In this case the strips for the *10’ 
numbec-sUde are numbered to show their lengths. 

{in) Fig. S6, page 106. The ‘24* slide is provided with a 
‘runner’ to cover np irumbers not wanted. (Thus, a child may 
work out a divbion example such as *17 -i- 3’ by measuring off 
a ‘three’ strip as far as the number ‘IT, and find that it goes five 
times rvith two over.) The runner is made of thick paper. This 
is folded along the dotted lines (Rg. 159) and wrapped around 
the mimber-sUde. The shaded potdon is then gummed down. 
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figure IS9— Making a ‘nifiner* for a number-slide. (Tbe paper strip is 
wrapped round the slide and the shaded part gummed down) 


(6) Number-tops (Fig. 26, page 45)— A circle of radius two 
inches is drawTi on Ught-coloured cardboard. Round the cir- 
cumference six points, two inches apart, arc marked off, that is, 
using the same radius. These points are joined to form a regular 
bexagoD. The shape is cut out and marked as in Fig. 1 60. A short 
pointed stick is pushed exactly through the centre of the hexagon. 



FIGURE 160.— Making a number-top 


Glue is applied at the centre to keep the stick upright and rlgj-j. 

Several number-tops should be made, and thesectionsnumbered 

so that, in playing a game, children may co«r a!l the pritnary 
facts. . 

(0 77.f CRg. 27. Ng "“7 >>' "Xd a, 

^■arious staccs. For instance (see Fig. )• 

(0 The ’0*’ couchl are used as objeets caunlinE. 
vn lie 'feh^are marled s.ith nuraber-rartenrs 
recognized. 
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(lu) The ‘fish’ are marked with figures to be recognized. 

(iv) "^e ‘fish’ have incomplete number ‘facts’ on them. (When 
the fish are ‘hooked’ they have to be ‘landed’ by putting 



FIGURE 161.— Vanoui 'fisb* for ihe -fishing game* 


number. For example, a fish 
nr fnv,! ^ ^ ‘landed’ on a spot, on the floor, 

or table, marked *12’.) 

v) The fish are marked svith weights in pounds and ounces. 
A steel paper-clip is atUched to each fish (cut out of paper) 
Which IS placed in a box or on the floor. The children, in groups 
0 wo or t ree, each have a line to which a small horseshoe 
magnet is attached. They try to catch a fish by attraction of a 
clip to the magnet. Each time they catch fish they write in their 
oo s. we have no magnets and cannot borrow them from 
science teachers at a nearby secondary school, the game may 
still be played. Hooks (or bent wire) are put on the lines. One of 
tne children sits under the table and hooks fish on to the lines 
ot children waiting above. 

id) Ffash-cards (Fig. 34. page 60; Fig. 38. page 73; etc.)- 
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Suitable sizes, as already recommcnckd, are 3 by 2 inches (for 
children’s use in individual and group activities) and 8 by 4 
inches (for teacher’s use in demonstrations and class games). 
One comer (the same one in each case) is cut off each card. They 
are then easy to stack so that all the question sides, or all the 
answer sides, are uppermost. This saves much time in arrange- 
ment, and often avoids the spoiling of a game. 

It is suggested that, whenasel of flash-cards is being prepared, 
all the question sides be wltlen first, and then all the answer 
sides. There is then much less risk of confusion. 

(e) The 'division train' (Fig. 49, page 96)— The method of con- 
struction is similar to that of the number-slides. In fact a 
separate apparatus is not essential, as the ‘24’-slidc may be used 
for the purpose. 

(f) A pair of scales — Four pieces of wood A, B, Cand D,arc cut 
to the sizes shown in Fig. I62(o). A hole Is made one inch from 
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edge. Loops of string are used to hang the pans on the beam, 
small grooves being cut at X and Y to keep them in position. 
The beam is then balanced by shaving off a little of the wood at 
the heavier end. Fig. 162(6) shows the complete apparatus. 

(g) Clock-faces (Fig. 80, page 139) — This piece of apparatus 
should be big enough for the whole class to see at the same time, 
"^e rectangle of strong white cardboard is about two feet by 
sixteen inches. The large clock face, showing the minute posi- 
tions painted in black, has a diameter of about one foot. The 
smaller clock face, showing only the hours, is a detachable circle 
and has a diameter of about nine inches. A small nut and bolt 
hold the fingers in position. A wng-nut is most suitable as it 
enables the small face to be detached more quickly. 

Qj) pie place-\ahe slide and 140, pages 195 and 404)— 

^ IS also used in connexion with decimals, and for demon- 
a ^u*”(f ^d “«^ods of multiplication and division by ten and 

It is very similar in construcUon to the number-slides. It con- 
sists of four pieces of thick cardboard:— 


21* X 6* Base 
21* X 2* Strip A 
21* X 3* Strip B 
21* X 1 * StnpC. 

Strips A and C are stuck on to the base, leaving a groove along 
hich strip B may slide. The apparatus is marked as in Fig. 163. 



figure 163.— The place-vatoe link. (The head of a oail oi 
tspresent* the decimal point) 


A sht IS cut in strip B along its length to a point about an inch 
m each end. A nail or screw is driven through the slit and into 
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the base, so that its head acts as a decimal point between the 
units and the tenths. 

When the slide is used for ordinary numbers, as described in 
Chapter XIII, a piece of paperis folded round the slide to cover 
up the decimal places and point. 

These examples are sufficient to show that, with care, appara- 
tus may be made simply and cheaply. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


ORGANIZATION, TESTING AND MARKING 
In some places schools are required to follow a scheme of work 
laid down by a central authority. In other areas, head teachers 
and their staffs are responsible for deciding and planning the 
nature and extent of the arithmetic work. 


A — Planning for the nbole school 
It IS suggested that a head teacher who is planning his o\vn 
arithmetic schemes should keep in mind the following points: — 

(0) It is best, first of all, to decide upon the desirable minimum 
standard to be attained by the majority of his pupils by the time 
they leave the primary school. In other words, he asks himself; — 
(0 ['Vhat arithmetic do they need to know in order to live full, 

stud^?’ careers, or 

arithmetic ran I properly expect most of my boys 
and girls to learn during the years they are with me?’ 

The anwen to these ttio quesUons should be ivritten down in 
detail. 

(1) Some of the children whose abilities are above average 

further studies in mathematics and science. These 
pro a y need more arithmetic than the minimum Hjis ‘extra’ 
work should extend and enrich their raathemaUcal thinking, and 
no mere y give them more practice at mechanical examples u Inch 
they are already capable of doing. Moreover, it should be given 
cac stage of their progress through the primary school, not 
only in the final year. ^ } 

children, on the other hand, may be unable to 
«e t e desirable minimum. Their ability is such that less 
of them and their progress is necessarily slower. 

out about the range of 
^ he can take steps to organize work to 

c ifiercnt children. In some larger schools it is possible 
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to ‘stream’ the classes, so as to keep the able, the average, and 
the less able members of any particular age-group in separate 
classes. Each class works at a different level and at a different 
pace. When such ‘streaming’ takes suitable account of ability in 
arithmetic there is no problem: all the children m a class are able 
to work at much the same level and rate. But. if anthmetic plays 
a comparatively small part in the ‘streaming’, some children 
may be in a class unsuited to their ability or attainment in the 
subject. Some head teachers have attempted to provide for this 
in the upper parts of the school by organizing arithmetic sets’. 
The arithmetic period is arranged at the same time for all classes, 

and children go to their particular arithmetic set ,\v c may e 

higher or lower than their own class. Thus a twelve-year-old 
child may go to an arithmetic ‘set’ in which mos o e c i ren 
are ten years old. Similarly, a ten-year-old may be doing mathe- 
raatics at a higher level with older children. In the 
each class of a single-siream school may be f ’ 

(e) In deciding on the extent of the to be from 

each year-group the head teacher should bear m mind not only 
the nuratsr of his teachers but <h« 
of arithntetie. Thus he may nghtly decide 

orthearithmeticto b=cover«liuoueclass, 

topics iu those with teachers who arc ™ 

matically less able. «= h- “ 

“htura7hd“KlcH?d^oes.es^ 

year, he must make it up m the ncxl.^ 

(/) In deciding what »"* ,t ,s essential to study tL 

melhodsbysvhichitisw lK school. Ti. 

surroundings of the children industrial area hare 

cMdren in a ^oj-oo' j" “ ° „ „„l aira. The arithmetic they 
dillerent needs from those in y 

need is different, and many of the ' f) r learn „ 

may also be different. .-ichers in the school uh,„ 

« It is rvisc to co"SO^t.“ehmi.yk"owhis„»aX"- 
syllabus IS being P Dteussion meetings should also be 

part in the general scheme, iso oc 
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arranged regularly throughout the year so that methods may be 
standardized. Teachers who have special qualifications or par- 
ticular interests in arithmetic can be invited to put forward their 
ideas for general discussion. 

(A) It is unwise to base the planning upon the use of one par- 
ticular text-book throughout the school. The syllabus then 
depends upon the contents of the text-book. This is unsatis- 
factory because it takes little account of the special circumstances 
and needs of the school. Though the text-book may be well 
written and cs-entually necessary for the scheme, it has probably 
been written by somebody with no knowledge of the surround- 
ings of the school or of the children. A better plan is to decide 
upon the work to be co«rcd, and then to look for text-books to 
help the scheme to be carried out successfully. Sometimes It may 
be necessary to use ^arious text-books, each of which is useful 
at particular stages in the scheme. 

0) When planning that part of the scheme which is applicable 
to the \cry young children, it 1$ probably best to think of a pro- 
gramme of activities rather than ofa fixed amount of arithmetic 
to be learned. The most important thing at this stage is that the 
children s attitude to number work should be healthy. This 
means tlut they should enjoy their activities with numbers and 
want to find out more about them. The right altitude will have 
a ar-reaching influence on their later development in arithmetic, 
this dc«s not suggest, of course, that the early work need not be 
planned. Indeed, it is necessary to prepare very carefully, in 
order to give these young children all kinds of number experi- 
ence, as described earlier in this book. 

B Class-rcnm organization by the teacher 
Wlwn the teacher receives the scheme designed for his own class, 

e as the freedom and responsibility of carrying out the work 
in tus own way. But, again, there ate many considerations which 
he should keep in mind. 

® school. Methods 

should be agreed upon, so that children are not confused because 
one teacher uses a different method from another. 
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(i>) As far as possible, it must be arranged that children work at 
a level and at a rate suited to their ability. In this way they are 
likely to achieve success and make continuous progress. 

This means that the teacher may have to organize perhaps 
three or four groups of children, each group doing different 
work. Teaching time is then ^ven to each of the groups accord- 
ing to their particular needs. 

A teacher sometimes finds it possible to arrange parts of the 
scheme so that children can work individually at their own level 
and pace. This is particularly valuable when they are practising 
mechanical processes, since they can mark and correct their own 
work, allowing the teacher to give more attention to those 
children who are having difficulty. 
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In an individual scheme of this kind the work should be 
graded carefully into stages and steps (such as those outlined in 
the various Analyses in this book). Cards of exercises are pre- 
pared for each stage and step. One side of a card shows how the 
examples should be set down and worked (sec Fig. 164). The 



FIGURE 16S— Wall.pocket5 for stonng exercise cards, etc. 


cards are put into numbered xvall-pockets (Fig. 165) and the 
children work through each card in turn. When a card is com- 
pleted the child takes a corre^nding answer-card from a wall- 
pocket in another part of ttie room and marks his work. He 
records his score on a wall-chart and corrects his examples where 
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necessary. When in difficullies he informs the teacher, who 
attends to him as soon as posable. 

When properly organized the individual scheme works well, 
but there are some disadvantages '. — 

(0 It cannot cover adequately all the arithmetic needed in the 
primary school. It should be reserved nrainly for ^ttice. 

(iii It tends to make the arithmetic too formal, ^e value of 
poup and class working may be Imt. Much poup discussion 
arithmetical ideas is necessary if children are to understand them 

POThcm is a danger that the teacher may lose the stimulation 
that comes from teaching the children as a group. 

On the other hand, a weUuirganaed individual scheme enables 
the teacher to see. at a glance, the process of any mdividmri 
child. It also helps every child to see the work ahead and to 

notice his o^vn progress. , , .v t i 

Cc) When plann^g, it is neeessaty to br^k np t^ year s work 
into smaller amounts, to be covered each tenn. Many teachers 
also plan the work for each week. Thts may often be nc^sary, 
but it is a mistake to keep ripdly to a weeUy plan which my 
mean trying to teach too much too qutcUy. Some teachers 
become inefficient (and their ch.Idren fail to leam) bemuse they 
are amtious to complete the syllabus m time. Thus they often 
go on to new work before previous steps are properly known. 
Arithmetic is a subject in which each riew step depends upon a 

thorough understanding of the «rhcr steps Moreover, It shonM 

be remembered that a good plan for a chool allows for the 
situation where a class does not complete the w ork arranged for 
it. Thus the plan should ensure that each new class spends a 
little time revising the work arranged for previous years before 
bringing in fresh ideas. 


C— Testing 

We should test the children “* ■''8"'“' “ “h!'! 1° 
check accuracy and s[«ed. End out difficnUics and discover 
where further teaching is necessary. 
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(/) Tests 0 / menial arithmetic 

(а) Questions answered orally— The miin purpose of the two or 
three minutes of quick oral questioning at the beginning of a 
lesson IS to stimulate the children and prepare them for the 
thinking they ha\e to do in the rest of the lesson. Wc haw to 
make sure that all the children take part. 

(б) Questions answered on paper — Not more than ten to twenty 
should be given (orally) and these should be carefully planned. 
Each question should base a definite purpose, and the teacher 
should use the knowledge he gains from the results of the leaf. The 
purpose of a test may be: — 

(J) To check the children’s knowledge of the ’facts’. 

00 To find out whether details of the current work are 
undentood. 

(ilO To revise and keep fresh in the children’s minds certain 
aspects of work done In previous weeks. 

(fv) To lest ability to apply knowledge to everyday situations 
in the form oC simple problems stated In words. 

(v) To give the children the satbfaction and stimubtion of try* 
ing to solve problems and ’punles’ (see Chapter XXV). 
(v/) To give the children opportunities to use short methods of 
calculation (sec pages 193-6 and 435-7). 

(»/0 To test the spelling of words used in arithmetic lessons. 

These mental tests have little value unless we analyse the 
results and act upon them. As usual, the children who do well 
are encouraged, and those who do not are given extra attention. 
But much more important, and so often neglected, is the analysis 
which tells us which items are not well known and therefore 
merit further teaching. For instance, the analysis of a ten-ques- 
tion test for forty children may look like that in Fig. 166. 

This analysis takes only two minutes to work out, if the 
children indicate their correct answers by a show of hands. 'The 
teacher knows immediately that questions three, five and nine 
probably contain material which b not properly understood and 
known by the majority of children. Further work is needed here. 
The results of questions five and seven suggest that the ques- 
tions were badly phrased, or that some of the children had an 
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insufficient background to be able to answer properly. It is worth 
while to inspect the individual papers from time to time in order 
to obtain further information. 



FIGURE 166.— Analysijofmarksin*iDnsuiainaia«ict t 

(2) Written arithmetic tests 

■These have similar purposes to the mental tests, but th 
longer and are given less frequently. The type of ^ 
upon its purpose. The results may be used:—. spends 

(0 To grade children into groups of similar ability aj .l 
ning of the year. Here the test should contain example, 
arithmetic the children arc expected to have 
(to To find out what steps in a particular proccsj V 
missed or arc not kno>vn. This is called a diagnostic !(« I* 
the results should give a diagnosis of the difficulties or- ”*^use 
children. These tests must be very carefully compiiM“'^’''iduaI 
carefully marked. It is suggested that leaches ^ very 
examples similar to those gi>-cn in graded order in use 

for each of the processes (Copters XI to XIV). An -I'^palyscs 
of the mistakes should indicate the stage at which evS^^on 
going wTong and show the nature of the errors. ‘^'^ren are 


D — Marking and corrections 
It is suggested abos’C that children may mark their 
in an individual scheme, thus leasing more time fofj/^ples 
to teach. A great deal of the work may be marked 
way, particularly where it Is concerned with thf^^same 
mechanical processes. 
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Ideally, of course, each piece of work should be considered by 
teacher and pupil together, so that mistakes can be discussed, 
put right, and avoided in the future. But this is not always pos- 
sible, and often the teacher can do no more than give the 
answers in class and ensure that the children do the necessary 
corrections. \Vhat is important, however, is that every chDd 
should be aware that his work is supervised continuously, and 
checked from time to time, by a teacher who is interested 
m his progress. If a child marks his own work he should be 
encouraged to find out not only where he is wrong but why he 
is wrong. 

Some teachers use a system in which children change books 
^d mark each other’s work. This is unsatisfactory because it 
implies that the children cannot be trusted. Moreover, it en- 
courages the children to be interested only in the marks they 
have obtained rather than in the work and how it has been done. 

In some schools children are required to correct (that is, do 
agdn) every piece of incorrect work. This may not be advisable, 
as it may lead to boredom and frustration. We should always 
consider carefully whether corrections are necessary. Everything 
depends upon the character of the child, the kind of error and 
the nature of the work. 


E — Keeping records 

A simple record of his class is a great help to a teacher. It should 
show a few details of the progress of each individual child. Such 
a record need not be official, but may be kept privately in an 
or nary exercise book. A page for each child may show such 
details as these;— 


Name and date of birth 
Address. 

Birthday. CThis is often an important annual event for a chUd, 
and the teacher may well take note of it.) 
rather s occupation. 

Names and ages of other members of the family. 

FarticuUr interests at home and at school. 

Physical defects (if any). 



SOMETHING MORE TO THINK ABOUT? 

It is suggested more than once in this book that, as 
teachers, we should be able to justify the inclusion of 
everything we teach in the primary school. We may be 
able to ‘cut out the dead wood’, that is, to leave out 
some part of the arithmetic which is usually taught in 
schools but has little everyday importance or value. For 
example, rather than spend time on lengthy calculations 
of a kind rarely needed in everyday life, we may help 
children by the introduction of simple ideas of geometry 
and graphs. 

In our particular school we may find it desirable to 
omit other parts of the usual course and, perhaps, to 
introduce a very elementary treatment of topics often 
ipored untU the secondary stage of schooling. We 
should always be prepared to re-examine our work and 
to give careful thought to all the possibilities. We must 
find out what IS best for our children in our own schools, 
and we can do this only by trying out fresh ideas for 
ourselves. 

The good teacher always feels that there is room for 
miproveraent, not only In his teaching methods but also 
in what he teaches. Since we live in a changing world 
tnere IS always something new and fresh for us to think 
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USEFUL MATERIALS 
1. Materials to be collected locally 

Materials such as the following may readily be obtained by everu 
teacher. They are useful in many activities and games, and in making 
apparatus. 

Tins (empty and cleaned), of various shapes and sizes: e.g. miit 
cigarette, biscuit, polish, kerosene > 

Glass jars (empty and cleaned), of various shapes and sizes ; c.g |am 
paste, ointment ’ • 

Earthenware pots: e.g. local utensils 

Bottles (empty and cleaned), of various kinds: c.g. mineral-wjtj, 
beer, medicine 

Boxes (empty and cleaned), of various sizes and types: e g. 

boxes, cardboard cartons, wooden cases 
Packages (empty and cleaned), of all kinds sui table for ‘playing 
e.g. packets, cartons, tins, jars, bottles, boxes P • 


Paper, of all kinds : e.g. brown, coloured, packing, writing, 
newspaper 

Cardboard, of all kinds : e.g. from boxes, cartons, wntmg.pa(jj_ g 
books, registers . . . u «• 

Wood: e.g. from boxes, crates, straight branches of trees, carpjj^^, 
scrap, builders’ ofr<uls 

String, rope, etc. 

Cotton thread, tape, ribbon, etc 

Wire: e.g. from boxes, crates, etc. , , 

Rubber bands' e.g cut from old inner tubes of bicycle andmof^j 
tyres 

Paste, gum, etc. . „ - 

Razor-blades (fixed m wooden handles— for cutting out 

Pins, safety-pins, etc. 

Nails, screws, nuts and bolts, etc. 

Wheels, of various kinds and si^: c.g. from 

gramophones, bicycles, cars. qhe« and o^cr useful 
scrap are often available from bicycle mechanics, garjj^^ 
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measured. (Material of this Idnd should be kept in strong, 
dearly-labelled boxes of convenient size.) 

Clay — for modellmg. (To be kept m tins with close-fitting lids.) 

Labels, from discarded packages: e g. prices, names, descriptions, 
pictures 

Transport tickets (used): e g bus, tram, steamer, etc. 

Calendars, almanacs, time-tables (bus, train, etc.) 

Newspaper and magazine cuttmgs; e.g. pictures; graphs; advertise- 
ments (as colourful and attractive as possible)— for ‘shopping’ 
activities ; diet sheets and meal recipes — for references to quanti- 
ties; results of athleUc meetings, league tables, cncket averages; 
etc. 


2. Afateriab to be made 

Much of the apparatus mentioned lo this book may be made by a 
resourceful teacher, often with riie help of the children, from material 
such as that mentioned in section 1. For instance:— 


Sticks (small, short)— for counting, grouping, etc.: c e. from twigs or 
, carpenters’ ofr<uts 

Skittles, cubes and other wooden blocks: e g. from branches or car- 
penters ofr<uts 

Mtaiurms sticks 12 and 36 inches and/or i and 1 metre 
Weights: e.g. sand m bags or seaM boxes or tins 
Measunng vessels: e g. from tins, bottles or jars 
Pair of scales, see-saw 

^mber-traj^, number-boards, number-slides, etc. 
anadow suck, ram-gauge 


3. Materials that may have lo be bought 
Rulers, 1 foot and 1 yard, and/or 1 and 1 metre 

c wfuuj) ** well-greased and preserved 

Weights, standard set. ounce-pound and/or gram-Kilogram 
Me^g vessels, sUndard: pmt, quart. gaUon. litre 
inennometers: wall, chnical, etc. 

Spring balances 

Tools, e.g hammer, screwdriver, saw. chisel, pliers, pmeers, snips, 
me, scissors, kmves r r > r 

Pencils (coloured), paints, varnish, inks (including ‘water-proon, 
paint-brushes 


It should be remembered that items in section 3 
lessons other than arithmetic: for example, in 
geography, etc. 


are often needed for 
saence, handwork. 
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SOME DETAILS OF PAPER 
AND CARDBOARD 
(See pages 468-9) 


Nun. 

Six. 

Thickaen 

Cartridge Paper 
(Usual school 
drawing paper) 

Usual Size k 30* x 22* 

(This IS knowo as ImperialSIze ) But 
It may also be bought m these sues 
w hich are fractions of Imperul Sixc’ 
Folio- 2r X IJ* " 

Quarto— II* x 15* 

<>ruso-ll*x 7J*. 

Vanes in thickness 
but usual school 
paper u about 
^.Jb- per ream 
(<S0 sheets) 

SfanlUa Paper 
(Useful for mikmg 
folders and 
enitlopes) 

3€r X 

This size IS known as Double Cro%-n. 

About 80 lb per 
"«»WWshw). 

IfVte Card 
(Useful for flash* 
cards, etc.) 

25* X 

This size IS known as Po^'ol. 

^•nooikcr; 

"tote?'- 

Crf} board 
Sira*board 
Lraikerbee^ 

Usual size IS x 3<r 


Kordbcard 

Sold usually in miihirles of four feet; 
eg 8' X 4 '. 8' X ir.etc. 

nailei 

— J 
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SOME BOOKS FOR THE MATHEMATICS 
LIBRARY 

There are hundreds of books on all the various aspects of mathe- 
matics. The teacher has to make his own appropriate selection. The 
followmg list IS intended as a guide towards iie choice of books which 
may help the teacher of primary school Arithmetic. 

(G) — pubhshed in Great Britain 

(U) — published in the United States of America 


1 PRINCIPLES AND TEACHING METHOD 

ADASis A EMkgromd of Primary School Mathematics. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (G) 

®^'J^^*'ATOTULL & THEAKSTON. Jimlors Learning Mathematics. 

Arithmetic in the Infants School. 

Arithmetic Meaningful 
f/emcnfarj- Arithmetic; Its Meaning and Practice. 

CUKENAIM & GATTEONO Numbers m Colour. Heinemann (G) 

•''the Primary School Blackwell (G) 

^ r Society. Chicago University Press (U) 

DRUMM^. Learning Arithmetic by the Montesson Method. Harrap 

Concep/ion of iVimther. Routledge, Kcgan Paul 
s^N. Children Discover Arithmetic. Harper fU) 

Piy^^hology and Teachmg of Arithmetic. Heath (U) 
wiuoN. Teaching the New Arithmetic. McGraw-Hill (U) 

2. HISTORICAL 

BAIL Short Account of the History of Mathematics. Macmillan (U) 
of Mathematics. McGraw-HiU (U) 

^ORi. History of Mathematics. Marmtllan (u) 

of Mathematical Notations. Open Court (U) 
HOBSON. John Napier and The Invaahn of Logarithms. Cambridge 
Umversity Press (G) 

kune. Mathematics m Western Culture. Allen & Unwm (G) 
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SANFORD. Short History of Mathematics. Houghton-Mifflin fin 
SMELTZER. Man and Number. A. & C, Black (G) ' '' 

s>aTl!. Source Book in Malhematies. McGraw-Hill (U) 

SMITH. Number Stories of Long Ago. Ginn (G) ' 

SMITH & KARPINSKI. The HinAhArabic Numerals. Gina fUl 
YELDHAXt. Story of Reckoning in the Middle Ages. Harrap fG) 
YELDHA.M. Teaching of Arithmetic Through 400 Years. Harrap^ (G) 
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3. MEASURING 


BOWMAN. Romance in Arithmetic. University of London Pr^* (r\ 
GROOM. The Money Book. Rockcliff (O) ^ •' 


HALLOCK & WADE. The Evolution of Weights and Measures anA /A- 
Metric System. MacmiUan (U) * 


HOAD How time is Measured. Oxford University Press (G) 
HOGBEN. Man Must Measure. Publicity Products (G) 
NiaiOLSON. Men and Measures. John Murray (G) 

QuiCGAR. Survey of Primitive Money. Methuen (G) 

SMITH. Story of Measurement. BlackiveU (G) 

WATKINS, time Counu. NcvJIe Spearman (G) 


4. GENERAL 

BAKST. Mathematics; its Magic and Mystery. Van Nesuard (in 
BALL. Mathematical Recreations and Essays. MacmilUa (C) ^ ^ 
BELL. Development of Mathemaues. hfcGraw-HiU (U) 

BELL. Mathematics, Queen and Servant of Science. Bell (G) 

BELL. Men of Mathematics. (2 VoU.) Penguin (G) 

BROOKES & DICK. Introduction to Statistical Method. Heifiena.-, rr-i 
BURNS. First Steps in Astronomy. Ginn (G) ' ’ ’ W 

CLARKE. Fun Hiih Figures. Heuicraann (G) 

DANTZiG. Number, the Language of Science. Allen &. UnwL" foi 
DAMS & KELLY Short Course on Surveimg. McGfav..Hiij fi-, ■' 
DECRAZlA. .Maths IS Fun. Allen & Unwin (G) ^ 

DUDENEY. Amusements in Mathematics. Nelson (G) 

GARRETT. Siaiisiies in Psydwlogy and Education. Longna-j (c\ 
lURT, .Makers ofSaence. Oxford University Press (Gj " ^ 

HEADI. Works of Archimedes. Dover (U) 

HOGMN. Sfathemaiia for the M»W«on. Allen & Unv.-in (qj 
iioopDt. Makers of Malhematies. Faber & Faber (G) 
lOTF. How to Lie ittlh Staitsiics. Golbncz (G) 

LARSON. Enrichment Program far Arithmetic. Row Petenijn n*i 
RICILARDSON. Survc)u:gfor Schools cnd Scouts. Pitman (G) 
TLiiNBULL. <7r«r Mathematicians. Methuen (G) 


5. children’s BOOKS 


(II is often impossible to find a book or senes of bool^ ^ ^ 
suited to the needs of children in a parucubr school oy f^r-cuiy 

Fre- 
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quently such books do not exist. However, the teacher may select for 
adaptation to local conditions many useful points from books like 
those Lsted here.) 

BURNiSTON. Real Arithmetie. ColUns (G) 

CAREY FRANCIS. Highway Arithmetics, liogmans (G) 

CLARK &. ORimrKS. Jtigfitwoy Arithmetie. University of London 
Press (G) 

CLARK, JUNE & CLARK. Growth in Arithmetic. World Book Co. (U) 
DURELL. Junior School Arithmetic. Bell (G) 

GUNDERSON & HOLLISTER. Leomuig to use Arithmetic. Heath (U) 
HAinLTON. London Arithmetic. Uiuvcrstty of London Press (G) 
SCHONELL & CRACKNELL. Right from the Start Arithmetic. Ohver & 
Boyd (G) 

TAYLOR. New Nation Arithmetics. Nelson (G) 

WHirwELL & GODDARD. Ncw Primary Arithmetic. Schofield & Sims 

(G) 

WILLIAMS. Kingsway Junior Arithmetic. Evans (G) 

(Anon.) Practical Malayan Arithmetic. Longmans (O) 

Note — Although arithmetic books written for particular areas are 
not very common, their num^ts ate increasing nowadays. Teachers 
should always be on the alert for the publication of books designed 
for use in their own regions. 
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Activities, informal, 19-37 
— , oral class, 46-7, 60, 73, 8S-9, 
.1.07,249-51 

Activiti^ children’s, in addition, 
41-50. 53-62 

— , area. 422-3 

— . capacity, 134-6, 349-50 

— . counting, 21-2, 26-30 

— , division, 93-7 

— . fractions, 373-86, 388-90 

— , groupine, 77-9 

— . length, 124-31, 302-6 

— . — — meinc sj'stem, 460-4 

money. 264-8. 271-2 

— . — — multiplication, 77-80, 
244-55 

— subtraction, 64-6, 73 

— , tables, 244. 247-53 

— , lime. 137-42. 361-6 

weight, 131-4, 325-9 

volume, 424-5 
Addition. 38-62. 143-66 
— , activities in, 41-50. 54-62 
— , analysis of steps in, 153-66 

— board. 153-4 

— , with capadty, 352 
— , complementary 265 

— of decimals, 3S^ 

— , errors common in, 153-6 
— . facts of. 43, 47-8. 49-60 
— , flash-cards for, 58-60 
— . of fractiotts, 388-90, 444 
— , idea of. 39 
— . language of, 38-9 

— of length, 307-9 

— — money, 116 17,271-4 

— , pra«ice-cards for, 39, 40, 43, 
53-60 

— , 'problems* in, 60-2 

— rhymes, 46-7 

— sign. 39-40 

lime. 36S 

weights, 330-1 

Analvus of teaching steps in' 

•ddiuon. 158-66 
capaoiy, 354-8 
dnision, 222-39 
fractions. 454-7 


length, 315-21 
money, 284-91 
multiplication, 203 It 
subtraction, ISO-S 
lime, 372-6 
weidit, 336-45 
Angles. 419-22 
Apparatus. 466-75 
— , matenals for. 467-9 
— , storage of, 469 
— , use of. 47 
Area. 422-4. 461 
Anthmcuc. and science, 7 
— how much**. 8 
Anaspog. 23 
Astronomy. 366 
Athletes. 304. 459 


Balance, scales, 132, 473-4 

— , spnng, 327 

Ba^ class. 118, 265 

Barter, 262 

Bead bars, 29.49. 153 

Beads. 24. 33. 43. 78 

Bills. 271-2 

’Bingo', 24S 

'Birds' nests’, 78, 80 ^ 

'Blind man’s’ game, 73 
Board, addiuon, 153-4 
— , fraction, 267-8, 384-5, 405 
— , number, 35 
Bushel. 346-7. 351 _ 

Buying, and sellirig:. 1 1 1 -20 

Calendar dates. 253 
Calendars. 3fO-l, 366-7 
Carscdlirg. 3«6 

Capacity, 123-4, 134-6, 346-53, 
461-3 

acuviires m. 349-50 

^ additxrn cf, 52 

, analysis of steps n. 354-5 

charging uniti cf. 351 

— , disiucn cf, 353 

cstciation of. 134 

— . facts cf. 346-7. 352 

, f.rst ideas cf. 123-4 

— , Cav‘'-card» for, 351 
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Capacity m metnc system, 461-3 
— . multiplication of, 353 
— , subtraction of, 352 
— , tables of, 346-7, 351 

— and volume, 461-3 
— , work-cards for, 350 
Cardboard, 489 

Cards, see ‘Exercise’, 'Flash-*, 
‘Number’, ‘Number-pattern’, 
‘Picture’, ‘Practice-’, ‘Work-* 
‘Carrying’ m addition, 143^ 151-7 

multiplication, 190-1 

money, 272-4 

Centimetre, 460-1 
— , cubic, 461-2 
Cham, as unit, 303 
‘Chain tag’, 25 

’Changirg’ of fractions, 384-8 

— >— length, 307 

— —money, 117-18 

weight, 329-30 

Changing-game. 4^0, i 
Charu of capacity, 351 

— — money, 268-9 
length, 306-7 

tables. 85. 244-5, 256-60 

time, 366 

— — weight, 329 
Orcle, 417-19 

— , circumference of, 422 
— , fractions of, 381 
— . ’sewed’, 385 
Clock-facc, 249-50, 422. 474 
Qocks, 137-40, 362-6, 422 
— , twenty.four hour. 363 
Corns, 95, 115-19 
—.history of, 110 
— , recogniuon of, 115-16 
Coin-rubbings, 115 
CoUecUng, 23, 33 
Common denominator, 387 
Common errors, sec ’Errors’ 
^mmon fractions, see ’Fractions* 
Comparing, 63-4 
compass points, 420 
Compasses, 419 
^mplementary addition, 265 
Correcting, 483-4 
Counting, 21-30. 147-8 
— . acuviues in. 21-30 

— in groups. 28-30, 79-80 

— in tens, etc., 148 
— . oral. 26-30 
Cube, 424, 461-2 


Cubic centimetre, 461-2 
Cubic inch, 424 
Cubit, 299 
Cylmder, 425 

Dance rhythms, 25 
Dates, calendar, 253 
Day, as imit, 140, 359 
Decimal point, 396 
Decimals, 392-406 
— addition of, 399 
— , division of, 400 
— . extendmg H.T.U., 402-5 
— , multiplication of, 400 
— subtraction of, 399-400 
D^mpositicn, method of, 171-4. 

275- 7.310, 333, 352, 445-6 
Degree, of angle. 393, 421 
Denominator. 387 
Diaries, 140-1 

Digit, 299 
Direcuoo, 419-20 
Division.9l-109.212-39 
— , acuvities in, 95-9 
— . analysis of steps in, 232-9 
— .aspects of, 212-14 
— . by ten. etc., 224 
— , rlifficulues in, 91-2 
— , erron in, 229-30 
— . facts of. 99-107, 216-24 
, flash-cards for, 107-8 
— , idea of, 91-3 
— , language of, 93 
— , long or short?, 213-16 
— , practice-cards for, 102-6 
— , ‘problems’ in, 108-9 
— , remainders in. 96-7 

— rhymes, 97 

— sign, 98 

— ‘train’, 95, 473 

— ‘trymg-oul’, in, 224-8 
Division with capacity, 353 
— — decimals, 400 

fiacLons, 450-2 

• length. 312-14 

money, 119. 280-3 

lime. 369-70 

weight, 334 

Eighths, see ‘Fractions’ 

Elephant, model, 252-3 

Equal addiuons, method of, 174-7, 

276- 7, 310, 333, 352. 445 
Equals sign. 40 



Equivalence, of coins, 1 17-19 2«-8 

- — fractions, 3S4-6 

Errors common in addition, 153-6 

division, 229-30 

multiplication. 200-1 

subtraction, 177-9 

Estimation (guessing. 298 

— of area, 423 

capacity. 134 

length, 126, 297-8 

time, 364 

Wight, 131 

- — \olume, 424 
Ei^day examples. 26. 47. 73. 89 
107-8. 242, 255, 297-8. 413- 
414 

Exercise (revision) card, 479-80 
txpcnence, chfldren’s. 1, 19-22.41, 
5^5.76-80,92-7.110-14, 122-4. 
241-2.377-84.412-17 

Fs^rs, multiplication by. 199 
racts, anthmetical, 49-50, 240-4 

— of addition, 42, 48. 49-60 

a^ty, 346-7. 352 

division, 99-107, 216-24 

length, 306-7 

money, 268-9 

raulUpUcatlon, 82-9, 188-93. 

240-60 

subtracuon, 67-73 

time, 366-7 

— — Wight, 329 
Rgunes, cut-out, 34 
^ind your partner’. 250 
"^ms-game, 46. 471-2 
R^g the facts, 42-6 

j;lags and castles’. 33, 78, 80, 95 
^^■cards, 247, 472-3 

— for addition, 58-60 

capacity, 351 

division, 107. 252 

money, 266-7 

— muluplication, 86-8, 247-8, 
252 

subtraction, 73 

— — Wight, 330 
Folding, 415-16, 418 

— and cutting, 379-80 
Foot, standard. 125-6 
Foot-stick, 125-6 
Fourths, see ‘Fractions’ 

Fox and goose’, 25 , ... 

Fraction-boards. 267-S, 3S4, 405 
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Fraction-boxes, 386 
Fractions, common, 377-91. 441- 
457 

— , addition of, 388-90, 444 
— analysis of steps in, 45^7 

— as percentages, 410-11 

— changing to decimal, 405-6 
— . dianging to percentages. 410-1 1 
— diOdren’s experience of, 377-8 
— division of, 450-2 
— , equivalence of, 384-6 
— . idea of, 378-9 
— , improper, 388 
— , mixed numbers and, 388 
— , multiplication of, 391, 446-50 

— of lines and shapes, 381-3 

— of measures. 380-1, 387-8 
— , *problems’ in, 456-7 

— , subtraction of, 390-1, 445-6 
Fracuons, decimal, sec ’Decimals’ 
Fun m'tb figures, 432-40 
Furlong, 303 

Gallon, 348 
Games’ 

’Bingo’, 248 
’Blind roan’s’, 78 
• rsiam tag’, is 

•CbangiDg’. 49-50, 58. 153. 386 
•Find your Foitner’, 250 
‘Fishing’. 46, 471-2 
‘Flags and castles*. 33, 78, 80, 95 
•Fox and goose’, 25^ 

•Guessing’, see ‘Estimation* 

‘Having VTsitors’, 64-5 

64 

•Ninepins’, see ‘Skittles* 

‘Noah’s ark’. 78 
Olympic. 459 

•Oranges and lemons , 25, 65 
•pauence’. 247 
•Wajiflg house , 23 
•Ouoits’, 23 
•Relay race*. 250-1 
‘Roulefte’, 243-9 
•Shop’, 111-21 

•Statues’. 27. 33. 43. 49. « ^ 
•Sky.»Ttting , 36. 249 ” 

•Snakes and ladders’. 251., 
•Snap‘,24S ^ 

•Spinning arrow , 2-.8.9 

Geograrhy.3« 

Ocomctiy. 421 
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Government departments, 467 
Grading, 2, 11, and see 'Analyses' 
Gram (gramme), 463-4 
Graphs, 140-1,427-31 
Gravity, pull of, 322 
Grouping in division, 91-7, 212-14 
282-3, 313, 334-5, 353 

multiplication, 77-80 

Groups, counting in, 28-30 
Growth, plant, 141 
Guessing, see ‘Estimation’ 

Gum, 468 


Halves, see 'Fractions’ 
Hand-elapping, 47 
Handling of materials, 21 
'Having visitora’, 64-5 
Hearing, 20 

— and speaking, 243-4 
History, 366 

— of measures' 
decimal system, 393 
length, 295-6. 299-301 
metnc system, 458 
money. 261-3 

time, 359-60 
weight. 322-4 

Hundreds column, 151, 153 
Hundredths. 400-402 
Hundredweight, 323, 327 

‘I spy’, 24 

Improper fractions, 388 
Inch, sundard, 126 9 
— , cubic, 424 

— , fractions of, 302-3, 380-1 
— . origin of, 296 
— , square, 423 
Ink-blot shapes, 416 
Inset tray, 24, 32 


Language of addition, 38-9 

division, 93 

multiplication, 80-2 

subtraction. 66 

; hues and shapes, 413 

Len^ 122, 124-31. 299-321,459- 


— ID metnc system, 4S9-6I 
— . activities in, 124-31 
— ■ addition of, 307-9 


Length, analysis of steps in, 315-21 
— , changing units of, 307 
— , division of, 312-14 
— , estimation of, 126 
—.facts of. 301,306 
— , flash-cards for, 330 
— fractions in, 388 
— , history of. 295-6, 299-301 
— , multiplication of, 311-12 
— , subtraction of. 309-11 
— , tables of. 306-7 
— , work-cards for, 303-10 
Lines, curved, 414 
— , parallel, 415 
— , straight, 414 
Litre, 463 

'Magic’ squares, 434 
‘Man-eater’, 64 
Maps. 426 
Marbles, 28 
Markets, 111-12, 272 
Marking, 483-4 
Matching. 32-3 
Maiching-board, 35 
Materials. 25-6. 467-9, 487-9 
Measures and measuring, 122-42, 
292-8. 396-7, 422-5 

. history of, 295-6, 299-301, 

322-4 

in fractions, 387-8 

, •Datural’, 299-301 

standard, 299-301 

of area. 387,422-4 

— — of capacity, 134-6, 349-SO 
of length. 124-31, 299-301, 

380, 422 

of money, 110-21. 264-9 

of time, 136-42 

— — of weight, 131-4 

— — of volume, 424-5 
Measuring apparatus, 126-31, 132- 

142, 473-4 

— cards, 127, 397 

— wheel, 3M 

Meiconzing, 53-60, 69-73, 84-9, 
99-108, 242-54 
Mental arithmetic tests, 482-3 
Metre, as unit, 458-60 
Metnc system, 458-65 
Mile, as unit, 299, 303-4 
Millimetre, 460-1 
Minus sign, 66 

Mixed numbers in fractions, 388 
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Models. 7S-9, 111-15 
Money. 95, 110-21. 261-91 
— , activiues in. 110-21. 261-8. 
271-2 

— , addition of, 116-17, 271-4 
— , analysis of steps in, 234-91 
— , changing units of. 117-18.264-9 
— , decimals of pound, 398-9 
— , division of, 1 19, 280-3 
— , facts of, 263 
— , — , first ideas of, 1 10 
— , flash-cards for, 266-7 
— , fractions m. 267-8 
— , history of, 261-3 
— , multiplication of, 1 19, 277-80 
— , practic»<ards for. 119-21. 
265-6 

— , subtraction of, 118, 275-7 
— , tables of. 263 
— , work-cards for, 1 19-21 
Month, as unit, 140, 360 
Moon, 359-60. 366. 422 
Multiplication, 76-90. 186-211, 
240-60 

— and word ‘times', 81 

— . acuvities in. 77-80. 244-55 
— , analysu of steps m, 203-11 

— by factors, 199 

— by ten, etc., J93-6 

— , errors common cn. 200-1 
— , facts of. 82-9, 186-7 
— , flash-cards for. 86-8 
— , idea of, 76-7, 18Si-90 
— , language of, 80-2 
— , long. 196-9 
— , practice-cards for, 84-6 

— 'problems* in, 89 

— rhymes, 80 

— , short methods of, 190-3 

— tables, 82-9, 240-60 
Muluplication with capacity. 353 
common fracuons, 391, 446- 

450 

decimals. 400 

length, 311-12 

money, 1 19, 277-80 

time. 369 

w-cight, 333-4 

'News’, 24 

•Ninepins’— see ’SViitles’ 

•Noah's Ark’. 73 

Noughts, 33-4. 36, 44, 50. 53. 66. 
81.34. 194 


Noughts in multiplication, 201 

— in division, 221-4, 230 
Number. 13-37 

— board, 35 

— cards, 33-4, 39. 40. 66. 149 

— names, 13-16, 30-2 

— ‘oddities’, 246, 435 

— patterns, 245-6 

— rhymes, 25 

— senes, 434 

— slide, 34-5, 44. 49. 80, 95, 106, 

153, 469-70 

— songs, 25 

— squares, 246 

— ’story’ apparatus, 44-5, 58, 65 

— strips. 30, 44-5 

— symbols, 13-16, 30-7 

— systems, 144-6, 148 

— tales, 79 

— tops. 45. 49. 471 

— tray, see Tray’ 

Numerator, 387 

’Olympic games’, 459 
’Oranges and lemons’, 25, 65 
Organmuon, 476-85 
Ounce weight, 133, 323 

ftrdcg-itick, 305 
Palm, as urut, 299 
Paper, buying of, 489 
— , folding and cutting, 379-80, 
415-16,418 

— , squared, 36-7, 148, 150, 190. 

194. 382-3, 397-8, 402-3 
Parallel lines. 415 
’Patience’, 247 
Pattern number cards, 28-9 
Patterns, number, 245-6 
Peg-board, 23 
Pence table, 268-9 
Pendulum, simple, 365 
Percentage, 406-11 
PCTimeler, 422 
Peispecti%e,4l5 
Physical cducauon, 25, 97 
Pint, 135 

— , fractions of, 388 
riace-salue. 49. 143-6. 150-1 
— . idea of. 147-8 
Tlace-valuc slide. 195-6,224,404 5, 
474-5 

Plan, for school, 256-60, 476-8 
Planning, see ’Analyses’ 
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Plans, 305, 426-7 
Playing, 21-2 
‘Playing house', 23 
Plus sign, 39 
Point, decimal, 396 
Points of the compass, 420 
Posting-box, 23 

Pound (currency), 261-3, 266-9 
, fractions of, 384, 405 

— (weight), 132-3, 323 

, fractions of, 323, 325 

Practice-cards for addition, 54-9 

— — addition and subtraction. 72 
division, 102-6 

length, 127 

money, 119-21, 265-6 

>— — multiplication, 84-6 

— •— — and division, 102-3 

— — subtraction, 70-73 
Practice revision sheei, 254-5 
Prices, 114-15, 272 

Primary facts of addiUon, 49-54 

— — division, 99-107 

— — — multiplicauon, 82-7 

— — * — subtraction, 67-75 
Prime numbers, 253 
Problem-type examples in addition, 

60-2. 159-65 

capacity, 357 

— division. 108-9. 233-9 

— fractions, 456-7 

_ — — fun, 438-40 

length, 319-21 

money, 288-90 

— multiplication, 89, 205-11 

percentages, 410-11 

subtraction, 74-5, 181-4 

— lime, 375 


Quart, 135 

Quarter as fraction, 377-9 

weight unit, 326-7 

‘Quoits’, 28 

Radius, 418 
Railways, 415 
Rainfall graphs, 430 
Readiness for learning, 18-19 
Ready reckoners, 231 
Recording, children's, 40-1. 66l 80- 
82. 98-9, 116-21, 129, 305, 349- 
350, 369-70, 399-400. 406, 449-50 


Records, teachers', 53-5, 484-5 
Rectangle, 416, 423-4, 437 
— , fractions of, 382 
Reaction, see 'Chan^g' 
'Relay-race', tables, 250-1 
Remainder, in division, 96-7, 103- 
105, 218-21 

Revision exercise card, 479-80 
Revision practice sheet, 254-5 
Rhymes, addition, 46-7 
— , counting, 21-2, 25, 27, 31 
— , division, 97 
— , muldpli^tion. 80 
— . subtraction, 65 
Ri^t uigle, 421 
•Roulette', 248-9 
Ruler, 125. 127-8, 130 
Rules, anlhmetical, 9-10 


Sand, 36 
Scale. 425-7 

— drawing, 426-7 
— , wall, 129 
Scales, 132. 473-4 
Sdence, 366 

— and anthmetJe, 7 
Screen, blackboard, 189-90 
Second, as tune unit, 360-1, 364-5 
Seeing, 20. 244-8 

See-saw. 326 

Semes, learning through the, 19-22, 
242-55 

“Sewed' circle for fractions, 385 
Shadows, 419 
Shapes, 415-31,437-8 
— , fractions of, 381-2 
Sharing, in division, 91-7, 212-14 
282. 312, 334, 353 
ShiUmgs table, 268-9 
Shopping. 119-21, 271-2 
Sbi^ class-room, 111-21 
Short methods, 280, 435-7 
Sign, addition. 32 
— , division, 98 
— , equals, 40 
— , multiplication, 82 
— . subtraction, 66 
•SkitUes’, 27. 33, 43, 49. 63. 66 
‘Sry-wnting', 36, 249 
Slide, number, 34-5, 44, 49, 80, 95, 
106, 153, 469-70 

^ place-value, 195-6, 224, 404-5, 
474-5 

•Srakes and ladders’, 251-2 
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Wall pockets for cards, 480 Weight, table of, 329 

Week, as unit, 140 — , work-cards for, 330-3 

Weight. 123, 131-4, 322-^5. 463-4 Work-cards for: 

— , activitiesin, 131-4, 325-9,463-4 capacity, 350 
— , addition of, 330 1 length, 308-13 

— , analysis of steps in, 336-45 money, 119-21, 266 

— , division of, 334 tunc. 368-70 

— . estimation of, 131-2, 326 wei^t, 330-3 

— , facts of, 329 

— . first Ideas of, 123 Yard, standard. 129-30, 300 

— , flash-cards for, 330 — square, 423 

— , history of, 322-4 Yard-stick, 129-30 

— , in metne system, 463-4 Year, 360-1 

— , multipl cation of, 333-4 

— , subtracuon of, 331-3 Zero, see ’Nought’ 
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Wall pockets for cards, 480 Weight, table of, 329 

Week, as unit, 140 — , work-cards for, 330-3 

Weight. 123, 131-4, 322-45, 463-4 Work-cards for: 

— . activitiesin, 131-4, 325-9,463-4 capacity, 350 
— , addmon of, 330-1 length, 308-13 

— , analysis of steps in, 336-45 money, 119-21, 266 

— , division of, 334 time, 368-70 

— , estimation of, 131-2, 326 weight, 330-3 

— , facts of, 329 

— , first Ideas of, 123 Yard, standard, 129-30, 300 

— , flash-cards for, 330 — , square, 423 

— , history of. 322-4 Yard-stick, 129-30 

— , in metric system. 463-4 Year, 360-1 

— , raultipl cation of, 333-4 

— , subtraction of, 331-3 Zero, see ‘Nought* 



